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Art. L—New England Theology: The Edwardean Period.* 


THE Edwardean Period in the history of New England Theo- 
logy, forms its negative character in a practical and doctrinal 
protest against the three great mistakes or errors of the pre- 
ceding period. The first is the Half-way Covenant, sanctioned 
by the Synod of 1662. The second is the converting efficacy 
of the Lord’s Supper, as maintained by Mr Stoddard in his 
sermon published in 1707. “In this sermon,” says the bio- 
pher of Edwards, “ he attempted to prove that the Lord’s 
upper is a converting ordinance.” This is what President 
Edwards called Mr Stoddard’s “particular tenet about the 
Lord’s Supper.” The third error is, what was termed the 
“acceptableness of unregenerate doings.” The first led to the 
second, as the second did to the third. The three were in part 
the cause, and in part the effect of that decline in practical 
godliness to which the “Great Awakening” under Edwards 
and Whitefield was a salutary check. When the life of piety 
ins to fail in the churches, they will naturally begin, first to 
uestion the truth of the doctrines, and then to discard them. 
Christian doctrine and an unchristian life are moral opposites, 
of which each seeks to exclude the other. The Edwardean 
theology places itself fully on the Christian side. 

The movement, both in its practical and polemical bearing, 
stands in our history as a check to these lapsing and sublap- 
sarian tendencies of the time. It was the reaction of the 
old New England theology against an enfeebling cana 
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of Pelagian, Socinian, and Arminian elements. This will 
appear from a cursory view of the external history of the 
period, and a brief analysis of the chief productions of its mas- 
ter-mind. The representative men were President Edwards, 
and Drs Bellamy and Hopkins. Edwards was the oldest. He 
had been thirteen years in the pastoral office when Bellamy 
entered it, and sixteen when Hop ki ns was ordained. Both were 
the pupils of Edwards. Their ane and character were shaped 
not a little by the moulding influence of the Northampton 
pastor and his excellent wife. Mr Edwards's mind, strong in 
native endowments, had come to its maturing point, and his 
influence was growing into a powerful provincial force, just as 
these youthful coadjutors came into circumstances to be guided 
by it. Mr Edwards entered the pastoral office at Northampton, 
in 1727, at the age of twenty-four, as a colleague with his grand- 
father, Mr Stoddard. He had no prearranged dialectic or 
scholastic system to unfold, no favourite “five points” of any 
theology to repeat. “He had studied theology,” says his bio- 
gra her, “not chiefly in systems and commentaries, but in the 
ible, and in the character and mutual relations of God and 
his creatures.” One of his resolves made during his preparation 
for the ministry was: “To study the Scriptures so steadily, 
constantly, and frequently as that I may find and- plainly per- 
ceive myself to win the knowledge of the same.” This 
study was coupled w ith an abiding abnegation of self, and an 
entire consecration to God, which, in a mind like his, are the 
never-failing conditions of success. “I have been before God, 
and have given myself, all that I am and have, to God, 
so that I am not in any respect my own. I can challenge no 
right in this understanding, this will, these affections which are 
in me. Neither have I any right in this body, or any of its 
members, no right in this tongue, these hands, these feet ; no 
right in these senses, these eyes, these ears, this smell, or ‘this 
taste. I have given myself clean away, and have not retained 
ee of my own.’ 
ith these primary elements of a sound theology and a prac- 
tical minister, we are not surprised to find the downward course 
of things in his parish first checked and then turned back. 
This counter-scene opened in the remarkable revival of 1734. 
An account of this work of grace, then so unusual, was given 
by Mr Edwards, under the title of “A Narrative of Surprising 
Conversions.” This publication was followed by two others on 
the same general subject, which grew out of the second awaken- 
ing, which commenced in Northampton in 1740, and extended 
into many rhe of New England. One was “ Thoughts on the 
Revival of Religion,” which like the first, was eminently prac- 
tical. The other was the “Treatise on Religious Affections.” 
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The — is to distinguish a genuine from a spurious conver- 
sion. It is Biblical, aaah it draws largely on consciousness 
and Christian experience. It impresses men with the necessity 
of being thoroughly honest with a ee and teaches them 
how to be so. If it has strong meat for men, it has also milk 
for babes. It is not perfect, as is no work of erring men ; but 
in those moral eddies, and even whirlpools, occasioned by the 
bold reaffirmations of the purely gospel doctrines, it was what 
the condition of the churches required. Perhaps, like the 
Epistle to the Romans, for a certain few, it may need some 
previous culturing influences, as sedatives in the medical art 
must in some diseases precede the remedial agencies. But with 
the “ Pilgrim’s Progress,” and the “Saint's Rest,” this Treatise 
has been hallowed in the experience of the regenerate of all 
denominations, for more than a century. 

These three treatises are the exponents of a powerful reac- 
tionary movement, of which, in the providence of God, Edwards 
was made the instrument. They are the work of an eye-wit- 
ness. Hence they are life-like and exact. They were produced 
in the glow of a bold and stalwart heart, kindled into what he 
calls “a sweet burning.” Hence, though just, sometimes 
rigorously so to the proud and luxurious lovers of themselves, 
he is also gentle, tender, even as a mother, to all the conscious} 
sin-worn and suffering of his kind. The work of God, of whic 
they treat, makes an epoch in the church history of New Eng- 
land, not unlike that recorded in the second chapter of the 
Acts, and makes up largely the first chapter of the Edwardean 
period of our history. The scenes which marked the early 
history of Mr Edwards, and the subjects that he was led - 
examine, increased his misgivings respecting the Half-wa 
Covenant, particularly “with regard to the admission of chen 
into the church who made no pretence to real godliness,” His 
difficulties led to examination, examination resulted in convic- 
tion, and this in action, when a new scene opens in his history, 
which was closed by the dissolution of his pastoral relations. 

The removal of Mr Edwards from Northampton to Stock- 
bridge opens the second, and in some respects, the most im- 
portant chapter in his history. The first marked movement in 
this period was, as we have seen, practical—a reactionary life- 
movement against the chills of death, that were stiffening the 
faith and worship of the churches into lifeless forms and fossils. 
How extensive the defection had become Mr Edwards did not 
know until he found himself, by divine providence, nngnaesa in 
arresting it. He knew that opening the door of the church to 
the world was the way to corrupt and debase it. But he was 
not aware, when all the churches in the county but two had 
thus opened their doors, that all the ministers in it but three 
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had become correspondingly lax in doctrine, until he tried to 
restore the old principle that “ the matter of a church are saints 
by calling.” Up to this time his publications had been of a 
practical character. He now entered on the discussion of ques- 
tions relating more directly to fundamental doctrines. The 
age was beginning to drift from those great truths which had 
fed the life of the church in its seasons of greatest activity and 
purity. In France, monkish superstition was already goading 
the populace onward towards atheistic madness. A dead ortho- 
doxy was opening the way in Germany for a deader rationalism. 
The evangelical faith in England was ebbing before the flood- 
tide of deism and naturalism, while in this country, the school 
of infidels, a little later called Jeffersonian, was concentrating 
its forces, and beginning “to let slip the dogs of war.” The 
works of such men as Dr Turnbull, and Dr John Taylor, of 
England, thoroughly Pelagian in their principles, were exten- 
sively circulated. 
wards saw the necessity for discussion—original, calm 
philosophical discussion. The faith was assailed from the side 
of reason. Not that infinite mind to which Fenelon exclaimed : 
“O Reason! Reason! art thou not he whom I seek?” No; 
but a mere rationalismus vulgaris, an ethical all-sufficiency of 
the human for itself. An original defence of the old faith from 
the divine philosophical side was needed, and Providence had 
prepared him for this new work. “The honour of being the 
most effective defender of Christianity,” says Dr Chalmers, “ we 
should ascribe to Jonathan Edwards.” Sir James Mackintosh, 
by no means a _ witness, regarded his “ power of subtle 
argument we = unmatched, certainly unsurpassed, among 
men.” Mr Edwards now entered on that series of polemical 
papers which distinguished him as the greatest thinker and 
most profound theologian of the age. It consists of the 
“ Treatises on the Will,” on “ The End of God in the Creation 
of the World,” on “The Nature of True Virtue,” and on “ Origi- 
nal Sin.” Before he left Northampton, he had projected a plan 
for these defensive treatises, and had been collecting materials 
for its execution, In 1748, he received from Rev. John Erskine 
of Scotland, John Taylor's works “On Original sin,” and his 
* Key to the Apostolic Writings,” with a “ Paraphrase on the 
Epistle to the Romans.” In his letter of acknowledgment, he 
says: “I am exceedingly glad of those two books of Taylor's. 
I had before borrowed and read Taylor ‘On Original Sin.’ . . . 
The other book, his ‘ Paraphrase,’ &c., 1 had not heard of—if 
I had, I should not have been easy till I had seen it, and been 
a of it. These books, if I should live, may a 
of great service to me.” The intent and bearing of this de- 
fensive scheme are made evident by a letter to the same man, 
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written in 1752, one year before the “Treatise on the Will” 
was produced :— 


“‘T hope now, in a short time, to be at leisure to resume my de- 
sign of writing something on the Arminian controversy. I have no 
thought of going ete with all parts of the controversy at once ; 
but the subject which I intended, God willing, first to write some- 
thing upon, was Free Will and Moral Agency, endeavourirg with 
as much exactness as I am able, to consider the nature of that free- 
dom of moral agents which makes them the subjects of moral 
government, moral precepts, counsels, calls, motives, persuasions, 
promises and threatenings, praise and blame, rewards and punish- 
ments, strictly examining the modern notions of those things, 
endeavouring to demonstrate their most palpable inconsistency and 
absurdity; endeavouring, also, to bring the late great objections and 
outcries against Calvinistic divinity, from these topics, to the test of 
the strictest reasoning; and particularly that great objection, in 
which the modern writers have so much gloried, so long triumphed, 
with so great a degree of insult towards the most excellent divines, 
and in effect, against the gospel of Jesus Christ, namely, that the 
Calvinistic notions of God’s moral government are contrary to the 
common-sense of mankind.” 


It is thus evident that Edwards did not come rashly to these 
later labours. He carefully surveyed the whole field. He 
made himself acquainted with the strongest points of the oppo- 


site side, and grappled with its chief defenders. They had im- 
peached the old Calvinistic divinity, and appealed to the bar 
of reason and common-sense. He willingly followed them there, 
and then carried the appellants to the higher tribunal of the 
divine Word. We are aware of the difficulty in securing an 
exact analysis and summary of these treatises. But without 
something of this internal history we should fail to bring out 
fairly that in Edwards which has given his name to the period. 
The genuine Edwardean theology lies in these treatises. The 
logical order would lead us to speak first of the End of God in 
the Creation of the World as the starting-point, and then of 
the treatise on Original Sin, or the Fall of Man. Next, the 
Freedom of the Will, or man’s condition in his abnormal state, 
and finally, the Nature of True Virtue in the regenerate. 

But the chronological order will comport better with our 
object, which is rather historical than logical or sey 
This brings us first to the Inquiry into the Freedom of the 
Will, which was produced, according to his biographer, in four 
months and a half. Whatever may be thought of the conclu- 
sions, it is by general admission a masterpiece of close reasoning. 
It is often studied by the best thinkers as a mental discipline. 
The diverse Anti-Calvinists, the Pelagian, Semi-Pelagian, and 
Socinian schools, have, for a hundred years, directed their most 
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powerful batteries against it. They have been debating and 
dissertating upon it. They have viewed it, reviewed it, and 
re-reviewed it, with a kind of success that ever leaves the same 
work to be repeated. A joint in the harness of the matchless 
chieftain, or a vulnerable spot in his heel, has been sedulously 
sought for, through which he could be made to “ bite the dust,” 
and is still sought for, but in vain. 

We freely allow that these reviews and dissertations have 
an important historical value. They have generally been the 
product of honest and earnest minds, which have brought to 
the great subject whatever light may have been elicited by 
the later studies in mental and moral science. Nicer discrimi- 
nations, new shades of thought, and a more exact terminology, 
have evolved more fully the main ideas of the author, and 
harmonized them more perfectly with the aggressive forces of 
the church catholic in its conflicts with error. 

L In this Inquiry, the will is defined as that by which the 
mind chooses any thing, or which is the same, that by which 
the soul either chooses or refuses. It includes the desires, in- 
clinations, and affections.* The will is determined when, by 
some influence, its choice is fixed upon a particular object ; 
and this influence is that motive which, in the view of the 
mind, is the strongest. Motive, which is both objective and 
subjective, is the whole of that which moves the mind to voli- 
tion, or in view of which it acts. By the formula, “the will is 
as the greatest apparent good,” is meant that the mind chooses 
according to what seems immediately most able. 

Moral necessity is simply the certainty of things, in them- 
selves, which is the ground of the knowledge of rat and of 
the proposition that affirms them. It excludes constraint, and 
natural necessity ; and when it relates to the actions of moral 
agents it involves choice, and the influence of motives, and is 
improperly called necessity. It is therefore consistent with 
liberty or freedom, which is the power of choosing as one 
pleases, and of acting as one chooses, with no compulsion or 
restraint. In brief, it is the power of choice, or the election of 
one of two or more objects of choice. An inability to choose 
either of two objects is the negation of choice, and therefore 
not an element of freedom. Nor is the power of choosing and 
refusing an object, at the same time, such an element. One 
can no more choose and refuse a thing at the same instant, 
than he can do and not do it. Neither is the simultaneous 
choice of a thing and its opposite, or both of two objects, a pos- 
sible volition. It is therefore evident that an absolute self- 
determining power of the will, or the power of a contrary 
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choice, is not essential to the Edwardean idea of freedom, and, 
if he be correct, to any just idea of it. The will has no power. 
It is not an agent, and has no consciousness or personality. 
The mind is the agent, and, in its unity and totality, the only 

gent. It has the will as its power, by which it acts volition- 
ally—thus or the contrary, but not thus and the contrary— 
neither without motives, nor against the prevailing ones. 
Consequently, the liberty of indifference, or of choice, with no 
an ent, leaning, or disposition, is neither necessary to free- 
dom nor compatible with it. Nor does it allow as essential 
that contingency or fortuitousness which excludes the moral 
certainty of things. 

Natural Ability in the Edwardean theology, and as implied 
in the Inquiry, consists in the powers or faculties of the mind, 
which are the condition and instruments of moral agency, and 
the basis and measure of responsibility—a — for acting 
as one chooses, and choosing as one pleases. Natural J nability 
is the absence of this capacity. Moral Inability is the want of 
inclination, or the prevalence of an opposite inclination. The 
inability to good in man’s fallen state is his “desperate depra- 
vity.” A man is morally unable to do a thing when he can do 
it if he will, but from a want of inclination will not. He has 
a thing in his power if he has it in his choice, that is, if he can 
choose that, or something else. But, while, from prevailing 
bent, he chooses one, he is morally unable to choose the other. 
One can perform the external acts that depend on the will, and 
the acts of the will themselves, if he will. To say otherwise 
is to say that he can not will if he does will Yet, while a 
man can act if he will, and can will if he does, and as he does, 
he is morally unable to perform an act if he does not will it; 
and unable to will it if he will not, and unable to will other- 
wise than he pleases, or, otherwise than he does will. Moral 
Ability is the natural faculties and the inclination; that is, 
plenary ability or power in the proper sense. 

From this imperfect statement of the ground principles of 
the Inquiry, its practical bearings are evident upon the follow- 
ing principles of the New England Theology: 1. A valid 
divine sovereignty and moral government. 2. The freedom 
of the subjects of that government, even when morally dis- 
ordered, and dependent on the sovereign for restoration. 3. 
Hence the entire accountability of the subject, in the abnormal 
as in the normal state. 4. All moral beings will and act as on 
the whole is most agreeable, or according to their underlying 
and ruling love. Its main antagonistic force is directed agai 
that autonomy of the human will by which, through its self- 
determining power, it is raised to a co-efficient with the divine 
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will; in which, as Bledsoe, an extreme libertarian, teaches, even 
God can not cause virtue without a contradiction. 

This medium doctrine of the will, standing between the 
extremes of Necessitarianism and Libertarianism, conciliates 
and harmonizes elements of theology, which otherwise appear 
incongruous if not contradictory. According to it, isa 
sovereign and man is free. All things in the universe are 
connected and certain, but no moral being is forced. It avoids 
fatalism, and is equally remote from fanaticism and a nebulistic 
mysticism. Evil came into the world by man’s free will, 
through God’s aap pape or permissive will. God is its 
sovereign, but no whit its author. And He will subject it to 
his fore-ordination and eternal purpose of good. e divine 
will touches directly the fallen ones will in man’s recovery, 
and moves it to good, not as a machine, by mechanical force, 
but as the Infinite free spirit moves and mends the finite free 
_ Regeneration is more than moral suasion, and lies 

eeper than any self-determination. It can be explained b 
no mere autonomy of the will, or “spontaneous activity, self- 
directed.” “Say what we may of the will, as a strictly self- 
determining power,” says Dr Bushnell, a moderate representative 
of the libertarian scheme, “raise what distinctions we may as 
regards the kinds of ability, such as natural and moral, ante- 
cedent and subsequent, we have no ability at all, of any kind, 
to regenerate our states or restore our own disorders.”* 

“ Hereby,” says Edwards, “it becomes manifest that God’s 
moral government over mankind, his treating them as moral 
agents, making them the objects of his commands, counsels, 
warnings, expostulations, promises, threatenings, rewards and 
punishments, is not inconsistent with a determining disposal 
of all events, of every kind, through the universe, in his pro- 
vidence, either by positive efficiency or permission.” 

This is the Edwardean doctrine of God’s government as found 
in the Inquiry. It is the doctrine of the chief fathers of the 
New En and churches. We think it is shewn in this essay, 
as Sir William Hamilton says a hundred years later it is by 
the Philosophy of the Conditioned, “to be as irrational as 
irreligious, on the ground of human understanding, to deny, 
either, on the one hand, the foreknowledge, predestination, 
and free e of God, or, on the other, the free will of man ; 
that we should believe both, and both in unison, though un- 
able to comprehend either, even, apart. ‘This philosophy pro- 
claims with Augustine, and with Augustine in his maturest 
writings : If there be not free grace in God, how can he save 
the world ; and if there be not free will in man, how can the 





* Nature and Supernaturalism, p. 284. + Works, ii. 281-2. 
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world, by God, be judged? This doctrine, says the same 
acute author, “ brings us back from the observations of modern 
theology, to the truth and simplicity of the more ancient 
church.” 

The year after the Inquiry was published, 1754, Pres. Ed- 
wards, in continuance of his plan, prepared the dissertations 
“On the End for which God created the World,” and also on 
“The Nature of True Virtue.” Seven years after the death of 
their author, 1765, they were published with a preface by Dr 
Hopkins. Both were carefully prepared “for the public view,” 
says the editor, and were “more especially designed for the 
learned and inquisitive.” 

II. In the former, the End of God in Creation, the author 
distinguishes clearly,* 1, Between the chief end and the ulti- 
mate ; 2, Between the chief end and theinferior ; 3, Between 
the ultimate and the subordinate. An ultimate end is what 
one seeks on its own account, and a subordinate one is what 
is sought as a means to some higher end. The chief end is 
that which is most valued and sought, and is always ultimate ; 
an inferior, that which is less desired. Whatever that be 
which is in itself most valwable, and was so originally, prior to 
the creation of the world, and which is attaimable by the crea- 
tion, that must be worthy to be God’s last end in the creation, 
and also worthy to be his highest end. Whatsoever thing 
is actually the effect of the creation of the world, which is 
simply and absolutely valuable in itself, that thing is an ulti- 
mate end of God’s creating the world. We see that it isa 

ood which He aimed at by the creation of the world, because 

e has actually attained it by that means. 

The moral rectitude of God must consist in a due respect 
to things that are objects of moral respect. And, there- 
fore, it must chiefly consist in giving due respect to that 
Being to whom the most is due, that is, God, for he is in- 
finitely the most worthy of regard. And if it is fit and holy 
that God should have a supreme regard to himself, it is fit that 
he should act in such a manner as to ehew that he has. That 
this re: to the infinite excellence of his own nature should 
be his last end in creation, is evident—Because it is fit and 
desirable that his attributes should be ewerted, that they should 
be known by other beings than himself, that they might be 
the objects of joyous affection. 

To the objection that this makes God a selfish Being, acting 
for his own glory, Mr Edwards replies, If God be the Infinite 
Good, and other excellence less than nothing in compari- 
son, it is fit that he should value himself accordingly, and, 





* Works, iii. p. 5-89. 
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therefore, it is not selfishness but moral rectitude. Selfishness 
is opposition of one’s self to the public . But this su e 

of God to himself is just the identification of himself 
with that good which secures it in the highest degree. If his 
excellence and glory are worthy to be made the end of his 
creatures, certainly they must be worthy to be made his end, 
Thus God’s regard to himself as supremely good, is the oppo- 
site of selfishness. The perfection of his government depends 
upon it. Should he turn from it, the good of the universe 
would fail. The objection is based on misapprehension, and is 
therefore sciolistic and nugatory. 

III. The dissertation on The Nature of True Virtue is con- 
structed on the same ground-principle as that on the End of 
God in the Creation. Edwards uses the term virtue in the 
sense of holiness.* Virtue he defines as something beautiful 
or excellent, belonging to beings that have perception and will, 
and as consisting in benevolence to being in general. The 
first object of a virtuous benevolence is being, simply con- 
sidered, and its ultimate propensity is to the highest good 
of being in general. The second, is benevolent being. The 
benevolence of a being, and the qualities and exercises of mind 
which proceed from it, constitute that spiritual and moral 
beauty wherein all true virtue consists, and is the primary 
ground of the love of complacency. The divine virtue consists 
primarily in love to himself as both the infinite Being and the 
infinite Beauty, and secondarily in a regard to his creatures, 
which is proportional to their being and beauty. Their virtue 
consists in a similar supremacy of love of him, and a propor- 
tional love to their fellow-creatures. This love is the sum of 
creaturely excellence, and the fulfilling of the whole law. Self- 
love, or benevolence to a particular person or private system, 
is not of the nature of true virtue, because the good will is 
confined to a single person, or a small part of universal being. 
It is against general benevolence, and will set a person against 
general existence and make him an enemy to it. 

The following are some points in what Edwards regarded as 
the New Divinity, against which he reaffirmed these general 
—— of the old. 

1. That God’s chief end in creation is happiness. Rev. Mr 
Dwight, the able editor of the New York edition of his works, 
says, the point demonstrated by Edwards is, that this end was 
“the manifestation of his own glory in the highest happiness 
of his creatures.” This we think is a misconception. For the 
highest happiness of all his creatures is not the effect of crea- 
tion. But Edwards says, “ Whatsoever thing is actually the 





* Vol. iii. p. 94-162. 
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effect of the creation of the world, which is simply and abso- 
lutely valuable im itself, that thing is an ultimate end of God’s 
creating the world.” The doctrine of both these dissertations 
looks for God’s end in creation to something higher than hap- 
piness, as the “absolutely valuable,” namely, to the illustration 
of infinite excellence, in the production of a similar finite excel- 
lence. This bars out the Universalist dogma, which is the 
logical sequence from the happiness theory, and also the Divine 
Impotence scheme, that fails of his end, the happiness of 
his creatures, only because he is not able to accomplish it. 

2. That happiness is the chief end in the virtuous affections 
of-created bemgs. Some writers have claimed the disserta- 
tion on the Nature of True Virtue in support of this view. 
But a careful examination will shew that this is one of the 
errors especially assailed in it. It is a cardinal principle of 
both the essays, that the chief end of the creatures in a virtu- 
ous affection, is the same as God’s chief end in his creation— 
the excellence and glory of the Creator. The author expressly 
teaches that “a truly virtuous mind, being under the sove- 
reign dominion of love to God, above all things seeks the glory 
of and makes this his supreme, governing, and ultimate 
end.” 

3. The Utilitarian dogma, which makes virtue not a good 
in itself, but a means to happiness. The Biblical Repertory,* 
in an able article on Dr Alexander's Outlines of Moral Science, 
appears to impeach Edwards on this point. It is true, a repul- 
sive Utilitarianism is taught in the elaborate note by Dr Wil- 
liams, the editor of the English edition. He defines virtue as 
“a laudable mean of real happiness.”t But the editor should 
not be confounded with the author. If we do not mistake, the 
text confutes the commentary. 

Upon this point, Mr Dwight seems to have misconceived 
the animus of the essay, when he says Edwards represents 
“virtue as founded in happiness, and as being love to the 
greatest happiness.”t Edwards, on the contrary, says that 
virtue is founded in being and in benevolence. The first objec- 
tive ground of it “is being, simply considered,” and of course, 
exclusive of the happiness and misery of that being. The 
second ground is “benevolent being,” neither as happy nor 
otherwise, but as holy.§ And as is the chief of all great- 
ness and excellence, of all being and beauty, true holiness is 
founded objectively on this double element in him, and con- 
sists in love to him. 

The connection between holiness and happiness in the Ed- 
wardean scheme is inviolate, as it must be in a moral govern- 





* Vol. xxv. p. 19. t Ed. Works, iii.p. 100. { Vol.i.p. 5643. @ iii. p. 97, 98. 
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ment ; but virtue is made a good im itself, and is sought as 
the chief and ultimate end, as it must be, that the government 
may be one of moral rectitude; and happiness is a good, 
but not the highest, and hence neither God s nor a holy man’s 
chief end. 

The divine excellency of God and of Jesus Christ, says Ed- 
wards, in the Essay on Religious Affections, “ the Word of God, 
his Works and Ways, . . . . is the primary reason why a true 
saint loves these things, and not any supposed interest that he 
has in them, or any conceived benefit that he has received or 
shall receive from them.” This antagonism of the Edwardean 
theology to the Utilitarian dogma, is still further evident frem 
its repugnance to a kindred proposition : 

4. t all love arises from self-love. If self-love be taken 
in the sense of a man’s loving whatsoever is pleasing to him, 
which is the truism of his “loving what he loves,” it is no 
wonder that “all love may be resolved into self-love.” But 
“ this is calling that self-love which is only a general capacity 
of loving or hating; or a capacity of being either pleased or 
displeased, which is the same thing as a man’s having a faculty 
of will.” Self-love “ most commonly signifies a man’s regard to 
his confined private self,” or that interest which most imme- 
diately consists in those pleasures or pains which are personal.”* 
It is confined to a private system, and will set a person against 
general existence and make him an enemy to it.¢ There is 
an apparent conflict between this view and another presented 
in “Charity and its Fruits,” where he says that “charity, or 
the spirit of Christian love, is not contrary to all self-love.”{ It 
is not contrary to Christianity that a man should love himself, 
or, which is the same thing, his own happiness. 

There are three senses in which Edwards employs the term 
self-love. 1. As a regard for one’s self, which is a part of bene- 
volence to being in general; then it is legitimate and Chris- 
tian, in accordance with the duty of love to one’s self implied 
in the command, “ Love thy neighbour as thyself.” 2. A love 
of one’s happiness, which belongs to the nature of all intelli- 
gent beings, and is as necessary to man’s nature as the faculty 
of the will, In this sense Edwards employs the term, when he 
speaks of it as “ a capacity of being either pleased or displeased, 
which is the same thing as a man’s having a faculty of will,” 
and of “loving what he loves.” 3. The most common and 
only proper sense of the term, is, a man’s regard to his private 
interest, which sets him against the general good. A careful 
examination of all President Edwards has said on the subject, 
and of the different senses and relations in which he employs 





* Works, iii. pp. 118,119. ¢P.119.  { Charity and its Fruits, p. 229. 
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the term, will disclose his essential consistency. The Treatise 
on the Religious Affections presents the same dislike to self- 
love, or desire of happiness, as the source of all love. 


“ Some say that it is impossible in the nature of things for any 
man to love God, or any other being, but that love to himself must 
be the foundation of it. But I humbly suppose it is for want of 
consideration they say so. They argue that whoever loves God and 
so desires his glory, or the en Dy bens of him, desires these things as 
his own happiness But how came these things to be so agree- 
able to him that he esteemed it his highest happiness to glorify 
God? Is not this the fruit of love? Must not a man first love 
God, or have his heart united to him, before he will esteem God's 
good his own, and before he will desire the glorifying of God as his 
happiness? It is not strong arguing because after a man has his 
heart united to God in love, and as a fruit of this, he desires His 
glory and enjoyment as his own happiness, that therefore a desire 
of this happiness must needs be the cause and foundation of this 
love; unless it is strong arguing that because a father begat a son, 
therefore the son certainly begat him Something else en- 
tirely distinct from self-love might be the cause of this, namely, a 
change made in the views of the mind and relish of his heart, whereby 
he apprehends a beauty, and a glory, and a supreme good, in God's 
nature as it is in itself. This may be the thing that first draws his 
heart to him and causes his heart to be united to him, prior to all 
considerations of his own interest or happiness, although after this, 
and as a fruit of it, he necessarily seeks his interest and happiness 
in God.” “ The first foundation of a true love to God is that whereby 
he is in himself lovely, or worthy to be loved, or the supreme love- 
liness of his nature.” * 


Thus, against all forms of the self-love scheme, Edwards re- 
affirms the old doctrine of the Cambridge Platform, that, “ be- 
cause the works of self-love proceed not from a heart purified 
by faith, nor are done in a right manner, according to the word 
of God, nor to a right end, the glory of God, they are therefore 
sinful and cannot please God.” 

The Edwardean theology is free from the slightest taint of 
the Utilitarian philosophy. There is nothing mercenary about 
it. While it takes in the individual interests, it carries each 
one to what is far above and beyond individualism. It includes 
happiness, and makes that secure to the holy, as holiness 
always draws this after it. But its last chief end is God, the 
infinite personal excellence, indescribable moral beauty, the 
beauty of truth, of wisdom, and of love. It enfolds these, and 
a conscious communion with them as its central and centraliz- 
ing force—the dynamics of the system. 





* Works, v. pp. 129-181. 
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5. Another principle to which these Essays oppose them- 
selves, is, that the mere will of God is the foundation of abso- 
lute right and obligation. The opposition to this is rather in 
the drift of the dissertations, than in any specific expression. 
The will of God, as in all biblical theology, is taken as the in- 
fallible rule of duty, the synonym of mght and exponent of 
wrong. But it does not create these principles. Their founda- 
tion is not either ab eatra, or anterior, to the divine nature, 
but intrinsic and eternal in that nature. Right is in God as 
wisdom is. But his will is no more the cause of the one than 
the other, though it is the exponent of both. God’s nature is 
the concrete of absolute right, as it is of truth, justice, and love. 
This is what Edwards means by the “supremely excellent 
nature of divine things,” “the infinite excellence of the divine 
nature,” with which the divine will and administration are 
always in exact accordance. Hence God’s sovereignty is sim- 
ply the regnancy of right, wisdom, and love. It is not arbitrary, 
in the obnoxious sense of reasonless, but it is absolute. Yet 
not absolute, as a human tyrant, from the seizure and abuse of 
unlawful power, but as having no equal or coefficient, the 
source of all things, and the supreme,—competent to an admi- 
nistration resulting in the highest good of the universe, both 
in what it does and what it permits. The sovereignty of his will 
rests on his wisdom, equity, and love. The executive in the 
divine government, so to speak, falls back on the legislative, 
and the legislative upon the judiciary or court of equity in the 
divine nature. God must be sovereign, or nothing. He must 
rule in the world, and in our theologies, or evil will, and death 
and hell. Hence his sovereignty is a primary belief, a regula- 
tive idea in all generally sound theology. Hence too all good 
men, rightly conceiving of it, have grasped it as a first truth, 
and loved it. “ Absolute sovereignty,” says Edwards, “ is what 
I love to ascribe to God.” And of this, Mills exclaimed in 
God’s early disclosures to him of his love, “ Glorious sove- 
reignty! Glorious sovereignty.” 

V. The last great work of President Edwards is the Treatise 
on Original Sin. And as this is the last, so, as an index of his 
theology, it is the most valuable. It embraces a wider range 
of thought, and contains his views on a greater variety of theo- 
logical topics. 

The Treatise is divided into four parts. Our limits will allow 
us only a brief summary of each. The caption makes evident 
the design: “The great Christian doctrine of Original Sin de- 
fended.”* In part first, he defines original sin as “the innate 
sinful depravity of heart,” understood as including the imputa- 





* Works, i. 803-683. 
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tion of Adam’s first sin. As the qualities and principles of 
virtue and vice lie in the disposition of the heart, which pre- 
cedes choice, and gives it its quality, this part is occupied with 
the evidence that the heart of man 1s naturally of a corrupt and 
evil disposition. 

In the second part the argument is continued from man’s 
normal state, by considering whether he was created with 
original righteousness. In the outset, he meets the grand ob- 
jection, both to original righteousness and original sin, that 
it is inconsistent with the nature of virtue that it should be 
con-created—that “a necessary holiness is no holiness,” that 
Adam “ must exercise thought and reflection before he could 
be righteous.” To this he answers: “It is agreeable to com- 
mon-sense, not only that the fruit or effect of a good choice is 
virtuous, but that the good choice itself from whence that effect 
proceeds, is so; yea, also, the antecedent good disposition, 
temper, or affection of mind from whence proceeds that good 
choice is virtuous. This is according to the general notion, 
not that principles derive their goodness from actions, but that 
actions derive their goodness from the principles whence they 
proceed. Therefore, a virtuous temper of mind may be before 
a good act of choice, as a tree may be before the fruit, and the 
fountain before the stream which proceeds from it.” There- 
fore there is no necessity that all virtuous dispositions and 
affections should be the effect of choice. And so no such sup- 


posed necessity can be a good objection against such a disposi- 
tion being natural. 

Having disposed of the objection, the negative form of the 
argument, the author proceeds to peel pooner Pres. Edwards 


regards it as an axiom that “in a moral agent, subject to moral 
obligations, it is the same thing to be perfectly innocent as to 
be perfectly righteous.” There can no more be a medium 
between being right and being wrong in a moral sense than 
between straight and crooked. Here he is stedfast with 
Augustine and the church anthropology against the Pelagian 
characterless, middle ground—* Ut sine virtute, ita et vitio 
procreamur.” Adam’s sin, with relation to the forbidden fruit, 
was his first sin. Hence he must have been till then, from the 
first moment of his existence, perfectly righteous, and conse- 
quently must -have been created righteous. The supposition 
of a disposition to right action being obtained by repeated right 
action is inconsistent with itself. For it supposes a cowrse of 
right action before there is any disposition to right action. As 

Adam’s holy acts are traceable to his original righteous- 
ness, so the want of original righteousness in his posterity, and 
the corruption of their moral nature, are historically traceable 
to his transgression. Thus it is evident that God dealt with 
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Adam as a public person, both as the natural and federal head 
of the race, and had respect to his posterity as representatively 
included in him. 

The third part adduces the evidence of original sin from the 
work of redemption. All whom Christ came to redeem are 
sinners—the evil in all is sin and its deserved punishment. If 
there are any who at any period of their being have no sin, 
they at that period need no Saviour, and are not capable of 
salvation. If infants are born sinless, and die as’they are born, 
they are incapable of pardon, for they are not guilty, and need 
no atonement. They are equally incapable of regeneration, 
for they have no sinful nature to be changed, no wrong volitions 
to be corrected, and no moral pollution to be washed away. 
But Christ’s work of redemption does include the provision 
of salvation for infants. Therefore they are de facto among 
the “lost,” for the grace which provides a deliverer from an 
state, supposes the subject to be in that state prior to his deli- 
verance. This cuts off the evasion that infants are saved from 
a future sin, for the sin that was never present, and never will 
be, never could be future. It could exist only in imagination ; 
and therefore salvation from it could be only an imaginary, 
hypothetical salvation. But the salvation of infants is a reality. 
There is a wrong in the status of will, the core of their infant 
being, from their Adamic origin, which is both rectified and 
remitted—a something polluted, which is made pure. Hence 
what the Scripture teaches of the + See se of Christ’s re- 
demption, and the change of state and nature necessary to true 
and final happiness, affords clear and abundant evidence to the 
truth of the doctrine of original sin. 

Part fourth answers objections. 

1. The first is based on the supposed integrity of the will, and 
its freedom from all natural bias, inclination, or disposition as 
motives to evil. If we come into the world infected with sinful 
and depraved dispositions, sin must be natural ; and if natural, 
then necessary ; and if necessary, no sin. The objection is 
founded on a false idea of the freedom of the will. No such 
freedom from natural inclination and the power of motive is 
either necessary to sinful action, or, in man’s fallen state, pos- 
sible. Sinful choice does not make a sinful disposition or ten- 
dency ; but a tendency to sin precedes a sinful choice. 

2. The doctrine of original sin makes God the author of sin, 
or of a sinful corruption of nature. The objection supposes 
what the doctrine neither implies nor allows—that “the nature 
must be corrupted by a influence,” like a taint or 
infection altering the natural constitution and faculties of the 
soul. When man sinned, the superior spiritual principles, in 
which consisted God’s image and man’s origiral righteousness, 
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left his heart, and the communion with God, on which these 
depended, entirely ceased. Man was thus left in a state o 

ion and ruin, without God’s — any evil into his 
heart, or implanting any bad principle. God's withdrawing, 
as it was .ecessary he should, m rebel man, and the natural 
principles of self-love, appetite, and passion being left to them- 
selves, is sufficient to account for Adam’s becoming entirely 
corrupt. And as the nature was corrupted in the first man, 
the members received it from the “ae That the posterity 
of Adam should be born with a depraved nature is as much by 
the established course of nature as Adam’s continuing unholy 
after he had become so. For Adam’s posterity are from him 
as the natural head, and, as it were, in him, and belonging to 
him, according to the established course of nature, as the 
branches of a tree are of the tree, in the tree, and belonging to 
the tree. Thus, the objection has no force. If, by a course of 
nature, men continue wicked after they have e themselves 
so, they cannot therefore make Him who is the cause of their 
continuance in being, and of the course of nature, the cause 
of their continuance in wickedmess. 

3. Third objection. It is unreasonable and unjust to impute 
Adam’s sin to his posterity, inasmuch as they are not one person. 
Answer: Though personally distinct, Adam and his posterit 
are one identical human family or nature. But unless this 
unity of race be unreasonable and unjust, it was not so for God to 


regard it in this light, and allow Adam a acy like himself. 


But this is the natural basis of the imputation of Adam’s sin. 


“ The imputation of Adam’s first sin,” says our author, “is nothin 
else than this, that his posterity are viewed as in the same place wit 
their father, and are like him. But seeing, agreeable to what we have 
already proved, God might, according to his own righteous judgm nt, 
which was founded on his most righteous law, give Adam a | os- 
terity that were like himself—and indeed it could not be otherwise 
according to the very laws of nature—therefore he might also, in 
righteous judgment, impute Adam’s sin to them, inasmuch as to 
give Adam a posterity like himself, and to impute his sin to them, 
is one and the same thing. And therefore, if the former be not con- 
trary to the divine perfections, so neither is the latter.” 

“The derived evil disposition in Adam’s posterity, amounting to 
a full consent to his sin, is not properly a consequence of the impu- 
tation of that sin, for it is antecedent to it in them, as it was in him. 
The first depravity of heart, and the imputation of Adam’s sin, are 
both the consequence of the wnion which God has established between 
Adam and his posterity—a union depending on the divine will, 
which will depends on the divine wisdom. The evil disposition in 
them, as in him, is first, and the charge of guilt after and conse- 
guent. Therefore the sin of the apostasy is not theirs merely because 
God imputes it to therm, but it is truly and properly theirs by heredi- 
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tary anticipation in its extended pollution; and on that ground God 
imputes it to them.” 

These are Edwards's most definite statements respecting the 
imputation of Adam’s sin. They do not involve the idea of a 
unity of him and his posterity in the sense of one will, being, 
or agent. They did not actually commit his first sin, or any 
of his sins. They did not act in him volitionally, but repre- 
sentatively, as Levi paid tithes in Abraham ; yet there was a 
constituted oneness between the head and its members. They 
were “one blood,” one physical, intellectual, and moral human 
race, by creative constitution, according to which the qualities 
and attributes of the fallen head were derived to, and repeated 
in, each of the members. This is the basis of native depravity, 
of hereditary or propagated sinfulness. On this ground, Adam 
was regarded in the covenant transaction as “a public person,” 
like a corporation in law, as the moral head of his posterity, 
and their federal representative. They act in him as the re- 
a. do in the representative, and are therefore one with 

im in the-covenant and in the consequences of his first sin. 
This is the covenant part of imputation, which rests on the 
natural or realistic as the basis. The continuance of a sinful 
disposition in Adam as a confirmed principle, from the loss of 
communion with God, was the penalty of his first transgression. 
God withdrew from him because he had sinned. The propa- 

tion of the same disposition in the race was from the same 
oss of communion with God, and a punishment upon Adam 
for the same sin. Thus the race became subject to penal evil 
through the transgression of the first man. Yet no one is 
actually Faeyr who is innocent, or held as blameworthy 
directly for any sinfulness but his own. 

Thus Edwards avoids the purely “immediate” view which 
makes the imputation of Adam’s sin the ground of the derived 
evil disposition in his posterity, which charges guilt upon them 

rimarily for his transgression. The evil disposition in them, 

e says, as it was in him, is first, and the imputation or charge 
of guilt is after it; and on that ground he also avoids the other 
extreme, which excludes the representative relation, and ex- 
plains the moral status of the posterity of Adam solely by their 
natural connection with him. He combines what is true in 
both, and thinks the two views should not be separated. 

He eschews also that kind of realism which resolves the race 
into one mystic but real gong species of monothelitism, 
in which one generic will serves the purposes alike of Adam 
and his descendants. The Edwardean theology preserves the 
broadest distinction of agents. No one performs the acts of 
another, though Adam acted representatively for all No one 
is condemned for another's sin, being innocent. Yet all be- 
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came sinful, and hence guilty, and hence come under condem- 
nation, forensically and ly, on account of the evil disposi- 
tion and sin of the first man. 

It may be a question whether the natural in this scheme does 
not occupy the whole ground, and leave no room for imputa- 
tion. In strictness of language, mediate and immediate impu- 
tation mutually exclude each other, as what is the one cannot 
be the other.* But it is not so plain that the imputation of 
Adam’s sin to his posterity as a judicial transaction may not 
be as real on the ground, and through means of their natural 
connection with him, as on the ground of the covenant alone. 
If the transmission of his sinful disposition or natwre is incom- 
patible with the imputation of his sin—if men are born inno- 
cent, save as Adam’s personal sin is charged to them, and b 
this alone they are made guilty—doubtless Edwards diconiil 
imputation. But in the sense of a natural and a legal trans- 
action, of a real and a representative relation—of an um 
tion and an imputation—the former being the ground of the 
latter, and both the penal consequence of Adam’s sin, that is, 
a just punishment upon bien, Maneada we think, held sted- 
fastly to the doctrine of imputation, both of Adam’s sin and of 
Christ’s righteousness—to “the two federal heads.” In this 
sense, Edwards was no more a realist than John Calvin, the- 
Westminster Assembly, and the early New England divines. 
These all believed that the human race was more than an idea, 
a name, and that the first of the race was its “root,” and that 
“all mankind descending from him by ordinary generation, 
sinned in him, and fell with him in his first transgression.” And 
he was also as much of a nominalist as they, when they say 
that original sin, in its common acceptation, “consists in the 
guilt of Adam’s first sin, the want of original righteousness, 
and the corruption of his whole nature.” Indeed, he seems 
not to have been purely a realist, nor wholly a nominalist. He 
did not confound the abstract and the concrete, nor one man’s 
act with another’s. He held to a real oneness of the human 
race, of which Adam was the head, the veritable unity of that 
“whole nature” which was corrupted by Adam’s first sin. 
Thus he aimed to place the doctrine of original sin on a solid 
basis of reason and Scripture, without confining himself to any 
of the schools in philosophy. 

With this view, Woods and Dwight, Backus and Bellamy, 





* This pleading for MEDIATE imputation is more than Edwards would have 
himself allowed. That he ezeluded immediate imputation has never been 
proved. It may-be added, that the one of these does not necessarily exclude the 
other. So much did all the great Lutheran divines feel that the one presup- 
poses always-the other, that they maintain the “ imputatio mediata et imme- 
diata."—Ed. B § F. E.R. E 
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were in substantial agreement. Hopkins, who first gave this 
treatise on original sin to the public, expressed no dissent from 
it, and regarded President Edwards as having entirely baffled 
his opponent. Ata later period, he drop the distinction 
between original sin and actual transgression, which Edwards 
and the New England theologians have generally held, and re- 
solved all sin into action. 

Edwards also stood on the true Calvinistic ground. “Origi- 
nal sin,” says the Genevan divine, “appears to be an hereditary 
pravity and corruption of our nature, diffused through all the 
parts of the soul” Adam’s transgression “not only procured 
misery and ruin for himself, but also eo our nature 
into similar destruction. And that, not by his personal guilt, 
as an individual, which pertains not to us, but because he in- 
fected all his descendants with the corruption into which he had 
fallen.” “And this liableness to punishment arises not from 
the delinquency of another; for when it is said that the sin of 
Adam renders us obnoxious to the divine judgment, it is not 
to be understood as if we, though innocent, were undeservedly 
loaded with the guilt of his sin, but because we are all subject 
to a curse on account of his transgression, he is therefore said 
to have involved us in guilt. Nevertheless we derive from 
him not only the punishment, but also the pollution to which 
the punishment is justly due.”* Anselm, before Edwards or 
Calvin, had taken the same view: “When an infant is con- 
demned for original sin, he is not condemned for Adam’s sin, 
but for his own; for if he had not his own sin, he could not 
be condemned.” Augustine held that “vitium originale” is 
“vitium hereditarium.” And of Tertullian’s traducianism, the 
transmission of a sinful nature was the very essence. 

Upon this ancient and honourable platform, the Methodist 
theology upon this subject fairly and fully places itself. It is 
an interesting fact, that Jonathan Edwards and John Wesley 
were occupied at the same time in elaborate replies to Dr 
Taylor. Ldwards finished his treatise in May 1757, and Wes- 
ley his in August of the same year. On the main questions 
at issue—the moral corruption of man’s nature, and the im- 
putation of Adam’s sin—the total fall of the race in the first 
man, and inability to do good in that state except by grace— 
they were in essential agreement, and substantially Calvinistic. 
Their illustrations of the subject and modes of vindicating the 
divine government, though original, are, in some cases, strik- 
ingly similar. The Congregationalist is the more philosophi- 

and profound, the Methodist the more laconic, pithy, and 
practical. Both wrote from a deep Christian experience, from 





* Institutes, b. ii. chap. i. sect. 6-8, 
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spiritual conflicts, and a breadth of religious consciousness, 
which carried them far above cold speculation into the warm 
life of things. , 

“ Original sin,” says Wesley, “is that sinful impurity which 
every man brings into the world,” a “nature tinted with sin.” 
“We came into the world with sinful propensities, sinful dis- 
positions derived from Adam.” “God does not look upon in- 
fants as innocent, but as involved in the guilt of Adam’s sin, 
otherwise death, the punishment denounced against that sin, 
could not be inflicted upon them.” Wesley’s treatise contains 
a minute defence of the Westminster propositions respecting 
original sin. His letter to Dr Taylor, a year or two after he 
published his reply, is graphic and characteristic :—‘ REVEREND 
Sir,—I esteem you as a person of uncommon sense and learn- 
ing; but your doctrine I cannot esteem. . . . Either you or I 
mistake the whole of Christianity from the beginning to the 
end! Either my scheme or yours is as contrary to the Seri ure 
as the Koran is. Is it mine or yours? Yours has gone through 
all England, and made numerous converts. I attack it from 
end to end. Let England judge whether it can be defended or 
not.”* In this view of the derivative character of the Edward- 
ean theology, it is something more than a provincialism. Nor 
can it properly be regarded as an improvement, except in its 
modes of statement and defence. Its affiliations are clearly with 
the genuine Calvinistic school. It brings nothing essentially 
new to that school, and excludes from it nothing of substantial 
doctrine that is old. If we do not mistake, it is in substance 
identical with it, and with it the Augustinian and Pauline 
theology which preceded it. 

Prof. Fisher, in a compact and instructive article in the 
New Englander,t appears to class Edwards and Calvin with 
the immediate imputationists. But these men, on the subject 
of original sin, we believe do not admit this classification. In 
respect to President Edwards, they regard it as one of his very 
few mistakes that he held the mediate doctrine. Historic fair- 
ness is leading them to relinquish Calvin also, and to place him 
in the same category with Edwards. The history of the imme- 
diate imputation doctrine, which includes the workings of some 
of the noblest minds of the Reformed Churel., « for the most 
part post-Calvinistic, and seems to have been brought forward 
against the Arminian movement. We submit that both Calvin 
and Edwards belong more exactly to Prof. Fisher’s second class 
than to the fourth—to those whose doctrine rests on the as- 
sumption “that moral evil, like physical evil, is hereditary.” 
Both adopt the doctrine of an “inherited corruption of cha- 





* Wesley’s Works, vol. v. p. 669. t Vol. xviii., No. 8, p. 698. 
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racter which is culpable.” Both deny that the descendants of 
Adam, being innocent, are accounted guilty for his transgres- 
sion, and teach that, inheriting an evil disposition from him as 
a penal consequence of his sin, they are accountable for their 
own sin. 

It is not our object to inquire whether this Edwardo-Calvin- 
ian doctrine of imputation and original sin is true or false, but 
to indicate our belief that it is much older and has a more 
honourable progenitor than Joshua Placaeus, or any theologi 
of the seventeenth century. As the radix of New England 
theology it is not an exotic. It has struck deep into the native 
soil of the church, and borne in all climes branches of the tree 
of life, as they have been grafted into it and made fruitful by 
the supernatural culture of the divine husbandman. It may not 
furnish a solution of the difficult problem satisfactory to all. 
Nor does any other theory. But it a the advantage of a solid 
basis in the following generally admitted facts. 

Ist. The unity of the human family in one common human 
nature. 2d. The present abnormal condition of the race in a 
state of hereditary moral evil. 3d. This evil in the race is 
traceable through successive generations, up to the first sin of 
the first man. 4th. A federal or covenant transaction with 
Adam as the representative of the race, in accordance with 
which they were to stand or fall with him, as he obeyed or 
transgressed the law. It accounts for these facts by saying—as 
all reasonable theories must do—it pleased , @ & wise 
Creator, to constitute men on the plan of unity, asa race. It 
pleased him, as a wise moral governor, to make Adam the re- 
presentative head under law for the whole. When he trans- 
gressed it pleased God, as a just Judge, to withdraw commu- 
nion from him as a penalty for his sin, through which his sin- 
ful disposition became a confirmed principle in him and in his 
posterity. 

We have aimed in this expose of the theology of President 
Edwards, to act the part of the historical interpreter—not to 
put our thoughts into his words, but to let him speak out his 
own. Our object has been not eisegesis, but exegesis, to un- 
fold the ground-work of the system—its self-consistency in the 
harmony of the internal and internal, the pistis and gnosis. 
Some will dissent from our construction on this hand, and some 
on that, as they fall into the right or left wing of this central 
body of New England theology. Some take the prestige of 
Edwards's name for the New Divinity, and some for the Old. 
Some claim him as an Old Calvinist, and some as a Hopkinsian 
or New Calvinist. One party says he was the founder of a new 
school, another that he was only an original and most successful 
teacher in the old. His son wrote an essay on half a score of 
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“Improvements made in Theology” by his father. But the 
honour of several of these improvements he gave to certain 
“ followers” of his father, who, by a metaphor, called their aber- 
rations from their master his improvements. By the same figure 
of speech, theories which the elder Edwards never taught, and 
some of which he repudiated, are sometimes called Edwardean, 
simply because held by the younger Edwards, or some other 
reputed follower of Edwards. 

opkins, the pupil, the fireside friend and biographer of the 
father, says he was a Calvinist, “on the maturest examination 
of the different schemes, and the comparison of them with the 
oracles of God.” He also represents the younger Edwards, 
when a student in theology, as in positive and self-confident 
opposition to several of the main positions of the father, and 
it is evident that to some of them he never became reconciled. 
President Edwards himself says he should not take it amiss to 
be called a Calvinist, though he disclaimed believing the doc- 
trines he held because Calvin taught them, and also believing 
in everything JUsT as he taught. If by the old theology is 
meant that Adam’s sin is immediately imputed to his posterity 
antecedently to their real sinfulness, so that they, being inno- 
cent, are held as personally guilty of his act, i by the new, 
that imputation is mediate, through the transmission of a sinful 
nature, which is the antecedent and ground of imputation, Pre- 
sident Edwards was doubtless with the new. But if by the new 


theology is meant that happiness is the chief end of God in 
creation, and that self-love is the primal motive in virtuous 
affections—that God would have prevented sin, but could not, 
and therefore permitted it; and by the old, that holiness and 
God’s excelleace and glory are the chief end, both of God and 


good men, and that was able to prevent moral evil, but 
saw it best to permit and overrule it, to something higher than 
prevention ;—if the new holds that depravity comes by each 
one’s own intelligent voluntary act, in a nature that tends to 
sin, but which we stigmatize when we call it sinful, from dis- 
ordered sensibilities and bodily appetites, and that the fall was 
of the animal rather than of the man; that original sin is 
each one’s first ion of known law, and that each has 
plenary power, as well as faculties, for all duty ;—if this be the 
new, Edwards, “in the elaborate and masterly defence of the 
“Calvinistic Divinity,” was unquestionably with the old, and 
against the new. And in no one of his treatises is he more 
explicitly and fully so than in the last on original sin. Hence 
the difficulty in conciliating its teachings with those anti- 
Edwardean schemes, called by his name simply because taught 
by his son or son’s followers. - 

This treatise has been pronounced by Dr Park, one of the 
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acutest dialecticians and theological writers of our time, the 
“ enigmatical treatise,” and for the explanation of one of its 
dark phrases, the following “key” is proposed: “ When we 
read in it of our evil propensities, we are to understand, first, 
that these are real choices and thus real sins ; or, secondly, that 
they are the effects of our having transgressed the law in 
Adam, and are thus metaphorical sins, just as our wrong 
actions, implying a wicked motive, are sins by a figure of 
speech ; or, thirdly, that they are sinful by a like metaphor, 
as they are occasions of our personal disobedience to law ; or, 
fourthly, that they are sinful by a double Ahonotony of cause 
for effect, or effect for cause.”* | Fre® y 

This method of interpretation is original and liar. It 
must find something in the treatise to build itself upon, or it 
would not have been suggested to a mind so acute and dis- 
criminating. But the key is elaborate, and to tyros in theology 
-will be perplexing. And if one such key is necessary to ex- 

lain the riddle in two words of the treatise, how many would 
* required to unlock the whole of it? In the result of this 
exegesis, too, the sins, “ by figure of speech,” are vastly out of 
proportion to the “real sins.” Besides, the turning of this key 
seems to lock out of the essay a somewhat fundamental idea 
which the author had carefully wrought into it,—that original 
sin is a real sinfulness which does not consist in choices. As 
it is, by his definition, “immnate,” it cannot be a choice, and 
yet it 1s “a sinful depravity of heart.” It is a corrupt STATE 
im @ MORAL sense, “which is opposite to what the law of God 
requires.” But, notwithstanding this method of interpretation, 
the treatise is virtually yielded, as a piece of old-fashioned 
Calvinism,—too tight-ribbed and iron-bound to be made over 
into New Divinity. Hence it is frankly admitted that it “is 
not a perfect exponent of what is now termed the Edwardean 
faith.” 

But where shall we look for such an exponent, if not to his 
own works? And if the last, maturest, richest fruits of his life 
and labours cannot be taken as such, on what can we rely? Is 
it quite just to make him nsible for a faith which was not 
his, and give the honour of his name to views which he dis- 
carded as erroneous? Further, this mode of construing the 
essay involves a logical necessity for discrediting, as well as 
disowning it. 

“ It was written amidst the constant alarms of an Indian war, and 
under many embarrassing influences of its author’s frontier parish, 
and with a constitution shattered by fever and ague. [Il health 
prevented his revising it as faithfully as he had revised his other 
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works, and when he published only a few sheets of it, death ended 
his labours. . . . The eer regret which he is said to have felt 
in prospect of his untimely death, arose from his inability to modify 
some things which he had written, and there are several reasons to 
believe that he meant to remove some verbal incongruities from the 
work which he had not finished with bis wonted care, and which 


he had deemed it needful to publish with more than his ueual 
haste.”* 


The obvious intent of this apologetic treatment is to break 
the force of a certain something in this treatise which bears 
against the modern doctrine that “all sin consists in sinning,” 
and in favour of the ancient one, that some sin consists in an 
“innate depravity of heart,” which is sinful. With the par- 
tisan aspects of the subject, we have nothing to do. Our pre- 
sent inquiry relates to what is historical and equitable. We 
are not able to see on what principles the complexion of Old 
Theology which the treatise bears, can be either accounted for 
or explained away by “the alarms of an Indian war,” or by the 
effects of “fever and ague.” The usual influence of such pro- 
vidential dispensations upon such men as Jonathan Edwards, 
is to clear the mind of prejudice and error, not to darken it 
by them. The sickness, thus apologetically alleged, occurred 
nearly two years before he commenced this work. Nor was 
his constitution so shattered by it, but that in the year follow- 
ing it, he produced those remarkable dissertations on the End 
of God in Creation, and on the Nature of True Virtue. Three 
years later, and five months after he had finished the treatise 
on Original Sin, in assigning several reasons adverse to his 
accepting the presidency of Nassau Hall College, he makes no 
reference to ill health. And the plans of Herculean labour 
with which he entered on his new field, quite preclude the idea 
of a shattered constitution. 

Nor, so far as we can learn, can this strong leaning of the 
work be accounted for by any unusual haste i finishing, re- 
vising, or in publishing it. The general plan of which this 
Essay constituted an important part, had been maturing in his 
mind for ten years. He was employed in its production 
nearly a year, and finished it, according to the date of the 
preface, May 27.1757. Nine months after, having it in hand 
meantime for any revision or alteration he might wish, he had 
printed only a few sheets, when death closed his earthly labours. 
The essay on the Will, which is a little longer than the one on 
Original Sin, was produced in the short period of four months 
and a half, and went to press in six or eight months after, 
shewing that he took more “than his wonted care” and time 
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re finishing, revising, and publishing this last work, rather than 
ess. 

We are not called to consider the question, whether or not 
it is an “ enigmatical treatise ?” nor how far it may be regarded 
as an “exponent of what is now termed the Edwardean faith ?” 
But that it is fairly entitled to be taken as the author's last 

t work, deliberately matured, elaborately wrought out, care- 
lly revised, and given to the world as an exponent of his 
own belief—of the genuine “ Edwardean faith,” a fair render- 
ing of the facts in the case leaves no reason to doubt. It may 
have in it more or less of human imperfection and error. But 
for its strong leanings to the ancient and catholic faith, it 
admits of no apology from ill health, the alarms of an Indian 
war, or any other cause. Jonathan Edwards, the disciple of 
Moses-like meekness and Johannic love, the matchless meta- 
physician, the man of massive grandeur, and granite stability 
of Christian character, in his later utterances, gave himself to 
the church and the world with a deliberation and explicitness 
which perfectly define his theological position, and entitle his 
words to be taken without attenuation or apology, as the ex- 
ponents of that position. 





Art. I —Evamgelism of the Eighteenth Century.* 


Watson. 

7. Lhe Hi of the Religious Movement Sg Eighteenth Century called 
Methodism. By Ase. Srevens, LL. 

8. T: on the Revival of Religion. By Jonataan Epwarps, 

9. The Great Awakening. By Joserpn Tracy. 


THEY who can regard the great religious and reformatory 
movements of the world without profound interest, are not to 
be envied either for their reverence for the principles of the 
divine government, or their sympathy with their race. Every 
age has peculiarities of its own, and characters adjusted to it, 
fitted to work in its spirit and form its temper. History now 
busies itself much with tracing the causes and occasions of in- 
dividual prowess, and the influence of such heroes upon their 





* This article is from the Presbyterian Quarterly Review, (American).—EFd. 
B. § F. £. R. 
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age. For, if it is certain that occasions of time and circum- 
stance give birth to great characters, it is not less certain that 
persons thus raised above the plane of their age, repay the 
gift by distinguishing their age from all others. e 

of the Reformation are spoken of as the creation of the time, 
but who will deny that they committed the fame of that stirring 
period to succeeding ages? The Puritan leaders, the Hoopers 
and Howes, the Charnocks and Baxters, were doubtless called 
forth by the exigencies of their times. The griping of despotism 
and the restraints of tyranny, were too severe to be endured, 
and these nobles and heroes stepped forward to do battle for 
the cause of God and humanity ; but by the strength of their 
faith and the fire of their zeal, with the matchless energy and 
vigour of their intellect, these men made their age famous for 
all future time. This is called the Puritan age, and rightly, 
since while they were summoned to action by the demand of 
God’s holy providence, they moved with mighty and resistless 
power, to mould and stamp their impress upon the life of the 
world. 

Who speaks of the reign of religious toleration and true 
liberty of spirit, before whose eyes the majestic forms of Milton 
and Owen, of Leighton and Baxter, do not pass in their heroic 
grandeur? So of the Reformation. We cannot dissociate the 
names of Wickliffe and Huss, of Melanchthon, Luther, and Cal- 
vin, from our thoughts, of the great reawakening of the church 
of God, in the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries. 

It is not essential that we should attempt to draw the line, 
and shew just how far the exigencies of any given period go 
towards making character, and how far the leading and con- 
trolling minds of such period, influence and fashion the age. 
This is legitimately within the province of the philosophy of 
history. 

There is another thought intimately associated with this. 
As in the workings of our minds, it always influences to a greater 
or less extent other minds, so one age or period operates to 
control and modify succeeding ones. This view, though by no 
means new, is one to which, in our estimate of our own times, 
we are slow to give its proper weight and force. The pure 
running stream, starting from its healthful source far up in the 
wild regions of the mountains, is variously affected as it glides 
along, by the soil through and over which it passes, and he who 
sees the vitiated, streaked, and kled stream as it flows at 
his feet, cannot tell why it is thus impure, until he knows 
something of the substances through which it has made its way ; 
so he alone can properly estimate the period in which he lives, 
by a careful aay of the various phenomena occurring in the 
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world of principles, of forces and of moral life, of the times 
which have immediately preceded it. 

A careful survey of history shows that there have been but 
few leading epochs, few marked and forming periods. In philo- 
sophy there have been but two or three leading eras. In the 
science of government there have been but few commanding 
theories or schools. So, also, in the spiritual history of our 
race, there have been but three or four distinct and controlling 
eras, and around these points may be arranged all theories 
and creeds. Whoso would read human history correctly, has 
only to define these leading periods, and fix them clearly in 
his mind, and from them proceed to the investigation and 
classification of all that grows out of and relates to them. 

And we must remember, too, that the only true history of 
man is that which gives Christ and the Church their rightful 
place in it. Von Muller said of Herder’s “ Philosophy of His- 
tory,” “I find everything here but Christ, and what is the his- 
tory of the world without Jesus Christ ?” 

It is upon the principles here indicated, that the author of 
the volume first named at the head of this article proceeds. 
There are few writers of the age whose thoughts are so su 
tive, and whose analysis is so philosophically just. We have 
placed the work of Mr Taylor at the head of our list for an- 
other reason. It is because it gives the clue to the most we 
wish to say. The other works, especially the “ Life and Times 
of Lady Huntingdon,” are all valuable as sources of informa- 
tion touching this t religious awakening. But in his 
“Wesley and Methodism,” the object of the writer is to fix the 
latitude and longitude of that great system of religious policy 
called Methodism, among the spiritual and ecclesiastical move- 
ments of the world; to shew that, as a grand evangelical move- 
ment, it did “immediately or remotely, so give an influence to 
Christian feeling and profession on all sides, that it has come 
to present itself as the ae int of our modern religious 
history. The field preaching of Wesley and Whitefield in 1739, 
was the event whence the religious epoch now current, must 
date its commencement. Back to the events of that time must 
we look necessarily, as often as we would trace to its source, 
what is most characteristic of the present times. And this 
is not all, for the Methodism of the past age points forward to 
the next coming development -of the powers of the gospel.” 
Here we have the keynote of almost all that is important in 
reference to Methodism as related to the past, the present, and 
the future, of religious thought, life, and action. 

But it must be remarked that this use of the word Metho- 
dism is very general and comprehensive. It is used as inclusive 
of the policy adopted by Wesley, Whitefield, Harris, and their 
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coadjutors. It is singularly unfortunate that the word has 
been appropriated as simply expressive of the distinguishin, 

features of a single religious sect, and always associated wit: 

their history. It belongs, in so far as it has any special signi- 
fication, to the whole church of Christ as reawakened and 
summoned to a new and ever brightening mission, from the 
slumbers and stupor of two centuries. Mr — does not re- 
gard the system now called Methodism as holding any relation 
to that of the last century. Indeed, he expressly tells us that 
“the Methodism of the eighteenth —a has ceased to have 
any extant representative among us. one are there now, 
who with an entire congeniality of feeling can interpret to us 
its phases, or can warmly and forcibly speak of it, and plead 
for it as a reality with which they themselves are conversant.” 
We are somewhat inclined to question whether this vigorous 
writer has not expressed his — too strongly upon this 
point. To say that Methodism has undergone a very radical 


change both in its form and spirit, is simply to affirm a self- 
evident position to any who are at all familiar with its histo 
for the last half century. But we doubt if it be true that it 
has “ceased to have any extant representative among us.” 

The record of the great evangelic movement which we have 
in these several volumes, and others of a kindred character, 
most clearly mark it as quite out of the ordinary course of 


things. The true principle on which we are to estimate this 
great work is thus set forth. “Christianity being true without 
abatement in its own sense, Methodism as a genuine develop- 
ment of its principal elements, must be religiously regarded as 
such, while yet it may be open to exceptions on many grounds, 
as the product of minds more good and fervent than always 
well ordered.” 

Methodism in this wide sense, as the veritable exponent of 
deep and mighty spiritual convictions, is to be ed as one 
of the great impulses in Divine providence for the emancipa- 
tion of our race from the bondage of corruption, and it holds a 
most important relation to all men in all time. It was “one 
of the marked utterances of the gospel.” Its relation to the 
Reformation is very apparent. The first Reformation was 
more especially of doctrine, while the last was the reawakening 
of the spiritual life. The Calvinistic Reformation was most 
prominently a re-proclamation of the great fundamental doc- 
trines and — es of our faith—the resurrection, as from a 
protracted burial of the distinguishing truths of the gospel, 
though not without its immediate practical results; Methodism 
was the infusion of a new religious life into the very heart of 
the church and the world—the trumpet sound of vital piety in 
the leaden ears of stupor and death. In the order of time, 
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the doctrinal reform is to be reckoned first, but in degree of 
importance it is difficult to say which is to have precedence ; 
for doctrine without spiritual life and fervent ice, is like 
faith without works; and, on the other hand, a fervid zeal with- 
out doctrinal basis could by no possibility be permanent. 

The primitive Methodists entertained not the remotest idea 
of reforming the doctrines of Christendom, nor of making their 
mark on the creed of the church future. They dealt with in- 
terests far more tangible, and more speedily realised to their 
hearts —the spiritual renovation and rescue of millions of 
souls, “dead in Adam” but “alive in Christ,” from sin and 
hell. And from this mighty work, they thought not to come 
down to break lances with theological combatants, nor spend 
their strength in metaphysical and scholastic discussions. How- 
ever much the professed successors of the primitive Methodistic 
company have set themselves in array against the doctrines of 
Calvinism, and cried “bigotry /” in the ears of the disciples of 
the champion of Geneva, they will find but poor comfort in a 
reference to the true history of primitive Wesleyan Methodism. 
Neither John Wesley nor any of his associates in that great 
and glorious reign of grace, was capable of reforming the creed 
of Calvin. Fletcher of Madely, who is reckoned as the conser- 
vat or of Methodist theology, was very far below the standard 
for one who should take upon himself to reform or reconstruct 
a system of doctrines so thoroughly compacted and so impreg- 
nably fortified from the word of God. So far as we can see, 
not one of all those heroic souls who commenced that wonderful 
evangelistic movement, was mentally fitted to lay broad and 
deep a theological and philosophical basis for the future church. 
When God wants men for a special exigency or a particular 
field, he brings them forward amply qualified for the work 
committed to their charge. These men, as we have said, were 
not fitted either by nature or culture, or experience, for doc- 
trinal reformers. And hence, we believe, that Methodism was 
never commissioned for this specific work. We must be par- 
doned for any seeming want of charity, in declaring our belief 
that it travelled out of its legitimate sphere, when it undertook 
the work of reforming the creed of Christendom. Vast, far- 
reaching, and glorious, as have been the results of the Metho- 
dist movement, who shall tell us that they would not have been 
far greater and more glorious, had there been a strict and un- 
wavering adherence to the doctrines so glowingly sounded forth 
by Whitefield, and others of their most distinguished founders ? 

ethodism, considered as a system of doctrines, has never 
taken, can never take, high fin 9 Its genius leads not in that 
direction ; its heavenly mission, though by no means less im- 
portant, was not distinctively doctrinal In this opinion, we 
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are conscious of no pein and we cannot but believe that 
those will agree with us who carefully and — stud 
e - 


the intellectual and religious character of the early “ 
istic Company.” Of this company, Mr Taylor says :— 


“ But with what order of men is it that we have todo? Let it 
be confessed that this company does not include one mind of that 
amplitude and grandeur, the contemplation of which, as a natural 
object—a sample of humanity—excites a pleasurable awe and swells 
the bosom with a vague ambition, or with a noble emulation, Not 
one of the founders of Methodism can claim to stand on any such 
high level; nor was one of them gifted with the philosophical 
faculty, the abstractive, analytic power. More than one was a 
shrewd and exact logician, but none a master of the higher reason. 
Not one was erudite in more than an ordinary degree ; not one was 
an accomplished scholar. Yet while several. were fairly learned, 
few were illiterate, and none shewed themselves to be imbued with 
fanaticism and igno:ance.” 


The prominent actors in this d religious awakening, were 
John and Charles Wesley, Whitefield, Fletcher, Coke, and 
Lady Selina, Countess of Huntingdon. Clustering about the 
lives of these persons will be found all there is of interest in 
connection with the greatest religious awakening since the days 
of Pentecost. We are glad to know that Lady Huntingdon is 
coming to take, as she has not hitherto done, her cunaiens in 
history as one of the noble and leading spirits in the founding 
of Methodism and giving type to modern evangelical Chris- 
tianity. No one can adequately value the service rendered to 
religion by this noble lady, who does not thoroughly acquaint 
himself with the history of her private relations, as given in 
these noble volumes of her “Life and Times.” We know not 
any volumes of biography so calculated to set the heart all 
aglow with the fervour of Christian piety and zeal. She was 
eminently fitted by her superior mental endowments and per- 
sonal qualities, to exert a controlling influence in whatever 
direction she should turn her attention, and added to this, she 
was the centre of a large and powerful circle of English no- 
bility. And when at length, under the preaching of Whitefield, 
her heart was filled with the divine love, and all her powers 
were consecrated to the undivided service of her God, she bent 
herself with an invincible energy of purpose to the evangelical 
Methodistic movement. It seems clear that this grand, heroic 
woman was brought forward for the special pu of becoming 
a munificent and devoted patron of those holy men, to whom 
had been committed so sublime and glorious a work. “ Much,” 
says Mr Taylor, “of what has become characteristic of modern 
evangelical piety had its origin in Lady Huntingdon’s drawing- 
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ne is to say, in the circles of which she was the centre, 
and her drawing-room the gathering point.” 
In a pe ro tagorest of the ae Methodists, there are 
several others which should appear. The first Society was 
formed in 1738, in a chapel, a plain, but venerable building, 
in Neville’s Court, Fetter Lane, London. gan el in addition 
to those already named, met from time to time, I , Howell, 
Harris, Cennick, Hall, Oakley, Hutchins, Sir grey Phillips, 
and Sir John Thorold, all of vl contributed very largely to 
the strengthening and perfecting the Methodist interests. And 
here we are not to forget the important part acted by the mother 
of John Wesley. We cannot doubt that the system of lay 
preaching, which formed so distinct and characteristic an ele- 
ment in the great religious undertaking of that day, in its 
origin was attributable, in no inconsiderable a degree, to her 
influence, through her illustrious son. When Mr field, the 
first regular lay preacher, commenced his career, many of the 
leaders thought a he & had ‘usurped the sacred office. On Mr 
Wesley’s return to London from a preaching tour, the case was 
laid before him, and those who had ‘ms sein, tees | represented 
the matter as a great and grave i larity and grievance, 
that should be immediately corre Wesley was at once 
indignant at their breach of order, and being at the house of 
his mother, manifested great displeasure in her presence, who, 
on seeing it, inquired the cause, to which he replied, “ Thomas 
Maxfield has, I understand, turned preacher!” Looking him 
seriously in the face, she said, “John, you know what my sen- 
timents have been, you cannot suspect me of readily favouring 
anything of this kind; but,” she added, “take care what you 
do with that young man, for he is as surely called of to 
preach as you are. Examine what have been the fruits of his 
preaching, and learn yourself.” He heard Mr Maxfield, and 
at once expressed both his satisfaction and his sanction, by 
saying, “It is the Lord, let him do what seemeth him good!” 
Here it may be interesting to note a letter written about this 
time, by the Countess to Wesley. She had heard Mr 
Maxfield several times in their gatherings at the “Foundry,” 
as also in her own mansion, and thus expressed her o + of 
him: “I never mentioned to you that I have seen 
field. He is one of the greatest instances of God's es 
favour that I know. He is raised from the stones to sit among 
the princes of his people. He is my astonishment. How is 
God's power shewn in weakness! You can have no idea what 
an attachment I have to him. He is highly favoured of the 
Lord. The first time I made him pode § expecting little 
from him, I sat over against him and thought what a power 
of God is with him, to make me give attention to him. But 
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before he had gone over one-fifth any one that had seen 
me would have thought that I had made of wood or stone, 
so quite immovable I both felt and looked. His power in 
prayer is quite extraordinary. To deal plainly, I could either 
talk or write for an hour about him.” 

By Mr Wesley’s order, Maxfield was soon translated from the 
office of expounder to that of regular preacher. 

The portraiture of this Methodistic band is exceedingly at- 
tractive. They are always painted as a noble-hearted company 
of men and women, most thoroughly awake to the exalted des- 
tiny of human souls. They could not, as they did not, boast 
of towering intellect. Placed beside such men as John Howe, 
John Owen, Richard Baxter, John Flavel, John Knox, Philip 
Melancthon, Martin Luther, and John Calvin, they fall far 
below them, “in comparison of learning, in theological attain- 
ment, in intellectuality and discursive power as preachers and 
writers, as well as in the depth and elevation of their devotional 
style. 

"They have not the d, stately, and solemn tread of those 
great masters of scholastic and patristic lore, but when they 
marshalled their forces on the battle-field against the invisible 
hosts of darkness, against spiritual wickedness in high places, 
there was a determination and energy, and dauntlessness of 
purpose and chivalric daring, that gave them place in the very 
front rank of God’s chosen instruments of righteousness. Mr 
Wesley’s ideal of Methodism as a religious institution seemed 
to be measured by his estimate of conversion. He and his 
companions went with hearts all aflame, and sentences — 
with celestial fire, to preach Jesus crucified, and save perishing 
souls of men, “ pulling them out of the fire,” and then looki 
with compassionate eye upon these “babes in Christ” scat; 
abroad as lambs in the midst of ravening wolves, his first care 
was to gather them into one organisation, mainly for the pur- 
pose of reproducing the same glorious results. ‘ 

The great revival of the last century, as well in our own 
country as through the British Isles, was characterised by some 
features which were entirely new, or which at least had never 
before been brought so racer p | to view. One of these pecu- 
liarities was the awakening of the religious sense. There was 
not, properly ing, any discovery of new doctrines, nor a 
modification of the old, but a taking of the evangelical and 
well established truths of the gospel and reproducing them as 
true to the quickened hearts of men. And here, in ing, 
would we record our belief that the preacher of the word .is 
instrumental in the conversion of the largest number of souls 
who preaches the doctrines of the cross, asswming them ali to 
be true. The world does not so much require logic, and rea- 
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soning, and entation, as the direct and pungent appeals 
of truth, “in demonstration of the Spirit and of power.” This 
always commands the attention of the human conscience and 
makes a lodgment in the sensitive heart. And this was pre- 
cisely what the Methodist preachers set themselves to do. 
What in this connection is termed the religious sense, is the 
susceptibility to religious impressions that every man finds 
deep in his nature. At the time when this great evangelical 
movement , this religious sense had been slumbering for 
ages. For a long period the intellect had been the theatre of 
action, while the dominion of the heart had very much run to 
waste. 

Religion as it existed in the English Church, in the midst of 
wars and rumours of wars, was a speculative, frigid, and formal 
matter. A dead, yet rigid formalism was seen on every hand 
among the nominal people of God, and when he kindled within 
their bosoms the genial glow of a higher and more vigorous 
Christian life, the early revival preachers could no longer con- 
tent themselves while living in the midst of such dreadful stag- 
nation. This state of things may be said to have given rise 
to Methodism. Hence we are not surprised when we find the 
mighty preacher aiming his heaviest blows against this heart- 
less religionism. These earnest men could not endure this 
spiritual sleep so near to death, this torpor of the highest and 
noblest nature. Hence we find them aiming at the outset to 
awaken and bring into more vigorous play, a vivid sense of 
eternity, and the reality of future and eternal retribution. The 
primitive Methodist preacher dwelt with his hearers as if he 
truly believed that the time is coming, “in the which the 
heavens being on fire shall be dissolved, and the elements shall 
melt with fervent heat.” To him the scenes of the final judg- 
ment were a startling and awful reality, which he never thought 
of doubting. This full conviction gave to him great plainness 
of speech. The very same essential truths, proclaimed by the 
staid, godly, and sober Puritan, or the polished and scholarly 
Churchman, would awaken no such emotions, would stir no 
such thoughts in the hearer’s heart or mind. They might, 
indeed, be received as true; challenge the reason, and lead 
captive the intellectual man, but there would be the end of 
their work. The congregation of worshippers would pass from 
the sanctuary as unaffected as they entered it. hen the 
truths of the word of God fall simply upon the intellect, the 
conscience unimpressed, the religious sensibilities unaroused, 
and the heart unaffected, the multitude of respectful hearers 
may, indeed, be orthodox ; they may, through a long course of 
years, be instructed and soundly indoctrinated ; but, resting 
there, they are still far from Christians. The preacher who 
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only succeeds in convincing the intellect of his hearers, while 
the religious sense remains in a torpid, dormant state, will be 
compelled, at last, to mourn over a barren ministry. His con- 
gregation will go unprepared to judgment. Not so, however, 
when the primitive preacher of the last century entered the 
sacred place and delivered the message from heaven. The 
word is now very “ quick and powerful,” and the multitude are 
swayed by it as the forest trees by the blast of a tornado. 
Heaven and hell are no longer fictions, but they are awful 
realities to be not only believed but felt. Sin is made to “a 
pear exceeding sinful” The law transgressed clamours for 
satisfaction, and violated justice lifts the rod to smite the guilty 
in vengeance, the sound of the final trumpet is heard, and, in a 
twinkling, the awe-stricken hearer is borne before the 
white throne, the books are opened, the sentence is sadball 
ungodly are driven “into outer darkness,” and the righteous 
are welcomed by choirs of cherubim and seraphim “into life 
eternal.” Under the full power of such amazing truths so 
vividly presented, the people are transfixed, groans and sighs 
and sobs fill the sanctuary, from which, in speechless astonish- 
ment, the congregation proceed, many to become henceforth 
the willing and obedient subjects of the “ King of kings, and 
the Lord of lords.” 

Mr Taylor has-given so graphic a picture of the style of 


preaching of which we speak, that we cannot forbear to quote 
it :— 


“We can, many of us, recall the recollection of those overcrowd- 
ing times, when a preacher of unmatched power and grace—a per- 
fect orator—used to fix every eye upon himself through his hour of 
fluent and affluent sublimities. How did all faces gleam with an 
intensity of intellectual enjoyment, longing to vent itself in loud 
acclamations at every pause ; and when the hour of fascination was 
over, what looks of gratulation were exchanged among friends from 
pew to pew ! what shaking of hands, and how many smiles and nods 
passed to and fro among the delighted people! But now all these 
pleasurable indications must be dismissed, for it is a Methodist, of 
Wesley’s or Whitefield’s order, that is in this same pulpit. As a 
preacher, he is not more sincere or right-minded than the last; and 
as an orator, he is far less highly gifted; he is not so accomplished 
a theologian, nor in any sense is he rather to be chosen than the 
other, as to his disposition or endowments, or as to his creed; but 
he is a Methodist, and his words sink into the hearts of those that 
hear. While he speaks, a suppressed anxiety rules the spirit of the 
crowd, and this feeling breaks forth into sighs on every side. The 
preacher's style is not, in itself, oratorically affecting, and yet many 
weep, and an expression not to be stimulated, of dread and of an- 
guish, marks many faces. What is it then that has taken place ? 
It is this—that a sense deep-seated in the structure of human nature, 
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but which has hitherto slumbered, has suddenly woke up. There 
is a tumult in the soul, while a power irresistible is claiming its rights 
over both body and soul. Instead of that interchange of smiles 
which lately had pervaded the congregation, while the orator was 
doing his part, now every man feels himself alone in that crowd. 
Even the preacher himself is almost forgotten; for an immortal, 
guilty spirit has come into the presence of Eternal Justice. Within 
the dismayed heart, it is as if the moral condition, hitherto unheeded, 
were spread abroad for strictest scrutiny. Quite gone from the 
thoughts are all those accessories of religious feeling which so often, 
in times past, had been the source of agreeable, devout excitement. 
It is a dread of. the supreme rectitude that now holds the mind and 
heart.” 


This was undoubtedly one of the most prominently charac- 
teristic features of the preaching of those times, that it aroused 
the religious sensibilities and eats vividly before the mind 
a sense of eternal verities. The ho y men in this country who 
stood on the high places of Zion, and gave direction to the sen- 
timents of the multitude, were of the same kind, and in all 
that gave Methodism its name and place in history, they were 
as truly Methodist as Wesley or Whitefield, Howell Harris, 
or John Berridge. Edwards, the Tennents, Blair, Parkman, 
and Parsons, who conducted the host of God’s people in the 
“ great awakening,” were wonderfully effective in the pulpit, 
and for graphic power, for pungent appeals to the conscience, 
and overwhelming exhibitions of the great truths of the word 
of God, these men probably were not a whit behind their 
brethren across the sea. 

We are to notice that as these revival preachers were largely 
successful in calling the attention of the careless to the con- 
. cerns of the soul ; that they were in their turn, greatly stimu- 
lated in their work by what seems to have been a characteristic 
element of that religious awakening—we mean a prevalence of 
the Holy Spirit among the masses of the people, calling them 
to prayer, confession, and repentance. This awful sense of the 
realities of life, death, judgment, eternity, heaven, and hell, 
seen in the case of the individual sinner, awakened by divine 
power under the preaching of some faithful man of God, came 
at length to be a settled conviction among the godless multi- 
tude. The attention of the people every where was turned to 
matters of religion. Many of the letters of Lady Huntingdon 
to Wesley, Whitefield, and others, reveal this state of things 
in the most glowing and exultant language of a saint, whose 
heart could scarce contain its great joy at the wonderful 
triumphs of grace. President Edwards also gives us a picture 
of this state of things in our own land. He tells us that— 


“The minds of the people were wonderfully taken off from the 
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world ; it was treated amongst us as a thing of very little conse- 
quence ; they seemed to follow their worldly business more as a part 
of their duty than from any disposition they had to it; religion was 
with all sorts the great concern, and the world was a thing only by 
the by. The only thing in their view was to get the Kingdom of 
Heaven, and every one appeared pressing into it. The engagedness 
of their hearts in this great concern could not be hid—it appeared 
in their very countenances. It was then a dreadful thing among us 
to lie out of Christ, in danger every day of dropping into hell; and 
what persons’ minds were intent upon was to escape for their lives, 
and fly from the wrath to come. All would eagerly lay hold of 
opportunities for their souls, and were wont very often to meet to- 
gether in private houses for religious purposes—which meetings, 
when appointed, were wont greatly to be thronged.” 


Such was the pervading influence of the divine Spirit among 
the people, and their vivid realisation of the sublime truths of 
religion settled as a pall upon all communities of men, leading 
them to believe that the sovereign Majesty of heaven had, in- 
deed, come to claim his rightful supremacy on earth. With 
all this, there was a prevalent sense of personal responsibility, 
which was quite in advance of anything that had been seen 
before. The soul’s consciousness seemed vastly stimulated, 
and it felt itself brought into more immediate and personal 


contact with a being of supreme power and inflexible justice. 


The constant tendency of the individual is to lose himself in 
the great human crowd. To sink personal identity, and neu- 
tralise his personal obligations and accountability, is counted 
as a facile and pleasant method of relieving ourselves of some 
of the most grievous burdens of an irreligious life. One of the 
prominent features of the great awakening, was that this dis- 
ition, or tendency, was reproved, and the gospel was armed 
y the Holy Ghost with a tremendous and irresistible indivi- 
dualising power. Man was made to come forth into the light 
and take his priate place before God as guilty and ac- 
countable. As he listened to the flaming message from the 
pulpit, he became conscious of his individual ill-desert and 
condemnation. For the time he was made to feel that he 
stood alone—all human supports and sympathies removed, and 
he in the august presence of the Supreme arbiter as really 
alone as if no other being vig ever been created. 

The preacher arose in his place to announce “a message 
from God” to men, and such was his vivid, overflowing sense 
of its truth and importance, that he felt as if he must talk 
directly to the hearts and consciences of his hearers, and so he 
called upon each one apart from all the rest, to give heed to 
his wo The very fervour and depth of his own spiritual 
convictions, irresistibly led him to this course ; and in this, the 
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sane religious movement lifted the ministry and the church 
ar above any position they had ever held since apostolic times. 
The pulpit of to-day is feeling the impetus given to it a hun- 
dred years ago in the augmented power it possesses to awaken 
the slumbering souls of men. 

Another very marked feature of the Methodistic age and 
work, was the reawakening of the missionary spirit of the 
church. After the missionary zeal and energy of the apostolic 
period had died away, the church for ages was content to rest 
in a more formal service ; to worship by torchlight in the sub- 
terranean abodes of superstition and Romish darkness. The 
recluse became the representative type of church piety, zeal, 
and devotion. With the decay of the missionary spirit, we 
must couple the decline of evangelical doctrines, until at 
length the creed of Christendom became a mere form of hol- 
low-sounding words. For we may settle this in our minds, 
that just in proportion as a church ceases to be evangelistic 
will it cease to be evangelical. The one state is usually a true 
measure of the other. It was essential that the early re- 
formers, the men of gigantic intellect, of profound conceptions 
of the truth of God’s word, should stand forth as the ex- 
pounders and defenders of that word with its precious freight 
of saving truth for mankind against the usurpations of the 
man of sin; but their work being accomplished, it was quite 
as necessary that another class of men should be raised up, 
who, in their turn, should summon into a new and more vigor- 
ous life the too long dormant heart of the church, and let it 
flame with a divine Jove and compassion for a ruined race. 
Such a class of Christian heroes were the men who led forward 
the elect hosts in the great revival of the last century. They 
knew no limits to Christ-like zeal and effort, but the limit of 
the race. Shores then unreached, seas yet uncrossed, people 
yet unknown, continents and islands unimagined, have received 
the Scriptures; regions of the earth, literally a new and 
greater world, have hailed the advent of the Messiah’s king- 
dom, and wished good luck, in the name of the Lord, to those 
who came to them with knowledge and with power to reveal 
the secrets of heaven, and to win souls predestined to an im- 
mortality of glory. “The educational and missionary zeal of 
this day may well inspire faith, may well excite imagination, 
and encourage the expectation of an immeasurable extent of 
unimaginable good.” But to whom is chiefly due this present 
energy? To the Whitefields, the Wesleys, the Edwardses, and 
the Tennents of the last century, The modern missionary 
spirit was born in the great awakening. The divine and holy 
impulse then given to the church of has not ceased to be 
felt, and it never will. Spiritual, active, practical Christianity - 
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then asserted its sway over a heavy, leaden-eyed, and almost 
fruitless orthodoxy. Whitefield on Moorfields among the 
twenty thousand of the famishing for the bread of life ; Wesley 
among the swarming, sooty colliers of Kingswood ; Gilbert 
Tennent travelling through our land, preaching day and night 
to the clustering multitude; and David Brainerd with the 
poor Indians at Crossweeksung ; these men were the true re- 
presentatives of the quickened missionary, aggressive piety of 
the church. These flaming ministers of God took their places 
on the highways of the world, and with clear, ringing voices, 
cried out: “The Spirit of the Lord is upon me, because he 
hath anointed me to preach the gospel to the poor. He hath 
sent me to heal the broken-hearted ; to preach deliverance to 
the captives, and recovery of sight to the blind; to set at 
liberty them that are bruised ; to proclaim the acceptable year 
of the Lord.” 

No one who is at all familiar with the history of the great 
revival of the evangelical piety of the church in the last cen- 
tury, can for a moment question that there was an amazing 
impulse given to the missionary spirit,—a spirit heroic, daring, 

rsistent, because having its spring and foundation in the 
ove of souls. The philosophy of this is simple, if indeed any 
are disposed to ask for it. It is in the very nature of the gos- 
pel to awaken and stimulate all the humane and benevolent 
pe pare sentiments, and sympathies of the regenerated heart, 
and just in proportion to the fervour of the evangelical spirit, 
will be the missionary zeal and earnestness of the militant 
church. “The gospel,” says the author of “Spiritual Chris- 
tianity,” “if it be warmly embraced, as a motive of conduct, 
does contain a reason and an impulse tending directly to 
carry forth Christianity and all its present blessings from land 
to land, until the human family is everywhere happy. And it 
does this by the solemn challenge of every human being as its 
own ; how vile soever by actual condition, every human being 
is yet valuable, precious, and honourable as redeemed.” In 
virtue of this great truth, however loathsome we may find 
man, we yet may not despise, nor abhor, nor neglect him. As 
a member of the family, he is indeed “dead in Adam,” but 
yet is he “alive in Christ.” In respect of every child of man, 
lost as he may seem, and visibly despicable, the Redeemer 
stretching forth his hand in caution, says, “Take heed that ye 
despise him not.” Whoso reads the “life and times” of those 
who figured ix the “ great awakening” must be persuaded that 
this sentiment entered largely into their experience, The 
Methodist preacher's tent! Meshell with unquenchable zeal for 
the salvation of his race. His love made him bold and confi- 
dent of success. He could cross oceans and continents, he 
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could “endure hardness as a good soldier,” he could scale 
mountains, and take his weary way through forests and jungles 
and miasm{&tic champai s, if so be he might proclaim the 
“unsearchable riches” to those for whom Christ died. And 
thus, as we think, was a new era marked in the history of the 
church on earth. The great body of believers in all lands 
were baptized with a new spirit, that not only made its deep 
and holy impression upon that age, but upon all future ages 
of the world. Whether we regard the holy men, who were 
the chief actors; the means by which the work was moved 
forward ; the spirit which seemed pervasive in the mind of 
Christians, or the glorious results secured to the human family ; 
the Methodistic revival, spreading over both continents, was 
unquestionably the most wonderful and important evangelic 
movement in the church in modern times. It commenced in 
a sovereign manner, and was clearly the work of the Holy 
Ghost. It could be guaged by no rules or principles fami- 
liar to the church. It reached all classes of society, and 
seemed permanently to impress itself upon the intellect and 
heart of nations. hen shall we have again such a divine 
visitation? When will the church and its ministry be quick- 
ened into such a glow of spiritual life? When will Zion once 
again put on such “beautiful garments,” and go forth with 
— peeing power? “Come from the four winds, O 
th.” 





ArT. III.—The Old Testament in the New.* 


“Tue Old Testament is done away in the New.” Indeed! 
By absorption, transfer, or reproduction? Done away, as are 
the foundations of a temple by the glorious edifice set upon 
them ; in a sense, growing out of them ? 

The notion above set down, is not alone that of an uneasy 
and illogical ignorance, but some honest and well-read people 
think so, and say so; do it, we are ony to know, to rescue 


their bigoted and petted ism from scriptural demolition, Others, 
with an economic faith, hold to it as a convenient way of having 
the divine word epitomised ; as if all the essential virtue of the 
Old was held in extract in the New Testament. Others still 
say 80, a8 a pious way of exalting the gospel to a revered 
supremacy of grace as against the law. It seems to these, that 
the gospel Scripture is endowed with more glory, by esteeming 
the law and the prophets as a vesture that has waxed old, and 


* This Article is from the American Theological Review.—Ed. B. § F. E.R. 
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is fit only to be folded away. Some ministers even take a secret 
unction to themselves that their texts are New Testament texts. 
Preach from the “old dispensation!” Not they. And some 
disciples encourage their hopes of growth “in grace and in the 
knowledge of our Lord and Saviour,” by an exclusive reading 
in the gospels and in the epistles, treating “ Moses and the 
prophets” as “things behind ;” forgetting that, beginning with 
them, our blessed Lord “ expounded unto them in all the Scrip- 
tures the things concerning himself,” and that “ all Scripture 
is given by inspiration of God, and 7s profitable.” 

We feel no special alarm at these things, discern no signs as 
of an east wind to spread a blight on the graces of the whole 
church in them ; but we do think that, knowing the way of 
God in Scripture more perfectly, would perfect the affections of 
many, and help all to hearken more reverently to Christ saying, 
“ Search the Scriptures,” &c., while no Scriptures existed but 
those known to us as the Old Testament. Unless that command 
has been recalled, our divine Lord is yet saying to us, “ Search 
the Scriptures of the first Testament, for in them ye have 
eternal life.” 

Now, if the body of Scriptures which we term the New Tes- 
tament can be shewn to hold, as the setting holds the gem, 
multitudes of sentences, words, and ideas which were first uttered 
by “holy men of old, as moved by the Holy Ghost,” that through 
all the fabric of the latter covenant run lines of thought and utter- 
ance, charged with the double vitality of the original inspiration 
and of the selecting inspiration, that the former claims to be 
fundamental to the latter, and the latter meets the claim by 
hundreds of consenting recognitions, then will not the reproach 
of superannuation and of displacement be at least rebuked and 
shamed? Christ’s prayer, “Sanctify them through thy truth,” 
is of none effect through this tradition of ignorant unbelief upon 
those deluded by it. Rejecting a portion of God’s word, pro- 
verbially plunders from all the rest its sanctifying force. Dis- 
owning a section, book, or chapter of the eternal word, is just 
thrusting a line of ice in among the flowers and fruits of en 
dise. A silent frost-stroke benumbs all that is growing there. 
Let us rather testify to the grand organic oneness “ vital in 
every part,” 

In a somewhat homely, but we hope convincing, form, we 
will plead this case ; do it by a careful numerical summary of 


pemens chosen by New Testament writers out of the Old 
estament. 


One of the incomparable helps to Bible study furnished by 
the Bagsters, London, is a tabulated summary of “ peamers in 
the Old Testament quoted or alluded to in the New Testament.” 

As the title shews, these extracts are placed in two classes, 
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The tables name and classify the passages. The counting, com- 
paring, and arranging, as found hereafter, are ours, 

To begin with their sum total, viz., eight hundred and fifty, 
which is about the number specified, we have at once the 
numerical argument in outline. Very few of these occur twice ; 
i.¢., no author repeats his reference to the same passage, nor do 
two or more authors select the same ; so that the above number 
fairly represents the intimacy of the two authorships. 

The distinction between the two classes of quotations will be 
seen by examples. The first return to the Old Testament by 
the New is in Matt. i. 23, the acts recounted as “done that it 
might be fulfilled which was spoken by the prophet, saying, 
‘ Behold, a virgin shall be with child, and shall bring forth a 
son,” &c. In Isaiah vii. 14, the original is found, not in the 
same words, but in the same thought and order. The first 
example of allusion is in the 5th chapter, 5th verse: the words, 
“ Blessed are the meek,” are an allusion to Psa, xxxvii. 11, “ but 
the meek shall inherit the earth,” &. These shew the mode of 
classification. Where the transcript claims to be the words or 
sentiment of the first Testament, it is rated as a quotation. 
Where there is resemblance in phrase or thought, reference to 
fact or ordinance, ceremony or locality, it is classed as an allu- 
sion ; both alike shewing that the spirit of inspiration in the 
latter, adopted and perpetuated by actual transference the former 
Scripture. A field of most engaging study at once opens through 
these singularly impressive and sympathetic transcripts. The 
personalities of evangelists and apostles are acutely etched b 
the former Scriptures which they transfer to their pages, Each 
one carves his spiritual picture into the elder Scripture,—sinks 
it, by extracts which he takes out of it. 

Of the evangelists, Matthew is the most frequent and varied 
gleaner from preceding revelation. LKighty-eight instances are 
ascribed to him, and of these forty-five are quotations—literal 
transcripts. His range of contact with the previous Scriptures 
is remarkable, About twenty of the older writers reappear in 
his chapters. All classes of Old Testament authorship are 
appropriated by him. All portions of the Pentateuch, the 
Psalms, Proverbs, the prophets—lIsaiah chiefest (fourteen in- 
stances), Daniel and Malachi next. He plainly was minutely 
attentive to the Christology of the prophecies. 

In the 5th chapter alone are twelve recurrences, and these to 
four books, and in the 21st chapter ten like examples are found. 
Only four chapters of the entire gospel are without one or more 
returns to the great storehouse to which it suggestively stands 
adjacent, and the average through is more than three to each 
— 

e are thus particular with this first gospel, as, by its more 
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frequent return to the former canon, it discloses the “ mind of 
the Spirit” about the entire new record it inaugurates, and, since 
it indicates the mind of this writer, followed by all the others, 
as to the perpetuity and character of the Scripture made old by 
y writing which they made new—only or mainly by relations 
of time. 

Mark is less frequent in extracts, shewing but thirty-four ; 
though his gospel is much shorter than Matthew’s—a difference 
of twelve chapters. He however uses more direct quotations or 
entire sentences, having in the 7th chapter alone, five ; one from 
Isaiah, one from Proverbs, and two from Exodus ; and in his 
12th chapter are found seven transcriptions from history, poetry, 
and prophecy. He shews less fondness for the prophets than 
Matthew ; is less imaginative, more prone to compend and facts. 

Luke is profuse, but partial ; fifty-eight recognitions are 
found in his gospel, thirty-four of them quotations, and only 
seven of these reaching the hagiographa of the canon. Twenty- 
one of his extracts recall ges in the Pentateuch, and twenty 
are from the prophets. The “law and the prophets” seemed 
literally to engage his affections to the prior Scripture, 

In the twenty-one chapters of John, forty passages are set 


among his sentences, but more than half of them are allusions. 
His intense spirituality often appears in an apparent extraction 
of the spiritual essence of a former Scripture, and transferring 


it in his own divinely select phrase to the new record. His 
exquisitely creative genius shews itself in his remarkable pre- 
ference for the poetry and visions of past inspiration. Thorty 
of his forty returns to it, are to the poets and prophets. He 
was an admirable annalist of spiritual acts, a very indifferent 
one of physical deeds. What other disciple could have drawn 
those inimitable four chapters (14-18 inclusive) with scarce a 
visible act in them, but packed with the summaries of the 
glorious gospel. His seventh chapter is a specimen of his 
exquisite skill in promoting the great aim of his gospel. It 
exceeds any other equal portion in recognitions of the former 
covenant. In it occurs our Lord’s great combat with the Jews 
at the Feast of the Tabernacles, and nearly all of the nine 
references found in it, are set down in the words of Christ him- 
self, This, the reader perceives, gives a threefold sanctity to 
those words ; that which they had in their original position as 
written by “holy men of old,” that which Christ’s selection and 
use of them gave, and that which the insertion of them by this 
inspired disciple superadded. What a token against the “lying 
delusion,” that the Old Testament is done away by the New, 
such passages are. 

The Acts of the Apostles, in the varied voices mingling in 
the thrilling annals therein, keep fully up to the pattern set 
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in the gospels. Fifty-seven times the reader’s eye is turned to 
the great first covenant in these victorious chapters. Entire 
narrations, indeed, are taken and used as chains held at one 
end by the popular faith, through which to shoot the electric 
fire of the gospel from inspired lips at the other end. The 7th 
chapter is a remarkable enforcement of our argument. It con- 
tains the awful plea of the martyr Stephen—that terrible last 
word which “cut to the heart” his murderers. This chapter 
alone shews twenty-two instances of return to the former Testa- 
ment ; and the portions thus taken were the very barbs to his 
arrows, the edges to his lances. If those words were “done 
away,” the heroic saint, inspired too at the time, greatly erred 
in so profuse election from them. 

With the close of these New Testament chronicles, a new 
class of Scriptures are reached. The narrative of the gospel is 
ended. The magnificent task of exposition and organisation of 
its blessed truths begins. The first generation of Scripture 
authors have finished their work. One part of it was to put 
down a foundation for those coming after to stand upon. 

More remote from prophets and “holy men of old,” the life 
and words of Christ variously written out, the religious life lifted 
to a more intellectual and doctrinal form, we skall expect now, 
if ever, that the marked disuse of the first Testament will begin. 
Shall we find any longer this incessant reminiscence by the 
spirit of inspiration? Will not the past give place to the now 
triumphant present and splended future? This “ great apostle” 
Paul, having “the care of all the churches,” and the visibly 
“ chosen vessel” in which to convey the remaining messages of 
inspiration to men, is Roman born and bred, and not bound by 
any Judaistic sympathies or modes of thought. He will be 
able to speak out of his great impulse, his mastership in all the 
knowledges the world then had, and genius for logical, philo- 
sophical penetration, for ever unmatched. Surely this convert 
by miracle, this commissioner to the extra-Judean world, is the 
man to begin a new style of New Testament writing, “forgetting 
the things which are behind,” and shewing that the old is done 
away by the new. 

We open the great epistle of the canon, first in order though 
fourth in time, that to the Romans. It is really a grand spiri- 
tual summary. It depicts man’s moral character, the apostasy, 
universal sinfulness, and utter hopelessness before a holy God, 
Then comes the work of sovereign love: its executor Christ ; 
man’s access to it by faith ; and thus, in a sense, law, prophets, 
and gospel yield their vitalities to form this matchless creed 
for the world. But, granting this, is there any reaching back 
to past oracles, such as shews he is not, by this very doctrino- 
spiritual manifesto, just meaning to emancipate the world from 
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any bondage to former testimony? Let us look. Sixteen brief 
chapters, with four hundred and thirty-three verses, make the 
epistle ; and mang these are seventy-four inspired itions 
of the ancient books, an as yet unprecedented average of nearly 
five to each chapter ; and what is most noticeable, only thirteen 
of the number are not direct, full quotations. Mere allusion 
was not enough ; the literal phrase must come out from the 
Law, Psalms, and prophets, and swollen with mightier meaning, 
serve in his gigantic argument. 

Nearly every book is under tribute in this single epistle, as 
the author arrays his stupendous witness against man the apos- 
tate, and for Jesus Christ the propitiation. 

If anywhere, the former Scriptures have, in the latter, pecu- 
liar honour, surely it is here. The missive throbs with pulsa- 
tions driven through it, from the “lively oracles” which came 
from men moved with the “ Holy Ghost.” 

The two letters to the Church at Corinth, with fifty-three 
transfers from the “ former treatise” or testament, Galatians 
with siateen, Ephesians with ten, and the minor epistles in 
about that proportion, extend the evidence that later inspira- 
tion was as an outgrowth or complement to the earlier. Then 
comes the grand Messiah epistle—the final argument of inspira- 
tion against legality, Judaism, and all antichrist forms of faith. 
In the epistle to the Hebrews, of only thirteen brief chapters 
(and three hundred and three verses), we count with surprise 
eighty-five returns to the former covenant, and in the famed 
eleventh chapter twenty-seven of these are traced. As signa- 
tures to bank notes create their value, so this epistle is a species 
of credit signature to the exemplars of the people of God ; it 
certifies them to the posterity of faith. No single section of the 
New Testament yet met, is so infused and fabricated from the 
Old as this. Its great thought, salvation by faith in Christ our 
sacrifice—t.¢., the atonement, the very life-germ of all the word 
of God,—is made most dependent upon the old covenant. So 
that if the atonement is the vitality of the Christian faith ; that 
faith has the springs to its life in that covenant. 

With little variation from these enumerations, James, Peter, 
John, and Jude fill out the sacred volume to the Apocalypse. 
But this coronal scroll, this jewelled band upon the awful and 
glorious “ volume of the book,” glows in singular profusion with 
gems and hues from former authors. Written seven or eight 
years after all the other parts of the New Testament, except the 
gospel of Jobn, which was a few months or a year later in date, 
it largely exceeds all of them in quotation usage. ZJ’wo hundred 
and forty-five Old Testament recognitions gleam on the reader 
from its twenty-two chapters. The book might be termed the 
chromatic lens of Scripture, gathering rays and hues from all 
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gone before ; projecting them in an image of inexplicable form 
and beauty upon the future. We doubt if any composition is 
known to man, drawn in such exquisite filaments and tintings 
from other and long-prior composition. The Holy Ghost, in 
that authorship, is bidding farewell to the world ; taking leave 
of a ransomed race through inspired words, and seems to traverse 
the whole field of past communications, recalling and so con- 
firming as its own message, each separate portion. Above one- 
fourth of all the numerous confirmations of the Old Testament 
Scriptures found in the New, singularly enrich this parting 
message to man. If i is inspired, it confirms the inspiration 
of all that went before. 

What now shall we think of a faith, or of ordinances which 
find the whole word of God troublesome, and so much so, that 
it is easier to reject that wholeness of the word than the favourite 
opinion? What shall we think of a piety that boasts its rejec- 
tion of Moses and the prophets, or that finds in the gospel that 
which makes the law useless? Can any man truly love one 
part of the divine word while rejecting or even dishonouring any 
other part? “The song of Moses and the Lamb,” sung before 
the throne, is the song of he law and the gospel. If disjoined 
by our faith here, how shall they be united there? The Apo- 
calypse, as shewn, reaches in singular carefulness its inspired 
recognitions to each portion of the divine word, and so makes it 
all a part of itself, blending all the parts into one message, and 
then underwrites the whole with the dread adjuration, “ If any 
man shall add unto these things, God shall add unto him the 
plagues that are written in this book. And if any man shall 
take away from the words of the book of this prophecy, God 
shall take away his part out of the book of life, and out of the 
holy city, and from the things which are written in this book.” 
(Rev. xxii. 18, 19.) With St Augustine we respond: Novum 
Testamentum in Vetere latet: Vetus in Novo patet. 
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Art. IV.—That which may be known of God—Manzel, 
Maurice, Young, and Calderwood. 


What is Revelation? With Letters on Mr Mansel's Bampton Lectures. By 
F. D. Maurice, M.A. Macmillan & Co. 

The Province of Reason. A Criticism of the Bampton Lecture on “ The 
Limits of Religious Thought.” By Joun Younc, LL.D. London: 
Smith, Elder, & Co. 1860. 

Philosophy of the Infinite. A Treatise on Man's Knowledge of the Infinite 
Being, in answer to Sir William Hamilton and Dr Mansel. By the 
Rev. [lenny Cauperwoop, Greyfriars United Presbyterian Church, 
a ge Second Edition, greatly enlarged. Macmillan & Co., Cam- 

ridge. 


A VERY apt illustration of the genuine spirit of philosophising 
may be found in the discussions that have arisen on the sub- 


ject of this paper. Two paths are generally open to man in all 
his enterprises—the direct or the circuitous, the right or the 
erroneous. In speculative inquiry, we may fall into the mis- 
take of making a wrong start. The aim of the philosopher is 
to reconcile theory and practice, principles and facts. When 
this arduous work is attempted, and some inaccessible height 
towers above the student’s rat head, or some fathomless 


depth yawns before his bewildered eye, he may try to escape 
from his painful perplexity in one of two methods. He may 
either pertinaciously adhere to his assumed principles and pet 
theory, and then mangle, and distort, and deny the facts of 
God’s creation, and the common-sense maxims of humanity, in 
order to bring about a wretched consistency between his specu- 
lations and the outstanding and undoubted phenomena of the 
universe. Or he may follow a wiser method. He may reve- 
rently maintain the integrity of every observed event and exist- 
ence around him, and still more cenit yield unqualified 
homage to every pure mandate of conscience and every calm 
religious conviction, resolving that any recondite theory that 
does not quadrate with these and lend them support, shall be, 
without hesitation, remodelled or entirely abandoned. 

The philosophy of any individual will acquire much of its 
real character, according as he is habitually under the influ- 
ence of one or other of these two diverse dispositions of mind. 
It is our painful impression, that many of our professed meta- 
physicians have spent much of their energies in an inauspi- 
cious temper of heart, and that to this not a few of their errors 
may be traced. They have formed or assumed a principle, 
somewhat rashly; and without looking or seeming to care 
whither it led them, they have with a fiendish logic driven it 
like a whetted ploughshare over the green field of man’s moral 
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sustenance, and the blooming garden of our religious affections. 
We exempt not entirely from this censure Sir W. Hamilton, 
who has exposed himself to it, by so elaborately and eloquently 
pleading for a virtual divorce between the pursuit of truth and 
its possession, in his mischievous laudation of the former over 
the latter. We cannot conceal our conviction, that if Hamilton, 
and Mansel too, had been more sensitively alive to some of the 
plain practical lessons of Christianity, they would have felt 
constrained to modify very considerably some of their specula- 
tive dogmas. Nothing can be more ominous, in whomsoever 
it appears, than to allow any of the elementary truths in morals 
or religion to be overborne and nullified by the abstractions of 
an unbridled philosophy. No healthy and intelligent mind 
can read the writings of the celebrated authors now named, 
without keenly feeling that such is occasionally the case, even 
to a dangerous extent, with them. 

But an opponent like Maurice is not able to contend suc- 
cessfully with these giants. He has wrought himself into 
a less tenable and more perilous position than the one which 
they occupy. He can easily, no doubt, discharge light and 
heavy missiles, as he has been doing, against their fortress, 
and with great effect. His cannon may have shaken, per- 
chance, their very foundations, and his arrows have entered 
between the joints of their armour. But what then? Retort 
upon him is easy ; his battlements are tottering ; his strong- 
hold is all but. a ruin. His own principles and conclusions, 
both in a philosophical and religious aspect, are weaker and 
more alarming than those which he has assailed by many a 
hard argument and many an effective objection. 

The weak points in Mansel’s argument are numerous enough 
to afford scope to several vigilant opponents, without interfer- 
ing with sai eta Accordingly, Dr Young has entered the 
lists, and done very good service in exposing many fallacies 
in the Bampton Lectures. But after perusing “The Province 
of Reason,” we felt that the author’s proper work was less than 
half done. There are certain grave difficulties, certain per- 
tinent, unavoidable, and solemn questions, which are pressing 
themselves upon the attention of every reflecting and religious 
mind. Mr Mansel addressed himself to the labour of solvin 
these questions, of removing these difficulties. He has acquit 
himself of his task by producing a most elaborate volume, 
composed in a most serious frame of mind, and filled with 
acutest arguments, and rare and valuable information. But 
he has failed in his chief design. Dr Young has adduced 
much to substantiate this conclusion. But then Dr Young 
has done very little to meet the want, which Mansel set him- 
self to supply. “The Province of Reason” is entitled to all 
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the praise of a powerful and successful battering-ram. We 
know not if its author intended it to be anything else ; and 
every volume should be judged by the projected aim of the 
writer. But this we do feel, that, since demolishing the unsub~ 
stantial and unwholesome logic, of which there is much in “ The 
Limits of Religious Thought,” although not altogether an un- 
profitable, is not the most difficult, achievement, the work 
which is really called for is to substitute the true for the. 
erroneous. There is not a great deal of room for congratula-, 
tion that we have exposed the emptiness of another’s theory, 
while we have no positive theory of our own. It is surely a 
trivial triumph to taunt our neighbour with his failure in 
answering a weighty and urgent question, while we have no 
satisfactory or even plausible answer to propose. There is too 
much of what is merely negative, both philosophically and 
religiously, in Dr Young's able volume. 

We shall give an extract from “The Province of Reason,” to 
shew how needful it is to turn the flank of the Bampton Lec- 
tures. : 


“ From intelligence within we rise to intelligence above us ; from 
moral attributes within we rise to supreme moral excellence above 
us. In these two last respects, the principles of the Bampton Lec- 
tures, as to the inconceivability of the idea of God, are in directest 
contradiction to the ordinary convictions of men. We certainly 
know what an intelligent, what a moral, nature means. The intel- 
ligence and moral perfection of the Supreme may be immeasurably 
beyond our highest conceptions. But knowledge, and rectitude, 
and purity, and love, are real qualities, independent of quantity. 
Wisdom is wisdom, rectitude is rectitude, love is love, whatever be 
the sphere over which they extend. Wisdom on which no limit 
can be put, I cannot comprehend in my thought. But what wis-' 
dom is, I clearly understand, and am able to form a higher and still 
higher idea of its extent; and if still far above my highest idea it 
stretches out, it is all the while distinctly in my thought, though to 
its full sweep I cannot reach. Infinity is for ever beyond the 
grasp of my conceptive faculty, but wisdom is not, moral attributes’ 
are not, and a spiritual nature, in which wisdom and moral attri- 
butes dwell, is not. Even to say that the attributes, intellectual 
or moral, are of an extent which I can never fully comprehend, 
makes only a.new and grand addition to my idea of the nature in 
which they dwell; instead of destroying my conception (as Mr 
Mansel’s argument implies, or as he plainly affirms), this makes it 
only more real and more lofty.”—(Pp. 176, 177.) 
‘ When we reflect how many soft and smooth things have 
been-said-of. Mr-Mansel's. Lectures by. enlightened and evange-. 
lical men, we think that Dr Young is entitled to the, best 
tKanks of the Christian community, for fting up-a protest, 90° 
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emphatic, and intelligent, and well-aimed, against not a few of 
his bewitching falincten 

In turning now to the “ Philosophy of the Infinite,” we find 
sap ayo is not less — and wi Dr 

oung or Mr Maurice, in seizing and exposing the ogisms 
of Mansel His thrusts are pons Serer 80 wel: rad rey and so 
powerful, as to be, logically, fatal. We shall adduce one illus- 
tration ; and we select the following to support our previous 
assertion, that plain and precious truths have been set aside at 
the behest of a vaunting theory :— 


“ Both Sir W. Hamilton and Dr Mansel admit that we must be- 
lieve in the Infinite Being as existing in relation with his finite 
creatures, and yet both affirm that the Infinite cannot exist in rela- 
tion. The contradiction is a glaring one; and there can be no 
doubt which of the two contradictory opposites is to be cast aside as 
false. The authority of our faith cannot be gainsayed, and all these 

in which it is affirmed, or implied, that the Infinite cannot 
éxist in relation must be set aside. Thus, when Sir W. Hamilton 
says, ‘that the Absolute, as absolutely universal, is absolutely one ; 
absolute unity is convertible with the absolute negation of plurality 
and difference’ (Discussions, p. 33),* the latter part of his statement 
applies (logically) to nothing whatever, and is to be set aside as 
essentially inconsistent with that necessary belief in one Infinite and 
Absolute Being, which he admits. So, in like manner, many 
sages in the Bampton Lectures, on ‘The Limits of Religious 
Thought,’ must receive the same treatment at the hands of justice, 
as manifest violations of the authority of our fundamental belief. 
Dr Mansel is found saying that the Absolute ‘ can neither be distin- 
— from the multiplicity of finite beings by any characteristic 
eature, nor be identified with them in their multiplicity. Thus we 
are landed in an inextricable dilemma’ (Limits of Religious Thought, 
p- 50). The author may in this be carrying out a course of abstract 
reasoning, valid enough as based on certain definitions, but this 
seems a wonderfully odd way of getting into a dilemma, and it is 
much to be feared that our author is the only one who is likely to 
experience, in this case, the peculiar sensations connected with such 
@ position. If others escape, however, there is little cause for re- 
gret on his account, as he clearly has a certain delight in presenting 
the horns of a dilemma, and then writing ‘inextricable’ between 
them. Di “Mansel must admit that, in the words just quoted, he 
is writing about the divine Being, or he is writing about nothing. 
If he be writing about nothing, then his words have no meaning 
whatever; if he be writing about God, he is contradicting his own 
acknowledgment of the deliverance of our primary belief (Limits of 
Religious Thought, p. 120), by which the ‘ inextricable dilemma’ is 





* To attribute to God himself, as this argument plainly implies, and as 
Hamilton has sometimes done, ‘‘the absolute negation of plurality and differ- 
ence,” is fatal to all religion. , 
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made to disappear in the certainty that the Absolute Being is ‘ dis- 
tinguished from the multiplicity of finite beings.’” (Pp. 89, 90.) 


The preceding extract is amply sufficient to shew how the 
alternative was, or might have been, clearly before the minds 
both of Mansel and Hamilton, that either their theory regard- 
ing the Infinite and Absolute must be recast, or the most fun- 
damental and valuable conviction of humanity must be thereby 
seriously imperilled. A man ought not to undertake to navi- 
at powerful steam-ship, if either he cannot notice the 

ers ahead of him, or, noticing them, is resolved to rush 
recklessly into the danger. We are pleased with Mr Calder- 
wood’s volume, because we feel, in reading it, that he is a phi- 
losopher who is sporninting in a legitimate way. He has both 
a en and a compass; he listens to the voice within, and 
vbserves the record without. He seems to have a clear view, 
and a firm hold, of the great practical truths revealed by God 
to man in the pages of holy Scripture, and on the fleshly table 
of the heart. ile he is resolved boldly and firmly to philo- 
sophise, these precious facts and principles form the marks 
and beacons of his course. There are some things which, if 
our philosophy contravene, that philosophy must be wr ng, 
This preli ought not only to be acknowledged in worus, 
as all do, but should also be recognised in deeds. We like the 
guidance of an author who makes us feel at ease on this mo- 
mentous point. 

There is reason to dislike intensely those speeches and 
writings which abuse the principle that has just been expressed. 
The more precious anything is, the more shameful and mis- 
chievous is its abuse. Hence, any one may feel indi t, 
when men scout philosophy entirely, because, forsooth, it has 
been the occasion of leading many astray ; or when others, 
whose position is some narrow sectarian stronghold, in a spirit 
chumetlier unphilosophical, plume themselves on being the 

hilosophical defenders of the bulwarks of religion and morality. 
Nothing will so effectually save the Christianity of our age 
from the strong and subtle attacks of a determined intellectual 
scepticism ; or, at least, nothing will so much conduce to the 
exposure and extirpation of that root of evil, as the elucidation 
of a true system of philosophy. When a false and pestilent 
speculative system is obtruded on the public notice, it is so far 
well that common sense and Scripture can send it back sum- 
marily to its dingy den, and, in some measure, neutralise its 
poison. But if one sinister system is to succeed another in 
endless succession, and these incorrigible ghosts are never to 
be laid, there is but a sorry prospect of our intellectual ad- 
vancement. 
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Besides, to reject a philosophy on its first a ce, be- 
cause it has a falsehood on its front, while sufficient for prac- 
tical purposes, is not all that is demanded. Its latent error 
ought to be investigated and — In hunting out the 
deepest errors of speculation, the truth will be found and ap- 
preciated, and thus a valid system will ere long be wrought out 
and established, and its establishment will not only be a final 
blow to every preceding fallacy, but also an extinguisher on 
every possible paralogism. We do not expect that even then 
speculative error will entirely disappear ; but certainly none will, 
after that consummation, attain the power, or secure the promi- 
nence, or flaunt with the plausibility, of some bygone and 
effete systems. 

We value Mr Calderwood’s work, because it is a bold and 
vigorous effort to elucidate the philosophical truth which Man- 
whind Hamilton have missed. It is a well-sustained attempt 
to construct a legitimate system, in room of those theories 
which he opposes and would set aside. Even to throw out a 
new and plausible hypothesis on such an abstruse and vital 
question, so as to assist the minds of the studious to get out of 
some of the old ruts of thought, is performing no mean service. 
Every hypothesis that is carefully elaborated, and held only as 
a hypothesis, even though ultimately found to be defective or 
erroneous, is a step in advance. The question is thereby nar- 
rowed ; the probability of success is increased ; the way 1s pre- 
pared for a right and complete solution. When an author casts 
some additional light upon a great theme, by not only dispel- 
ling mists of confusion that have gathered around it, but also 
by uncovering some of its hidden depths, he may well rejoice 
in his achievement. We congratulate Mr Calderwood, there- 
fore, not only on his clear exposure and powerful refutation of 
many a seductive error, not only on the manifestation of the 
genuine Baconian spirit of philosophy which he displays in 
making theory bend to fact; but also on the wean of his 
having wrought out, and presented to the public, an able and 
independent proposal to solve the most difficult and most im- 
portant question of the age. 

What is the question? Granting, or assuming, that we have 
a necessary belief in the existence of the one Infinite God, it is 
asked, Have we any knowledge of the Infinite Being? Any 
one sees at a glance, that the discussion will turn on the mean- 


of the word Infinite, and on the relation between know- 
ledge and belief. 

The first thing, then, is to fix the meaning: of the- word Jn- 
finite. Hamilton’s answer amounts to this, that to us the word 
lias no meaning. Mansel follows ‘his opinion ; and hence has 
arisen much recent conflict of sentiment. This negation of 
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meaning seems to us, on the face of it, to be inadmissible ; it is 
rfectly and obviously suicidal. What says Mr Calderwood ? 
Fhe meaning is indefinite. We would submit that this will 
scarcely do; we — if it be scientific. “The term In- 
mite,” he says, “is exclusively upplicable to one great Being, 
en we adore as supreme,’ (Pp. 76,'77). Then, of course, 
we shall not be able to speak of infinite time, or infinite space. 
This limitation of the meaning of the word infinite, is expressly 
conceded by our author, and, in conceding it, he seems to us to 
have allowed himself to be entangled in the meshes of Hamil- 
ton’s philosophy. He says again, “The Infinite Being in 
whom we believe is not a Being of infinite extension,” we bit 
The italics are not ours. We do not understand how Mr Cal- 
derwood can speak of infinite extension, for we were just told 
that the term infinite applies only to God. To be consistent, 
he should abandon that phrase and provide a synonym, if he 
admits that there is a reality improperly designated by that 
phrase. If we would settle a question like this, our positions 
must be laid down accurately, and beyond the possibility of 
reasonable challenge. The above quotations are not casual 
expressions, but contain the formal announcement of funda- 
mental principles. . ble f Infinite B 

Again, it is affirmed, “ Jt is 0 or the Infinite Being 
to put forth power, and to act, P hile he continues unehanged,” 
(p. 91). Elsewhere, it is contended that “ He is above the law 
of succession, because free from all mutation,” (p. 328). If the 
Infinite One be above the law of succession, while yet he puts 
forth power and acts, then his existence can be only one ever- 
lasting act. We regret that in this connection it is conceded, 
that “succession is only a condition of our thought, and not 
necessarily a condition of the object of thought,” (p. 322); that 
“time is only a certain correlation of existences,” (p. 319). 
This concession is exacted from our author by the exigencies 
of his ment ; but it is a concession which lays him at the 
mercy of Hamilton and Mansel, and drags him into all the 
absurdities of idealism. 

The matter may be reasoned thus: Time is a condition of 
the existence of things, as well as of owr knowledge of them, 
or it is not. If Time be not a condition of the existence of 
things themselves, but only a necessary condition of our know- 
ledge of them, then our knowledge of them is a delusion. On 
this supposition, so far as we do know them, or think we know 
them, we do not know them as they are. But if Time be a 
condition of the existence of things themselves, then is it also 
a condition of their being known, whether by God of by any 
intelligent being. We beg Mr Calderwood will not suppose 
that, because we have thus briefly indicated what appear to us 
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to be plain and valid objections to his views, that we have givén 
but a partial consideration to his argument, or are not pre- 
ae to discuss every detail. We pursue this method simply 
se we are so averse to mere fault finding, and are re- 
solved, even in an article of this sort, not to stop with a bare 
antagonistic criticism, but to endeavour, according to our 
ability, to point at the same time to the truth involved in the 
discussion. 

But what is the meaning of these vexed words, the infinite, 
the unlimited, the unconditioned? Knowledge plainly enough 
implies the existence of certain relations between our minds 
nee the varied objects of our cognition. These relations are, 
doubtless, conditions of our knowledge. If they did not exist, 
we could know nothing; though they may exist and we be 
nothing the wiser, unless we improve our opportunities. Since 
man can have no knowledge, but on the supposition of such 
relations existing, and since these relations might be fur more 
numerous than they are, his knowledge, in being thus condi- 
tioned, is obviously limited. But it is plain that the limita- 
tion of our knowledge is by no means identical with the fact 
of its being conditioned. It is limited, not precisely because 
it is under conditions, but because the conditions under which 
it is ae are limited in their nature and their number. The 
two facts, that our knowledge is conditioned and that it is 
limited, are not the same, though the one be a necessary in- 
ference from the other. 

It is not unlikely that there are other classes of intelligent 
beings beside mankind, who live and think and know under 
conditions somewhat different from those under which we 
exist. But the conditions of their knowledge, however diverse 
they may be, cannot be supposed to be opposite or conflicting 
as compared with those of ours. The relations between in- 
telligent beings and the realities of which they are cognisant 
may be very multitudinous and varied, and admit of ceaseless 
modes of interlacing and combination. There may be count- 
less intelligences who, though, like ourselves, they know no- 
‘thing, and can know nothing, but by means of such relations, 
may yet know vastly more than we do, while, at the same 
time, they may be unacquainted with much of what is known 
to us. Whatever is known to those intelligent beings and to 
us in common, is obviously the same knowled re can 
be no an ism or contradiction between their knowledge 
and ours. hat belongs to both is really the same, and what 
is iar to each is simply unknown to the other, 

unconditioned, therefore, is certainly not the same as 
the unlimited. Unconditioned, or unrelated, knowledge, as 
thus explained; is plainly no knowledge; so far is it from 
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being unlimited knowledge. The more know is con- 
ditioned, or the more relations there are within the ken of an 
intelligent being, the larger is the sphere of his possible ac- 
quirements. e fewer the conditions or relations of his 
understanding, the more contracted is his range of intellect. 

As to infinite time. Time is limited when it has two limits, 
both a beginning and an end. Consequently, unlimited time 
may mean either time with no limits, or time with one limit 
only. Unlimited or unconditioned time, which has no limit, 
or boundary, or relation whatever, is notime. Time which has 
only one limit, a beginning without an end, or an end without 
a beginning, is infinite or endless time. In common language 
it is said, Time has neither beginning nor end ; but it is under- 
stood in that case to have a middle. The , we think, is 
not known by the future, nor the future by the past, but both 
are known in their relation to, or by means of, the present, 
Present time is the object of immediate knowledge; if time 
be measured backwards from the present it has no commence- 
ment, and if time be measured forwards from the present it 
has no termination. Unlimited time, then, if it be time with- 
out even one limit, such as beginning, end, or middle, is un- 
conditioned, it is nothing, But time with one limit, and only 
one, as a beginning without an end, or an end without a be- 
ginning, or a middle with neither ing nor end, is clearly 
an object of knowledge, and as such is called infinite time. 
Indefinite time has two limits, but one of them is unknown. 
Infinite time has one limit, the present hour, and has no 
second limit either in the past or in the future. 

In the same way, any one sees what is meant by infinite 
number or infinite space. Infinite power is power that can 
create world after world without limitation. We have thus 
found a distinct and important meaning attaching to the word 
infinite. It now appears what is meant when we of 
infinite time and infinite power. And when we style Ih- 
finite, we know this much at least, that he is a Being of in- 
finite duration and of infinite might. : 

At this point we are confronted by the philosophy of the 
conditioned as by some grim apparition, which has bewitched 
Sir W. Hamilton, and curdled and soured Mr Mansel’s theo- 

, and under the influence of whose misty subtlety Mr 

erwood, we fear, has “surrendered at discretion” the key 
of his position, notwithstanding all his earnest and skilful 
efforts to escape the cunning delusion. There is one conside- 
ration which seems to us a sufficient charm to lay thig mis- 
chievous spectre. Sir W. Hamilton, in his celebrated review 
of M. Cousin, fell himself into the very fallacy which he ex- 
posed in the theory of the French philosopher. Like Samson, 
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he inflicted on himself a: fatal wound by the very stroke that 
laid his opponent low. The weapon by which he vanquished 
Cousin’s doctrine, that man has an immediate knowledge of 
the unconditioned, or an intuition of the absolute, was the 
assertion that “the mind can conceive, and consequently 
can know, only the conditioned,” “that philosophy, if viewed 
as more than a science of the conditioned, is impossi- 
ble.” He has no sooner announced this law, and by it 
triumphed over M. Cousin, than he disregards and transgresses 
it by dividing the unconditioned, the unknown, the incon- 
ceivable, into two parts. What is his argument against a 
direct knowledge of the infinite? It is this, that the Infinite, 
being unlimited, unconditioned, cannot be known by the finite 
mind; for the mind cannot overleap its own boundaries. 
What is his own vaunted scheme of philosophy? It is this, 
that the unconditioned is twofold, to each of which he assigns 
names and reasons on their properties. Having outlawed 
Cousin for asserting that we know the Infinite, he himself im- 
mediately commences to philosophise upon the infinite. His 
whole argument, therefore, on the two unconditionates is, on 
his own principles, entirely irrelevant ; and, as admitting a 
virtual conflict between the deliverances of reason, is fatal to 
philosophy in every form. We are thus justified in sweeping 
completely away, as logical rubbish, all the ingeniously con- 
trived collisions between the absolute and infinite, as uncon 
ditioned contradictions, along with all the mystifications that 
have thence emerged on the domains of metaphysics, morals, 
and religion. : 


--We come now to the second point involved in this contro- 
versy, What is the nature of our knowledge of the infinite, 
and what is the relation between knowledge and belief. The 
position of Hamilton and- Mansel, which is assailed by Calder- 
wood, is this: “Nothing can be more self-repugnant than the 
assertion, that we have a finite knowledge of an infinite object 
of knowledge.” To support his view, that we have a finite 
knowledge of an infinite object, Mr Calderwood lays down such 

itions as the following:—“Jt is possible to have a knows 

Podge of an object that far outstretches the bowndaries of that 
knowledge.” “Knowledge, so far from being always com- 
plete, may be of various degrees.” “The k which 
the mind possesses of the Infinite Being is a partial knows 
ledge.” “The knowledge which the mind possesses of -the 
Infinite Being is an indefinite SETHE yo -“Our know- 
ledge of the Infinite Being, while limited and indefinite, is 
‘capable of continuous expansion.” fiat 
+-~Phere seems to ug tobe .an obvious distinction which-is here 
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éveflooked—the distinction, namely, between a single cognt® 
tion and a complement of cognitions, such as belong to any 
one individual, or such as any individual may possess in re- 
gard to a complex object. There can be no question that the 
amount of my knowledge of any existence may only be partial 
knowledge of that existence, and that, in reference to ,1 
may be adding cognition to cognition in endless succession. 
To the expression, indefinite knowledge, we take strong ex- 
ception ; it is unscientific, it is misleading, if not untrue. For, 
let us take one cognition, one act of knowledge, which must 
be supposed capable of being embodied in one single and un- 
ambiguous proposition. If the meaning of that proposition be 
indefinite, or its truth doubtful, there is no knowl in the 
only proper sense of the-word. We have already spoken of an 
indefinite object, but it does not follow that the knowledge of 
such an object is indefinite. And we shall presently see that 
our knowledge of an infinite object is not infinite. When wa 
affirm that the term of human life is seventy or eighty years, 
the object of knowledge is indefinite, but the knowledge of 
that object is definite. Neither can one cognition be supposed 
to be partial, for the determinate proposition expressing it is 
either wholly true or wholly untrue. Neither can it ex- 
pansive, for the single true assertion of the proposition cannot 
grow. - 

Do we then admit that we cannot know the infinite as in- 
finite? Let us see. When we compare truth and error, we 
feel that we grasp both sides of the antithesis. A true prce 
position agrees with the reality to which it relates, as it 
erroneous proposition disagrees with -that reality. “Both cor- 
relates, truth, error; are eee and embraced - by the ‘mind; 
and -we: only understand the one through the other. ~The 
same remarks apply to the following correlates—matter, mind } 
divisible substance, indivisible substance ; inert existence, selfs 
moving existence. But in distinguishing the limited and the 
unlimited, we affirm that the limited has at least two bound- 
aries, while the unlimited has only one. The limited involves 
two correlates, beginning, end; we obtain the unlimited by 
the negation of one of these correlates and the affirmation of 
the other. ‘While the limited therefore, as has been often re- 
marked, is comprehended by the mind of man, the unlimited 
is only apprehended. While every ordinary concept has two 
positwe correlates, the concept of the infinite has a positive 

md a negative correlate. - = 
ae. ion is well known‘as a technical logical term, 
It is, unfortunate that to apprehend should ‘be used. in logic 
in the. very sense in -which to comprehend is used above n 
our attempt ‘to discriminate between the two. -If to avoid? 
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this manifest ambiguity we be driven to adopt another word, 
we might say that we can contemplate, while we cannot com- 
prehend, the infinite. 

Our concept, infinity, being thus isolated and peculiar in 
the manner pointed out, seems to account for the that it 
can never enter legitimately into any argument or process of 
reasoning. We can only reason from, or to, that which we 
comprehend. The moment we allow infinity to enter into 
any syllogism, the reasoning becomes deceptive and invalid 
This can be proved to be the case in algebra,* and for the 
same reason holds good in every other science. 

Here again we are constrained to differ from our author, 
He says, “ Al the facts of know are capable of being 
used as the materials of t ht. . . . It is imposible for 
any one to shew that some objects of knowledge are necessarily 
restricted from becoming objects of thought or of reasoning” 
(pp. 262, 263). We may concede to Mansel and Hamilton that 
we cannot know any object as infinite. But we have endea- 
voured to shew articulately, and by a philosophical analysis, 
that we know that time is infinite, and that God is infinite, in 
the sense of being a Person of infinite duration and of infinite 
pew There is 4m wie valid and important difference 

tween knowing the infinite as infinite, and simply knowing 
that a thing is infinite. This latter knowledge even is of such 
® peculiar character, that it cannot enter fairly into any of our 

i To know the infinite as infinite, we must com- 
prehend it; to know that an object is infinite, it is enough to 


a ge it. 

_ We cannot prove that God is infinite. This truth is 
among our primary and fundamental beliefs. It does not 
admit of demonstration—it is self-evident, that is, to those 
who will allow its inherent evidence to shine upon their 
minds. As we cannot prove that God is infinite, or that time 
is infinite, by appealing to any other truth, neither can we 
prove any other truth by appealing to them. When the 
affirmation is truly made of any object that it is infinite, the 
limit of legitimate thought or ing is reached, but not 
transgressed. This soa conception Lome a natural period 
to our progress. To assert that time is infinite, or that God 
is infinite, is to stand on the frontier line. We know what 
time is; we know the Creator as distinguished from the 
creature ; we know that time is infinite; we know that the 
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Creator is a Being of infinite duration. We can reason about 
a portion of time, but we cannot reason about infinite time. 
‘We can reason about God as Creator, but we cannot reason 
about God as infinite. We can draw no conclusions from the 
infinity of time, nor from the infinitude of God. These are 
the grounds on which we affirm that some objects of know- 
ledge are not objects of reasoning. 

Having gone over a long road somewhat rapidly, it may be 
desirable to recapitulate the points of our progress. ton 
and Mansel affirm that the infinite has no import in the lan- 

age of humanity, and that man consequently is denied all 
Sonladgs of it. To meet this tide of scepticism, Mr Calder- 
wood restricts the application of the epithet “infinite” to the 
Deity himself, denying that there is any such thing as infinite 
time or infinite , and virtually denying also the objec- 
tivity of space and time. He then asserts that our knowledge 
of the infinite God is indefinite, partial, and progressive; and 
that this knowledge may become a legitimate element in 
thought or reasoning. 

In reply it has been affirmed, Ist, that to concede the non- 
objectivity of and time is to fall into the very slough of 
Idealism in which Hamilton and Mansel are frequently be- 
mired. 2d, That infinite time means time with one limit 
only, or time that has one extremity, namely, the present, but 
not a second either in the past or in the future ;* finite time 
being time with two limits, 3d, That, by means of infinite 
time, we can speak intelligently of the infinite God—that is, 
of God as a Being of infinite duration—and in like manner of 
some other attributes. 4th, That the concept of the infinite 
has @ positive and a negative correlate; and the while 
it is a genuine element of knowledge, it is an illegitimate 
element im reasoning. 5th, That no single act of knowledge 
or cognition can possibly be regarded as indetinite, ial, or 
—— 6th, That our knowledge of infinite time, as em- 

ied in the proposition, 7ime Pe mere well as our 
knowledge of the infinite God, as embodied in the proposition, 
= is a —t of infinite duration, is definite, complete, 
final. , That no syllogism or ing is legitimate 
in which the term “ infini ite is edmnitted. We cam reason 
about a portion of time (a year, &c.), or a portion of space 


(a square, &c.), though we cannot reason about infinite space 
or time. We can reason about God’s power as the Creator 
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cof this world, though we cannot reason about his omni- 


: Qur object heretofore has been not to unfold or illustrate 
all, or even a ten thousandth part of that, which may be 
known of the Almighty ; but to attempt to trace the outlines 
of an argument, by means of which, on philosophical grounds, 
and in opposition to rash and dangerous speculations, the 
position may be ——— vindicated, that there is some- 
thing, which by us may be known of God. The views which 
we have ventured to throw out require, we deeply feel, expo- 
sition and vindication at much greater length. This work 
must be reserved for whatever opportunity shall offer. Mean- 
while our present purpose is accomplished, if enough has been 
said to strike the understanding of those who cherish an in- 
telligent concern on this great theme, whether it has been the 
subject of their meditation for years, or whether it be only 
md up a new and entrancing vista to their awakening 
min 


Our limits will scarcely permit us to enter upon the relation 
between knowledge and belief. Hamilton and Mansel, to save 
themselves from extremest scepticism and utter profanity, 
maintain that they believe in that of which they are entirely 
ignorant. It is very hard to say whether rationalistic —- 

ex- 


stition or blind superstition be the more perilous and perp 
ing. When thus at the very outset knowledge is severed from 
faith, we need not be surprised at any extravagance that may 
occur in the sequel. Intelligence and faith being thus un- 
blushingly divorced, the way is prepared for any enormity 
making its appearance in morals and religion. That we may 
»—nay, that we must—believe in what we do not know, has 
-been taught, as a fundamental truth, by our ripest theologians 
and our most accomplished philosophers, till it is received as 
an, unquestioned and po me ap axiom through all the 
grades of our scholars and divines. We are not sure but the 
prevalence of this primary fal has something to do with 
the abounding dissimulations and inconsistencies of the pre- 
sent age. How many call themselves Christians, believe in 
Christianity forsooth, whose knowledge of religion is next to 
naught! How many are there of a more intelligent class, 
who feel a growing chasm between the convictions of their 
understanding and what they believe, or profess to believe! 
If belief be one thing and knowledge another, why should not 
a believer in Popery read lectures at Oxford? The recent 
“Essays and Reviews” are a double manifestation of the same 
evil. - In the first a their actual and avowed infidelity is 
in many respects the full and logical development of a falsé 
philosophy, whose sophistries are deeply seated and widely 
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spread in the community, and one of which is the opinion. 
now under review. In the second place, that men holding 
the public positions of the authors of the volume referred to, 
should boldly proclaim their faith in such undisguised forms 
of Atheism and Deism, is only the of a most common’ 
and extensive sin, where its criminality is seen to reach its 
culminating point. 

How does Calderwood confront, and confute, and coerce 
this destructive error? Hamilton and Mansel contend that 
faith transcends knowledge ; and for some time we could not. 
see the difference between their position and his. The differ- 
ence is this, he “does not admit that faith embraces, within — 
wider sphere, objects which are not in any measure within the 
sphere of knowledge.” But he contends that “Our faith may 
have a much wider application to an object, than the measure o. 
our knowledge of that object” (p. 499). We do not see any reason 
for instituting this limitation, nor can we perceive any advan 
to be derived from adhering to it. r Calderwood, in illus- 
trating his position, “ Faith the mind outwards to what 
is beyond knowledge” (p. 118), remarks, “In this respect faith 
is essentially a revelation of truth, which it is beyond the 
power of experience and reflection to discover.” But is it not 
obvious that a revelation of truth implies the embodiment of 
that truth in a proposition whose meaning shall be under- 
stood, and which shall be known to be true, and therefore 
believed ? * 

What now is the conclusion of our argument on this point ? 
It is contained in the simple statement, that it is wrong to 
believe anything that we do not know to be true. It is of 
great consequence to remember, in this connection, that we 
ought often to believe statements, embodying a fact or an’ 
undoubted principle, because we know them to be true, al-' 
though we are entirely ignorant of the manner or mode of 
the fact, and utterly incapable of understanding how or why 
the principle which we believe is true. With this obvious 
explanation, what we contend for is neither more nor less than 
this truism, that every proposition expressing a man’s belief 
shall be understood by him as to what it means, and shall be. 
perceived by him to be true and not erroneous. ——- often: 
attaches itself to our belief, or is involved in it. It is not the 
mystery which we ore + rly speaking, but the truth in- 
which the mystery is impli e Trinity is an object of 





* For-a-fuller vindication of-the principle that belief should be always base 
upon knowledge, the reader is referred to a volume fecently" published; entitled 
“ Christian Errors Infidel Arguments.” Elliot, Edinb ria 

, It is only justice to Dr Young to say, that the same principle is very. ably 
expounded by him in the last section of the “ Province of Reason.” * 
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our faith ; the fact is the truth which we know, and therefore 
believe ; the explanation of the fact is the mystery. 

To reach this point we must travel, it would seem, over a 
very dusty and dreary road, scaling mountains of speculation, 
per fording deep currents of thought! To gain this position, 
we must combat hoary and gigantic systems of philosophy, 
and contend with those who are acknowledged to be the ablest 
and most enlightened men of the day! And yet if this same 
assertion, which we can get hold of only by such herculean 
toil, and retain in our grasp only against such a preponderating 
force, be denied, what is left to us? If men may place faith 
on that which they do not so understand as to perceive it to 
be a matter of truth or of fact, then every philosopher is a 
sophist, and every theologian an enthusiast, and every moralist 
a knave, and human life is only a deep and desperate game of 


This conclusion is self-evident and incontrovertible. Every 
specious theory that obtrudes itself into notice, and is at 
variance with this clear and irrefragable maxim, must in the 
very act of collision be broken into pieces. And as false theory 
after theory is shivered into atoms on the rock of reality, the 
curious and careful observer will be able to pick up frag- 
ments of truth ; till at last, our practical convictions and our 
abstract contemplations being completely harmonized—mys- 
teries being admitted, but contradictions excluded—the wearied 


student will find repose and satisfaction for his fevered mind,. 


many pestilent errors will be banished from human society, 
and our race shall make rapid advances in a bright career of 
Ree rears h 

e cannot part from Mr Calderwood here without intro- 
ducing an extract from his superior and excellent volume, to 
give our readers some means of judging for themselves of the 
clearness of his style, the soundness of his argumentation, and 
the power of his eloquence. In defending the vital position 
that we have some knowledge of God, he thus writes :— 


“Inconsistent as is the description given of ‘ negative thinking,’ 
it is to this alone that Sir W. Hamilton and Dr Mansel refer, as 
all that is within the reach of the human mind in seeking to form 
@ notion of the Infinite Being. They affirm that we can have no 
positive conception of such a Being, but can only attempt to think 
about bim, and fail in the attempt... . If the philosophy which 
maintains only a ‘negative notion’ of, the Infinite Being, and 


denies that anything more is possible, find acceptance among the - 


thinking men of our country, I cannot hesitate to avow the convic- 


tion that a heavy blow is struck against. philosophy and theology: 
too. But I believe that the majority of those who study this matter’ 
will repudiate entirely what has been called ‘ negative thinking,’ as, 
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inconsistent with the facts of a sound philosophy, and will set aside 
the lengthened discussion in its poe as an iatinstion to patient 
inquiry. No one will deny that what is ‘impossible to thought’ 
may be quite a in existence, but it cannot be admitted that 
‘the impossib thought’ is to be designated, a form of thought 
under which certain facts of consciousness are to be embraced. . . . 
The central doctrine of Sir W. Hamilton, as it has been accepted 
and applied by Dr Mansel, is before the reader in these unqualified 
terms :—‘ The finite is the only object of real or positive thought.’ 
In this way the infinite is completely shut out from the sphere of 
human thought. The result of the theory is this, that neither 
knowledge, nor thought, nor reasoning bear any testimony to the 
existence of an Infinite Being; and though faith assures us 

all doubt that such a Being does exist, we can neither know, think, 
nor reason in the least degree concerning his existence. To our 
faith, he is the supreme object in existence; to our intelligence, he 
is ‘nothing ;’ according to this philosophy, faith and intelli- 
gence are necessarily and for ever divorced. Such a doctrine as this 
may have a short season of popularity, but the doctrine itself has 
no vitality in it, and must soon disappear. . . . 

“ When, therefore, Sir W. Hamilton says, that ‘the last and 
highest consecration of all true religion must be an altar—‘ Aywworp 
@:@, To the unknown and unknowable God,’ I reject the statement 
with a thorough conviction of its falsehood, and abhorrence of its 
consequences both to philosophy and theology. That a full know- 
ledge of the transcendent glory of the Deity is now, and ever must 
be, completely beyond the reach of every created mind, I admit 
with the most thorough assent of understanding and awe of heart ; 
but when Hamilton says that God is ‘unknown and unknowable,’ 
and Dr Mansel says, that ‘religion is not a function of thought,’ I 
deny both assertions with the concentrated earnestness of my whole 
being. I prefer to feel some share of the emotion experienced by 
the apostle Paul at Athens, when he witnessed that altar ‘to the 
unknown God,’ and felt his ‘ spirit stirred within him,’ rather than 
to bow to the authority of the men who now proclaim that altar 
‘ the last and highest consecration of all true religion.’ With all 
my admiration and esteem for the men of distinguished ability 
who, in our day, have attempted to vindicate this dogma on philo- 
sophical grounds, I cannot consider it as anything else but ‘ philo- 
sophy falsely so called ;’ and that religion which is ‘ not a function 
of thought,’ I prefer to denominate ‘superstition,’ and not devotion.” 
(Pp. 285-290.) 


There are two t and serious errors in the Bampton 
Lectures of Mansel, to which none of his critics, so far as we 
are aware, have given that prominence which their deleterious 
influence deserves. The first is his theory of morality, espe- 
cially in connection with his professed deference to. Bi 
Butler ; and the second is his doctrine on the Atonement. 
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~ As to the first point, it seems to us that the question of 
infinity has been dragged into morals in a very strange way. 
We can attach no meaning to the phrase, “infinite justicé,” 
except in a loose ng sense. An ethical being is just, oF 
he is unjust. He who is not perfectly just, is really unjust. 
Though the creature be not, like God, necessarily righteous, 
nor, in some cases, wnchangeably righteous, yet in so far, 
and so long, as he is righteous, his righteousness is perfect. 
Neither can we see any precise, scientific meaning in the- 
words, Infinite Person. at God is a person, we believe.. 
That God is infinite, we also know and believe. But how 
God is at once possessed of personality and infinity, we do 
not understand, and cannot pretend to explain. In affirming. 
that God is moral governor, and that God is infinite, it is not 
necessary always to conjoin these two propositions ; and, in’ 
reasoning about the former, they need not, and they ought 
not, to be united. Even though we can speak of infinite. 
wisdom and infinite power, we ought not, as was formerly 
explained, to attempt to argue and discuss about these at- 
tributes as infinite. In all moral and practical questions, it. 
is quite enough to hang our arguments upon the divine attri- 
butes which are manifested in the creation and government of 
this world. 

Let us here enter somewhat minutely into Mr Mansel’s 
ethical theory, for the twofold purpose of exposing its errone- 
ousness, and contrasting it with the mature and satisfactory. 
views of Butler, whom, we regret to think, he has egregious! 
misrepresented. We would much rather set forth the truth, 
on this vital topic in the words of Butler than in our own 
language. And if the truth has been already expounded: 
and vindicated by a writer so well known as the Bishop of 
Durham, it is the more surprising, not only that Mansel 
should himself have missed and mystified it, but that so many 
of his critics should have failed to call attention to this grave 
on. 

We should not have occupied so much space with this aspect 
of the question had Mr Mansel not expressed himself as fol-’ 
lows, in the closing paragraph of the preface to the first edi- 
tion :— ‘ 

“ But if the best theoretical exposition of the limits of human 
thought is to be found in the writings of a philosopher but recently 
rémoved from among ts (Sir W. Hamilton); it is in a work of 
more than a century old that we find the best instance of the ac-- 
knowledgment of those limits.in practice. ‘The Analogy of Reli-. 
gion, Natural and Revealed, to the Constitution and Course of 

ature,’ furnishes an example of a profound and. searching philoso-, 


phical spirit, combined with a just perception of the bounds ‘within 
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which all human philosophy must be confined, to which, in the 
whole range of similar investigations, it would be difficult, if not 
impossible, to find a parallel. The author of that work has been 
justly described as ‘ one to whose deep sayings no thoughtful mind 
was ever yet introduced for the first time, without acknowledgin 
the period an epoch in its intellectual history” (W. A. Butler) ; a 
it may be added that the feeling of admiration thus excited, will 
only be increased by a comparison of his writings with the preten- 
tious failures of more ambitious thinkers. Connected as the present 
author has been for many years with the studies of Oxford, of which 
those writings have long formed an important part, he feels that he 
would be wanting in his duty to the university to which he owes so 
much, were he to hesitate to declare, at this time, his deep-rooted 
and increasing conviction, that sound religious philosophy will 
flourish or fade within her walls, according as she perseveres or 
neglects to study the works and cultivate the spirit of her great son 
and teacher, Bishop Butler.” 


In the seventh lecture we have the moral development of 
the theory espoused by Mr Mansel. He shrinks not from em- 
bracing those ethical consequences, from which Kant himself 
recoiled ; and thus merits the honour of maintaining an iron 
consistency in his speculations. 


“ The three sciences of numbers, of magnitudes, and of morals,” 
he says, “ rest on similar bases, and are confined within the same 
limits ; all being equally necessary and valid within the legitimate 
bounds of human intelligence ; and all equally negative and self- 
contradictory, when we attempt to pass beyond those bounds.”— 
(The Limits, &c., p. 204.) 


It is freely conceded, that we cannot reason about, or discuss. 
any infinite object whatever, without falling into absurdity, 
But we have endeavoured to shew what sort of a knowledge we 
have of an infinite object ; and, moreover, that the knowledge 
of finite numbers, and of finite magnitudes, must be the same 
to every intelligent being. And now, it remains to examine, 
whether a knowledge of finite morals be not also the same in 
heaven and on earth. If, because time and space are infinite, 
we have no knowledge of them, the inference is unavoidable, 
that what we call years and centuries, and circles and squares, 
are nonentities,—only the day dreams of human childishness. 
So also if, because God is infinite, we have no knowledge of 
him, then we know nothing of divine morality ; and, conse- 
quently, human ethics and duty are only the appurtenances of 
this earthly pantomime. But if the lapse of time be not a myth 
peculiar to human frailty, and the spheres and triangles of the 
firmament be not a fiction or a phantom of the human imagi 

tion, then, also, the moral principles of mankind, fairly inter- 
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preted, are not the conventional customs of a province, but the 
eternal and immutable laws of God’s universal empire. 


“That there is an absolute morality,” Mr Mansel argues, “ based 
upon, or rather identical with, the eternal nature of God, is indeed 
a conviction forced upon us by the same evidence as that on which 
we believe that God exists at all. But what that absolute morality 
is, we are unable to fix in any human conception, as we are to de- 
fine the other attributes of the same divine nature. To human con- 
ception it seems impossible that absolute morality should be mani- 
fested in the form of a law of obligation ; for such a law implies 
relation and subjection to the authority of a lawgiver. And, as all 
human morality is manifested in this form, the conclusion seems 
unavoidable, that human morality, even in its highest elevation, is 
not identical with, nor adequate to measure, the absolute morality 
of God.” (The Limits, &c., p. 206.) 


The argument is, because we do not know infinite time, 
therefore we cannot know any time. No, not exactly ; man 
knows time, but other beings do not; at least, we do not know 
that they do. In like manner, because man does not know 
absolute morality, therefore, he knows nothing about morality. 
No, not precisely ; but the morality of man is something quite 

uliar to himself, of which other intelligences are perfectly 
ignorant ; at least, for anything we know to the contrary. 

In reply to these philosophical vagaries, the argument al- 
ready used has only to be repeated in another form. What is 
right on earth is right in heaven, or it is not. If what is 
reckoned virtue among men, is also reckoned virtue before God, 
then human virtue and divine holiness are identical, so far as 
they coextend. If what is justly esteemed righteous in human 
society be not also esteemed righteous among the angelic hosts, 
then is there a moral schism among created intelligences,—the 
very thought of which is enough to thrill the stoutest heart 
with fear. 

But our author is not only led to this startling conclusion by 
the first principles of his philosophy, he attempts to vindicate 
it by an independent argument. He asserts, that “all human 
morality is manifested in the form of a law of obligation, im- 
plying relation and subjection to the authority of a lawgiver,” 
and of course divine morality cannot be manifested in this form. 
Here, then, the fundamental conception of virtue is resolved 
into subjection to authority. Vice is nothing but opposition 
to a more powerful will. If this be Mr Mansel’s theory of 
morals, it is easy to prove its substantial identity with that 
of William of Ockham ; and the issue of that theory no good 
logician can refuse, namely, that if God were to command us 
to hate him, it would be our duty to do so. 

But Mr Mansel is a professed disciple of Bishop Butler; and 
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it is very easy to shew that in this vital and fundamental posi- 
tion he is not only not supported, but directly opposed and 
condemned, by the sagacious Bishop of Durham. Let the 
reader peruse his brief but pithy dissertation, “Of the Nature 
of Virtue,” and there will not be found throughout the whole 
of it, a single reference to authority, human or divine ; for it 
is not there that he finds the original and proper foundation of 
virtue, or law of obligation. For example, he says :— 


“ Our perception of vice and ill desert arises from, and is the result 
of, a comparison of actions with the nature and capacities of the 
agent. For the mere neglect of doing what we ought to do, would, 
in many cases, be determined by all men to be in the highest de- 
gree vicious. And this determination must arise from such com- 
parison, and be the result of it; because such neglect would not be 
vicious in creatures of other natures and capacities as brutes.” 


In these words Butler lays the only true foundation of morals. 
Any individual may, and has a right to, propose the ques- 
tion, Why ought I to obey God? Mr Mansel’s principle now 
under discussion expressly precludes the possibility of answer- 
ing that question, and condemns every attempt to do so. We 
do not need to go to Bishop Butler for an answer to a query, 
which would not puzzle the pupils of an infant or a 
school. But the wise Bishop endorses the answer, and em- 
bodies it in his philosophy. After a brief enunciation of his 
principle, Butler adds, “This matter seems to require to be 
more fully stated.” From this fuller statement, we shall make 
a selection. 


“ When religion is considered as an inward principle, .. . . the 
essence of natural religion may be said to consist in religious re- 
gards to God the Father Almighty ; and the essence of revealed re- 
ligion, as distinguished from natural, to consist in religious regards 
to the Son, and to the Holy Ghost. And the obligation we are under 
of paying these religious regards to each of these divine persons re- 
spectively, arises from the respective relations which they each 
stand in to us. How these relations are made known, whether by 
reason or revelation, makes no alteration in the case; because the 
duties arise out of the relations themselves, not out of the manner 
in which we are informed of them. The Son and Spirit have each 
his proper office in that great dispensation of providence, the re- 
demption of the world ; the one our Mediator, the other our Sancti- 
fier. Does not, then, the duty of religious regards to both these 
divine persons, as immediately arise to the view of reason, out of 
the very nature of these offices and relations; as the inward good- 
will and kind intention, which we owe to our fellow-creatures, arises, 
out of the common relations between us and them? But it will be 
asked, ‘ What are the inward religious regards, appearingly thus 
obviously due to the Son and Holy Spirit; as arising, not merely 
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from command in Scripture, but from the very nature of the re- 
vealed relations, which they stand in to us?’ I, answer, the 
religious regards of reverence, honour, love, trust, gratitude, fear, 
hope.” (Analogy, Part II., ch. I. p. 173, 174.) 


In contrast and syerecee to these distinct and accurate 
principles, Mr Mansel is careful to trace the origin of religion 
to something entirely subjective, to the feeling of dependence 
and the conviction of moral obligation.* He expressly ex- 
cludes the idea of our perception of an actual relation between 
us and God, on which Butler insists so much. “Facts of the 
inner consciousness,” to the exclusion of facts of the outer 
world, are the only sources of his philosophy and religion. He 
reasons justly from his fundamental principle, “that the in- 
finite is not an object of human thought at all,” when he says, 
“There can be no consciousness of a relation, whether of agree- 
ment or of opposition, where there is not a consciousness of 
both the objects related.”t And he reiterates the sentiment, 
which reduces the Analogy of Butler to a bundle of contradic- 
tions ; as when he declares, “ The moral reason, or will, or con- 
science, of man, call it by what name we please, can have no 
authority, save as implanted in him by some higher spiritual 
being, as a law emanating from a lawgiver.”¢ 

It is not affirmed that Mr Mansel speaks in invariable con- 
sistency with these principles and their consequences. This, 
we believe, it is impossible for him to do; but these principles 
are the logical results of his philosophy, and they are fre- 
quently avowed and enforced by him. How, in the circum- 
stances which we have pointed out, he could eulogise Butler 
as he has done, is comer our power of explanation. 

Mr Mansel endeavours to vindicate his position, and to dis- 
tinguish between his own principles and those of Ockham. He 
says :— 


‘Man can be a law unto himself only on the supposition that he 
reflects in himself the law of God; that he shews, as the apostle 
tells us, the works of that law written in his heart. If he is abso- 
lutely a law unto himself, his duty and his pleasure are undistin- 
guishable from each other; for he is subject to no one, and account- 
able to no one. Duty, in this case, becomes only a higher kind of 
pleasure—a balance between the present and the future—between 
the larger and the smaller gratification. We are thus compelled, 
by the consciousness of moral obligation, to assume the existence 
of a moral deity, and to regard the absolute standard of right and 
wrong as constituted by the nature of that deity.” (The Limits, 
&c., pp. 111, 112.) 
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“ Man,” it is argued, “can be a law unto himself, only on the 
supposition that he reflects in himself the law of God.” Now 
the divine law is founded on the divine will, as distinguished 
from the divine nature, or the reverse. If the law of God be 
founded on his will, then the reflection of it in man can be 
nothing else than a special revelation of that will; and, conse- 

uently, on this assumption, man is not a law unto himself. 
But if the law of God be based upon the divine nature and upon 
the nature of things, then there may be a reflection of it in man, 
who is made after the image of God, without any special or 
written revelation of his will But obviously, on this supposi- 
tion, the whole of Mr Mansel’s philosophy vanishes into vapour. 

For a further exposure of the fallacies of the preceding 
quotation, we shall adduce the words of Butler :— 


“ There is a superior principle of reflection or conscience in every 
man, which distinguishes between the internal principles of his 
heart, as well as his external actions; which passes judgment upon 
himself and them; pronounces determinately some actions to be in 
themselves just, right, good ; others to be in themselves evil, wrong, 
unjust; which, without being consulted, without being advised with, 
magisterially exerts itself, and approves or condemns him, the doer 
of them, accordingly; and which, if not forcibly stopped, naturally 
and always, of course, goes on to anticipate a higher and more 
effectual sentence, which shall hereafter second and affirm its own.” 


(Sermon ii.; see Sermon iii., and Analogy, p. 156.) 


Without adducing more passages from Butler to the same 
effect, which could be easily done, we would request the reader 
to note the phrases and epithets of the above extract, forming 
as they do such a telling contrast with those of the Bampton 
Lectures. “Conscience pronounces determinately ;” “ magis- 
terially exerts itself ;” “actions in themselves just ;” “ actions 
in themselves evil.” And instead of severing, or identifying, 
or opposing, the judgment of God, and the judgment of con- 
science, Butler, with rare philosophic piety, represents the 
latter as prior in time, and as true and unalterable in equity ; 
while it “ naturally and always, of course, goes on to anticipate 
a higher and more effectual sentence, which shall hereafter 
second and affirm its own.” It is scarcely possible to conceive 
a more complete diversity between two systems of morality 
than between those of the Bishop of Durham and of this Bamp- 
ton Lecture. For the questions on which this diversity has 
been proved to exist are fundamental, vital, pervading. 

The theory of morals is still further expounded in the fol- 
lowing manner. After stating that, “as principles in the 
abstract, the laws of morality are as unchangeable as the 
axioms of geometry,” he goes on thus :— 
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“1t is in their concrete form that moral principles are adopted 
as guides of conduct and canons of judgment; and, in this form, 
they admit of various degrees of uncertainty, or of positive error. 
But the difference between the highest and lowest conception of 
moral duty is one of degree, not of kind; the interval between them 
is occupied by intermediate stages, separated from each other by 
minute and scarcely appreciable differences; and the very concep- 
tion of a gradual progress in moral enlightenment implies the pos- 
sibility of a further advance of a more exalted intellect, and a more 
enlightened conscience.” (The Limits, &c., pp. 207, 208.) 


The confusion here is very intense. In the first place, the 
axioms of geometry have a concrete form, as well as the laws 
of morality. There must be a reason, therefore, for the strange 
anomaly, that while to talk of “the highest and lowest con- 
ception of a triangle being one of degree, not of kind” is non- 
sense, it should be a stretch of wisdom to make the same affir- 
mation of “moral duty.” No adequate, or even plausible, 
reason is assigned. 

In the second place, the objective and immutable standard 
of virtue is grossly confounded with the various degrees in 
which different individuals approach to that standard And, 
in the third place, this lax and shifting representation of human 
duty—as when it is affirmed, that “moral principles in their 
concrete form admit of various degrees of uncertainty, or of 

itive error” —is pregnant with all practical evil. If, by this 

t phrase, it was only meant that men often culpably trangress 
these principles, the sentiment is both awkwardly expressed and 
irrelevantly introduced. 

The following remarks of Butler are to the point here, and 
are utterly subversive of Mr Mansel’s scheme of philosophy 
and religion :— 

“I am far from intending to deny that the will of God is deter- 
mined by what is fit, by the right and reason of the case; though 
one chooses to decline matters of such abstract speculation, and to 
speak with caution when one does speak of them. But if it be in- 
telligible to say, that it is fit and reasonable for every one to consult 
his own happiness, then fitness of action, or the right and reason of the 
case, is an intelligible manner of speaking. And it seems as incon- 
ceivable to suppose God to approve one course of action, or one end, 
preferably to another, which yet his acting at all from design im- 
plies that he does, without supposing somewhat prior in that end 
to be the ground of the preference ; as to suppose him to discern 
an abstract paves to be true, without supposing somewhat prior 
_in it to be the ground of the discernment.” 

Let the reader mark and weigh the conclusion of this argu- 
ment :— 


“It doth not, therefore, appear that moral right is any more rela- 
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tive to perception than abstract truth is; or that it is any more’ 
improper to speak of the fitness and rightness of actions and ends, 
as founded in the nature of things, than to speak of abstract truth 
as thus founded.” (Analogy, Part I., chap. vi., note p. 143. See 
also p. 285, and 145, and 303.) 


Hence it appears that Butler's theory is plainly this: Moral 
law and abstract truth are founded in the nature of things, 
and are not merely relative to perception, and consequently 
are the same to all intelligent beings). Mr Mansel’s theory is 
as plainly the reverse, namely: Moral law and abstract truth 
are founded, not on the nature of things, but are only relative 
to perception, and are, consequently, liable to all sorts of vicis- 
situde among various orders of intelligent and responsible 
‘beings. 

Having abandoned the principle that human morality can 
teach us divine morality so far, Mansel is constrained to seek 
for some footing for religion. Let us see what it is :— 


“Tn so far, then, as morality, in its human character, depends 
upon conditions not co-eternal with God, but created along with 
man, in so far we are not justified in regarding the occasional sus- 
pension of human duties, by the same authority which enacted 
them, as a violation of the immutable principles of morality itself. 
That there are limits indeed within which alone this rule can be safely 
applied ; that there are doctrines and practices which carry on their 
front convincing proof that they cannot have been revealed or com- 
manded by God; that there are systems of religion which, by this 
criterion, may be shewn to have sprung, not from divine appoint- 
ment, but from human corruption; is not for an instant denied. 
In my concluding lecture, I shall endeavour to point out some of 
the conditions under which this kind of evidence is admissible.” 
(P. 210, 211.) 


These conditions are the hinge of the whole discussion, and 
some of them are not enough ; we must have them all, or the 
very attempt to find the limits of our knowledge is an ad- 
mitted failure. But before passing on to the consideration of 
these conditions, it may be remarked that, even admitti 
that human morality “depends upon conditions not co-e 
with God, but created along with man,” it might still be true 
that God’s morality was the same as ours in principle; and 
so far as they relate to the same things. For &ca to appoint 
man a seoeslity different from his own, seems an outrageous 
supposition. And if it be not different, the whole argument 
is irrelevant. So far are these views from coinciding with the 
sentiments of Butler, that they may be shewn to be the 
reverse of his. The opinions of the lecturer would represent 
the moral law as somewhat of the same kind as what has 
been supposed to be the nature of positive enactments, A 
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positive precept may be suspended or cancelled, it is thought, 
without damaging moral principles. In the same way, it is 
affirmed, that the whole moral code may be annulled, and the 
eternal principles of morality be unchanged. 

Dr Butler is at pains to prove, what is too seldom attended 
to, that the real difference between a moral and positive 
command, is not what it is often taken to be—that the one 
has reasons, while the other has none. 


“ Moral precepts,” says he, “are precepts, the reasons of which 
we see; positive precepts, are precepts the reasons of which we 
do not see. Moral duties arise out of the nature of the case itself, 
prior to external eommand. Positive duties do not arise out of the 
nature of the case, but from external command. Nor would they 
be duties at all, were it not for such command, received from him 
whose creatures and subjects we are.” 


In the next page, it is expressly noticed, that we are not, in 
positive duties, acquainted with the reasons of the external 
command.* 

Now this language plainly supposes, that for every com- 
mand or duty, both positive and moral, there are reasons ; 
that these reasons are approved of by God, and by man so 
far as he knows them; that these reasons are as immutable 
as man’s constitution and the divine nature, however diverse 
or various may be their application in changing circumstances. 
Butler is innocent of seadhing any divergence or discrepancy 
between celestial and terrestrial ethics. In every positive 
precept there is a hidden reason ; in every moral law there is 
an obvious reason ; in both there may be several circumstan- 
tials. The circumstantials, which man can always distinguish 
from the reasons, may change or perish ; but the reasons, or 
principles of morality, must be the same in supernal and 
terrestrial regions, in all time and in all space. 

Let us now attend to the conditions, under which man may 
pronounce a pretended revelation not to be from God. Since 
reason is now supposed to be utterly incompetent to criticise 
or sit in judgment upon the contents of a professed revelation, 
reason must be non-suited altogether, or another field found 
for its exercise. That other field is declared to be the evidences 
of revealed religion. 

Here, however, at the very outset, a difficulty presents itself. 
Is not the nature of the contents of what claims to be a divine 
message, an essential portion of its evidences? This difficulty 
is not evaded, but is professedly met. There are two reasons 
assigned for biveganting it, or setting it aside. The first is, 
that, when the contents of a religion are made the basis of a 
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philosophical criticism, “they are judged by their conformity 
to the supposed nature and purposes of God ;” but when they 
are treated as evidences, “they are judged by their adapta- 
tion to the actual circumstances and wants of man” (p. 234). 
And the second reason is, that “in the one case they are re- 
garded as furnishing a single and a certain criterion ;” and, 
“in the other case, they are regarded as furnishing only one 
probable presumption out of many.” 

As to the first, it has appeared to many that to prove a 
religion to be “adapted to the actual circumstances and wants 
of man,” is a good argument to prove that “it is in conformit 
with the nature and purposes of God,” the Creator of man. If 
this be denied, the “ Analogy” of Butler is not unlike a paralo- 
gism throughout. Butler argues thus: Supposing that God is 
allowed to be the Author of nature, it is vain to raise objections 
against an alleged divine religion, when the same objections lie 
against God’s natural government. The converse of which - 
ment is not far from this—Admitting that God is the Maker 


and Ruler of man, a professed religion, admirably adapted to 
man’s wants and necessities, has a prima facie evidence of 
being divine in its origin. 

If the fact that a religion adapted for man be of no 
manner of use to shew its conformity to the counsels of God, 
- What may its use be? “It may,” we are informed, “prove, in 


certain cases (though even here the argument requires much 
caution in its employment), that a religion has not come from 
God ; but it is in no case sufficient to prove that it has come 
from him” (p. 238). If we are capable of deciding that any 
religion is so bad that God cannot have sanctioned it, why may 
not a religion be so good as to justify us in declaring that sin- 
ful men like ourselves could not have been its author? This 
ultimatum, therefore, is a gratuitous assumption; and, besides, 
it is inherently worthless ; for, after all, it is of avail only “in 
certain cases,” which are not specified. 

But Mr Mansel has not only degraded both moral right and 
abstract truth conjointly to a low and unsteady platform, he 
has also sunk moral law into the mire beneath. In further 
proof of this charge, we adduce the following. In the preface to 
the third edition he maintains, “that a divine command may, 
under certain circumstances, justify an act which would not 
be justifiable without it.” In support of this doctrine, he 
refers to a long extract from Butler's “ Analogy,” quoted at 
p. 243.0f his Lectures.* In looking to the extract itself, we 
notice a marked difference between the language of the two 
authors. Instead of saying, as above, the divine command 
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“ justifies an act which would not be justifiable without it,” 
Butler says, the divine command “changes the whole nature 
of the case and of the action.” To justify an action is scarcely 
equivalent to changing its nature. But again, in the extract 
there is a hiatus marked, which is filled up in the original 
thus, “I thought proper to say thus much of the few Scripture 
precepts which require, not vicious actions, but actions which 
would have been vicious had it not been for such precepts ; 
because they are sometimes weakly urged as immoral, and 
great weight is laid upon objections drawn from them.” Here 
again the phrase, “actions which would have been vicious had 
it not been for such precepts,” is very different from the ex- 

ressions of the Bampton Lectures. This slight diversity of 
cotta is indicative, as we shall now shew, of a substantial 
difference of sentiment. 

Mr Mansel’s argument is as follows :— 


_ “The question, so far as moral philosophy is concerned, is simply 
this: Is the moral quality of right or wrong an attribute so essen- 
tially adhering to acts as acts, that the same act can never vary in 
its character, according to the motives by which it is prompted, or 
the circumstances under which it is committed? If we are com- 
pelled, as every moralist is compelled, to answer this question in 
the negative, we must then ask, in the second place, whether the 
existence of a direct command from the supreme Governor of the 
world, supposing such a command ever to have been given, is one 
of the circumstances which can in any degree affect the character 
of an act. On this question, to judge merely by the conflicting 
statements on opposite sides, men, whose moral judgments are 
equally trustworthy, may differ one from another; but that very 
difference is enough to shew that the moral reason is not, by it- 
self, a sufficient and infallible oracle on such questious.” (Preface, 
p- Xvii.) 


In the first place, the last sentence of this quotation may 
be noticed. The sentiment expressed in it is found oftener 
than once in the “ Limits of Religious Thought.” It is redo- 
lent of the rankest scepticism ; and is, as such, condemned by 
Butler in the following passage :— 


“Objections from the perversion of Christianity, and from the 
supposition of its having had but little good influence, however 
innocently they may be proposed, yet cannot be insisted upon as 
conclusive, upon any principles but such as lead to downright 
Atheism; because the manifestation of the law of nature by reason, 
which, upon all principles of Theism, must have been from God, 
has been perverted and rendered ineffectual in the same manner. 
. For one cannot proceed one step in reasoning upon natural 
religion, any more than upon Christianity, without laying it down 
as a first principle, that the dispensations of Providence are not to 
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be judged of by their perversions, but by their genuine tendencies ; 
not by what they do actually seem to effect, but by what they 
would effect if mankind did their part,—that part which is justly 


put and left upon them.” (“ Analogy,” Part II. c.i.; see also 
p. 253.) 


Hence it is obvious that, to throw discredit or dishonour 
upon “the moral reason,” because it has been so often abused 
and perverted by the conflicting sentiments even of appa- 
rently good men, is to abandon the “first principle” of all 
reasoning. 

In the second place, as to the merits of the question more 
immediately before us, it is easy to prove that the question 
which, Mr Mansel says, every moralist is compelled to answer 
in the negative, must be answered in the affirmative. The 
question is thus stated by himself: “Is the moral quality of 
right or wrong an attribute so essentially adhering to acts as 
acts, that the same act can never vary in its character, accord- 
ing to the motives by which it is prompted, or the circum- 
stances under which it is committed?” This statement of 
the question is inaccurate ; because the fitness or unfitness of 
the action in itself is distinct from the moral quality of the 
agent who performs it. A man may do a good action from a 
bad motive. But the fitness or unfitness of an action in itself 
can never be separated from “the circumstances under which 
it is committed.” The moral quality of the act of taking 
away life depends entirely upon the circumstances under 
which it is done. It is plain, therefore, that “the same 
(ethical) act can never vary in its character ;” while yet it is 
obvious that, since the character of any special outward act 
depends upon the circumstances under which it is performed, 
a change in these circumstances may, in the words of Butler, 
“change the whole nature of the case and of the action.” The 
difference between “changing” an action and “justifying” an 
action, may appear to some to be very slender and insignifi- 
cant; but it really amounts to this—Is it the same thing for 
a man to justify theft, and to prove that he did not steal? 
This is to attempt in morals, what would be done in mathe- 
matics, if the same figwre were sometimes a circle and some- 
times a square. 

In another place, the moral laws are spoken of as if they 
were of the same nature as the physical laws, and a n- 
sion of the one likened to a suspension of the other (p. 244, 
245). Who could endure the comparison between a suspen- 
sion of mathematical laws and a suspension of material laws? 
A suspension of moral laws is as great an extravagance as a 
' suspension of mathematical laws. Mr Mansel had surely for- 

gotten that Sir W. Hamilton could find a fulcrum for his 
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argument to prove the existence of “the moral Governor of 4 
moral world,”* only in the marked and indisputable difference 
between physical and moral law. We are not sure that a 
miracle is correctly described as “the suspension of a physical 
law.” But of this we feel assured, that to speak of suspending 
a law of morality is quite the same as attempting to justify its 
transgression. This sentiment is fully confirmed by the fol- 
lowing language of Butler, “ Moral discernment implies, in the 
notion of it, a rule of action, and a rule of a very peculiar 
kind ; for it carries in it authority and a right of direction— 
authority in such a sense as that we cannot depart from it 
without being self-condemned.”+ Hence we cannot see an- 
other, it matters not who he may be, departing from a moral 
rule, without condemning him. 

From this somewhat lengthened review, which, in the cir- 
cumstances, could not be shortened, it appears that Butler 
distinctly enunciates the following principles :—1. “Our per- 
ception of vice and ill desert arises from, and is the result of, 
a comparison of actions with the nature and capacities of the 
agent.’ 2. That our duties to God arise out of the relations 
in which we stand to God, and do not depend on the manner 
in which we become acquainted with these relations. 3. That 
the judgment of a man’s conscience is prior to, and independent 
of, any expression of the divine will, which afterwards seconds 
and affirms the sentence of conscience. 4. That both moral 
law and abstract truth are founded in the nature of things. 
5. That positive duties, no less than moral duties, are founded 
upon reasons which we know in the latter case, and do not 
know in the former case. 6. That the adaptation of the Bible 
to the experienced wants of man is evidence in favour of its 
divine original. 7. That the abuse of reason is no argument 
saninet its legitimate use. 8. That a moral rule is never sus- 

end 
. These are vital principles which distinguish Butler’s Analogy, 
and have contributed to give it its world-wide celebrity. Every 
one of these principles Mr Mansel has distinctly denied and re- 
jected, while boasting that he was following in the footsteps of 
the philosophic bishop. These are the principles on which alone 
any satisfactory system of ethics is likely to be constructed. 
And many of Mr Mansel’s critics seem to be as strangely un- 

uainted with them as himself. 

e are now prepared to discuss Mr Mansel’s treatment of 
the great doctrine of the atonement, and thus illustrate the 
rinciples which we are endeavouring to elucidate and defend. 
t is maintained that the human mind has no power or qualifi- 
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cation to understand and appreciate the procedure of God in 
the scheme of redemption, as it has none to criticise and con- 
demn. The daring impugner of the wisdom or justice of the 
atonement is put out of court; his every argument is held to 
be irrelevant ; while the same law is imposed on the humble 
inquirer, who is warned to beware of any thing reer to 
be an intelligent exposition or vindication of the divine plan of 
saving-mercy. This theory is perfectly consistent with the idea 
which pervades the lectures,—that man has no means of attain- 
ing a valid or intelligent knowledge of God at all. As, for 
example, when he says, “The coexistence of the infinite and 
the tinite, in any manner whatever, is inconceivable by reason ; 
and the only ground that can be taken for accepting one re- 
presentation of it rather than another is, that one is revealed 
and another is not revealed,” (p. 183). Let the reader ponder 
what we have put in italics. Admitting that the infinite, as 
infinite, is unknown, if no representation of God be, in i/self, 
more intelligible and estimable than another to man, then are 
we shut up to utter darkness. . 

In full consistency with these views, man’s moral reason is 
unsparingly cashiered. “Verily,” he says, “this vaunted moral 
reason is a Lesbian rule. It may be applied with equal facility 
to the criticism of every possible scheme of divine providence ; 
and therefore we may be permitted to suspect that it is not 
entitled to implicit confidence against any,” (p 216). As little, 
of course, can it be entitled to confidence in favour of any. 
This conclusion seems to us to be all but distinctly avowed in 
the following sentence, especially when it is taken im connec- 
tion with what comes immediately before it, and what is said 
on pp. 240, 241. “We may not say, for example, that certain 

of the Christian scheme are unwise and unrighteous, 
though outweighed by greater acts of righteousness and wis- 
dom ; we are bound to believe that we were mistaken from the 
first in supposing them to be unwise or unrighteous at all,” (p. 
247). That is, we have no means nor capacity for judging 
between right and wrong, but the word of our Maker. at- 
ever is done or spoken by God is, ipso facto, to be esteemed by 
us righteous and wise. And when we meet with anything that 
is attributed to God, and that seems to us unworthy of his 
character, having, of course, done our best to form a correct 
verdict, even though nothing is produced to alter that. verdict 
in itself; the fact that the matter in question is truly attributed 
to God is sufficient, not merely to demand another investigation, 
but to convince us that what we thought, and still think, is 
wrong, is really right. This theory might do if man had no 
mora judgment at all. But since man has a moral sense, and 
does exercise it, such views make our moral consciousness falla- 
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cious, or, at least, set the morality of earth at variance with the 
morality of heaven. We are fully aware that the author dis- 
avows explicitly such a conclusion in some places of his volume. 
But these disavowals are only incidental, while the whole strain 
of his argument and tendency of his language are in favour of 
man’s moral impotence and incapacity. 

. The whole confusion may perhaps be traced to the double 
fallacy involved in the following passage :— 

“The doctrines revealed must either be such as are within the 
power of man’s natural reason to verify, or such as are beyond it. 
In the former case, the reason which is competent to verify may 
also be competent to discover. The doctrine is tested by its con- 
formity to the conclusions of human philosophy; and the wisdom 
which sits in judgment on the truth of a doctrine, must itself be 
presumed to have an equal power of discovering the truth. In the 
latter case, where the doctrine is beyond the power of human 
reason to discover, it can be accepted only as resting on the autho- 
rity of the teacher who proclaims it; and that authority itself 
must then be guaranteed by the external evidence of a super- 
human mission.” (Pp. 238, 239.) 

The first fallacy consists in the assertion, that whatever 
truth reason can verify it can also discover; and the second 
lies in virtually assuming that in the Bible there are no truths 
which reason can discover. 

As to the latter of these, it surely does not need proof that 
the word of God again and again appeals to men on the 
ground of what they already acknowlege. The Bible reproves, 
rebukes, and warns mankind, on the principles which it finds 
recognised even in corrupt society. It is said of the prodigal, 
“he came to himself.” Our Saviour is recorded to have ad- 
dressed the people thus, “Yea, and why even of yourselves 
judge ye not what is right” (Luke xii. 54-57)? There is a 
ve eat deal of moral truth which is common to the Bible 


and the natural conscience, and which the Bible is rey 
assuming to be common to both; and — there were suc 


common ground, there could be no intelligent intercourse 
between God and man. The existence of this intermediate 
sphere is entirely overlooked by the lecturer, or man’s power 
to deal with it is completely excluded. He does indeed refer 
to “the vast moral superiority of Christianity to all heathen 
systems of ethics,” as a “legitimate and powerful” argu- 
ment; but, besides undermining this argument in the way 
which we have already pointed out, he adds, “Its positive 
force depends not merely on the internal character of the 
doctrine, but principally on its relation to certain external 
facts” (miracles), p. 239. So that, after all, this legitimate 
and powerful argument leans upon another argument ; and 
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how much force it inherently possesses, the reader is allowed 
to guess. Verily, confusion is worse than error. 

Koccsillty, as to those doctrines, which, strictly speaking, are 
revealed, and which our reason could not discover, if we can- 
not verify them, it is too much to say that we can never under- 
stand and appreciate any of them. A common understanding 
can surely verify some at least of the truths, which only the 
genius of a Newton or a La Place could discover. To affirm 
that we can receive only on authority, implicitly, blindly, all 
such truths as we could not ourselves have found out by our 
unaided efforts, is pure extravagance. Whatis education? Is 
it not teaching our youth truths, many of which they would 
never, if left to themselves, have dreamed of; and teaching 
them both the meaning and the evidence and the relations of 
these truths? In like manner, when our heavenly Father con- 
descends to instruct mankind, it would certainly be prepos- 
terous to expect to understand fully ——e which he sees 
fit to communicate, and be disappointed if we found mysteries 
in the message ; but it is scarcely less preposterous to affirm, 
that every new revelation of truth shall be nothing but an im- 
penetrable opaque, having no beauty to the eye, and no form 
to the perceptions, of reason. 

The atonement made for sin by the sacrificial death of the 
Lord Jesus Christ, although a doctrine most strictly beyond 
the discovery of the human understanding, and only revealed 
to us by those who “ wrote as they were moved by the Holy 
Ghost,” is nevertheless any thing but a dark tenet, a mysterious 
do of our creed. If those who assail it as immoral, can 
only be repulsed by the plea that it is incomprehensible, then, 
verily is’ the very citadel of our faith in danger. When it is 
charged with being against reason, if the charge can be met 
only by admitting that it is above reason, not only in its origin 
and authorship, but also in its very structure and substance, 
then we see not how Christ crucified can be the wisdom of God, 
nor consequently the power of God, to any sinner. 

The New Testament leaves this fundamental and vital ques- 
tion in no ambiguity. The vicarious sufferings of Emmanuel 
are not only represented as the alone ground on which the 
Almighty proceeds in offering pardon to the guilty ; but the 
intelligent appreciation and hearty approval of what God thus 
does, is also made the turning point of the sinner’s subjective 
condition in passing from unbelief to faith. The expiation 
achieved on Calvary, is not only the means of manifesting the 
manifold wisdom of God to the hosts and hierarchies of other 
worlds, but is also the means of subduing the enmity, and en- 
lightening the mind, and winning the affections, of the lost and 
rebellious children of men. ’ 
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In this respect, the atonement through the blood of Jesus 
Christ, seems to us to be very different from either the doc- 
trine of the Trinity, or that of the Incarnation. These we 
would reverentially receive as simple facts, without daring to 
intrude into the Arcana of the Divine nature, or venturing to 
attempt to pass within the vail, “that is to say, his flesh,” who 
is the God-man, to pry into the secret constitution of his per- 
son, or even hoping that such mysteries shall ever be uncovered 
to our vision. But the atonement we would embrace not only 
as a fact, but as a fact explained,—explained by God himself,— 
and explained in a manner suited to our comprehension. 

It were folly to deny that to set forth this explanation in a 
scriptural and intelligible form, grappling with all the diffi- 
culties that beset the question, is an arduous undertaking. 
But it is not necessary to maintain that this work has been 
already successfully and satisfactorily performed in a scientific 
manner. It is enough to know that theologians are labouring 
at it, and their hope of ultimate triumph is based on the 
amplest and surest ground. Neither morals nor theology have, 
as yet, we apprehend, been reduced to that strictly philoso- 
phical shape which they are destined to attain. Consequently 
every question within their range, when dealt with in a very 
rigorous manner, is felt to be encompassed with more or less 
dimness and uncertainty. To contend that this state of things 
must always continue, and that there is no hope of decided im- 
provement in ethical science, is to say the least altogether un- 
warranted ; nay more, it is to arrest the progress of society by 
ignoring the deepest convictions of human nature, and denying 
some of the plainest intimations of the holy Scriptures. 

And in the mean time, the doctrine of Christ’s atoning work, 
in a broad and practical sense, commends itself as wise and 
righteous to the conscience of every honest inquirer. The doc- 
trine may Se be summed up in these three facts: that God 
the Son, in the likeness of man, otfered and gave himself to suffer 
and die for the guilty ; that God the Father appointed, sanc- 
tioned, and accepted this offer and sacrifice of love ; and that, 
in virtue of this arrangement, a free and full forgiveness is.held 
out to every penitent, believing, and obedient sinner. ¢These 
three facts cohere in beautiful symmetry one with the other; 
and there is nothing in any of them singly, or in,all of them 
combined, to shock the sensibilities or stagger:the reason of 
any unprejudiced mind. On the contrary, while these facts 
are dgubtlion close upon the margin of the mysteriously pro- 
found, yet no one can think of them, practically and dispassion- 
ately, without feeling unusually impressed with the far-seeing 
in, that pervades the scheme, with the love of Immanuel 
for the sinner, as well as his respect for his Father’s law, and 
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also with the mingled rectitude and mercy of the Great Supreme 
in not sparing his own Son, but delivering him up for us all. 
Moreover, if there be any truth in Christian experience, or 
any thing intelligible in the New Testament, we are fully per- 
suaded that, without a clear comprehension of these facts, in 
their relation to the character of God, there is nothing worthy 
_ of the name of Christian discipleship. It is only in so far as 
an individual appreciates and approves the wisdom of this plan, 
by which he is reconciled to God, that his profession of Chris- 
tianity can be redeemed fromthe charge of superstition. It is 
only in so far as we perceive and esteem the righteousness of 
the scheme, or the respect shewn both by the Father and the 
Son in carrying it out for the rectitude of the divine govern- 
ment, that we can be regarded as partakers of genuine evan- 
gelical repentance. And it is only in so far as any one discerns 
and comprehends the wondrous merey of God in Christ, not 
simply as not conflicting with justice, but really as based upon, 
and supported by, unerring and inflexible justice, that his heart 
will be won to a cheerful and unreserved surrender of himself 
to the invitations and claims of his Redeemer. It thus appears, 
unless we greatly mistake, that the doctrine of the atonement, 
far from being a topic to be left untouched ty reason, or un- 
examined by the intellect, demands and challenges the most 
thorough sifting. Far from being an item in our creed, which 


is to be left in cold, dark isolation, unscrutinised by our under- 

standing, and remote from our sympathies, it speaks, and speaks 

loudly and distinctly, as if every organ of our moral nature 

were an ear to hear. Its profound judiciousness satisfies the 

severest — ; its rigorous and unbending rectitude meets 
the 


and quells fears of the tenderest and most scrupulous con- 
scientiousness ; while the yearning affection and unutterable 
love, which glow and burn as we watch every turn that unfolds 
this mystery* of godliness, have melted, and;they only can melt, 
the hard icy heart of the guilty, when remorse is growing into 
despair. ~_ fon we conclude that a full and accurate acquaint- 
ance with Christ’s unparalleled work of redemption, and a cor- 
dial recognition and acceptance of its eee and principles, 
as forming a signal manifestation of Jehovah's character in 
wisdom, righteousness, and mercy, is to be expected from every 
man, as an essential condition of genuine discipleship. An in- 
telligent and heartfelt apprehension and admiration of the 
scheme is indispensable to the enjoyment of peace with God, 
and thus lies at the very core of vital godliness or Christian 
piety. 





* The word mystery is used above with the meaning which it often bears in 
Scripture, namely, something which was once hid but is now revealed. 
VOL. XI.—NO, XXXIX. F 
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The Life and Times of George Lawson, D.D., Selkirk, Professor of Theol 
wu Associate Synod. By Rev. Dr Macrar.ane. faiobegh Wil- 
liam Oliphant & Co, 

My Own _ and Times, 1714-1814. By Tomas Somerviuiz, D.D., Minis- 
ter of Jedburgh. Edinburgh : Edmonston & Douglas. 

Biographical Notices of the Late Rev. William Taylor, Minister at Levenside 
and at Perth. By Rev. J. W. Taywor, Flisk and Oriech. Cupar Fife: 
Whitehead & Burns. 


The Pastor of K: ; or, Memorials of the Life and Times of the Rev. W. 
A Nth DD. By Rev. Isuay oe Dundee oe fo T. Nel- 
son & Sons, 

“THE literature of the eighteenth century,” says Mr Buckle,* 
“ offered a striking and most exhilarating contrast [to that of 
the seventeenth]. It seemed as if, in a moment, all was 
changed. The Baillies, the Binnings, the Dicksons, the Dur- 
hams, the Flemings, the Frasers, the Gillespies, the Guthries, 
the Halyburtons, the Hendersons, the Rutherfords, and the 
rest of that monkish rabble, were succeeded by eminent and 
enterprising thinkers, whose genius lighted up every depart- 
ment of knowledge, and whose minds, fresh and vigorous as 
the morning, opened for themselves a new career, and secured 
for their country a high place in the annals of European intel- 
lect.” The chief reason, the same writer tells us, why the 
eighteenth century was in this respect so superior to the 
seventeenth, was, that in the latter “the ablest Scotchmen 
wasted their energies on theological subjects.” 

The ablest Scotchmen of the eighteenth century did not 
certainly “waste their energies on theological subjects.” The 
devoted themselves to pursuits, of what Mr Buckle would call 
a more wholesome character—such as mental and moral phi- 
losophy, poetry, history, political economy, and Belles Lettres ; 
and, in place of the “monkish rabble” of divines which over- 
shadowed a former age, we have during this later era the in- 
tellectual heaven bright with such stars and constellations as 
Hutcheson, Reid, and Hume; Adam Smith and Dugald 
Stewart; John Home, Principal Robertson, and Dr Hugh 
Blair. The extraordinary ability of these men no-one will 
dispute. They made, as all will allow, the Augustan age of 
Scottish literature; and some, at least, of the books which 
they wrote ——— effects which are still visible at the pre- 
sent day. Buckle may exaggerate, when he speaks, for 
example, of the “Wealth of Nations” as “probably the most 
important book which has ever been written,” but even Sir 
James. Mackintosh uses language almost as strong, when he 





* History of Civilization in England, vol. ii. pp. 577-9. 
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calls it “ perhaps the only book which produced an immediate, 
general, and irrevocable change in some of the most important 
parts of the legislation of all civilised states.” And although 
there is no other name in the list of which anything like this 
could be said—yet there can be no question that Hume per- 
formed an: important service in awakening intellectual life in 
Scotland, that Reid laid a stable basis for the establishment of 
a sound philosophy, that Robertson did his part as a historian 
so well as to be worthily chosen as a model by Gibbon himself, 
and that though Blair did not make in his “Sermons” any very 
substantial contributions to theology, even’he has been of some 
use to succeeding generations as a graceful writer and rhetori- 
cian. The fact, however, that the mind of the century, even 
when it appeared in the clergy, at least of the Established 
Church, went so naturally, so instinctively, to other than theo- 
logical subjects, is a significant one—quite as much so as Mr 
Buckle makes it out to be, though we shall probably not be 
able to regard it with the same satisfaction that he does. 
Contemporaneously with some of the writers we have men- 
tioned, and, though separated from it by the broad Atlantic, 
taking the deepest possible interest in their country, there 
lived another, who for grasp, and strength, and subtlety of in- 
tellect, was inferior to none of them ; but he (we refer to Presi- 
dent Edwards) devoted his transcendent powers, and that with 
all his heart, to the defence and illustration of evangelical 
truth; and a correspondent of his in Scotland, Dr John 
Erskine of the Old Greyfriars, whom even the scornful War- 
burton deigned to denominate “a deep divine,” was thus far 
like-minded with him, that, instead of expending his literary 
capacities in the barren speculations of the period, he too used 
his pen only in the interest of the gospel. But the abler 
Scottish clergy of this time manifested in general very different 
tastes (because they were men of a very different character), 
and the inferior orders, of course, followed the lead. There 
was, however, perhaps this excuse for them, that not merely 
the ministry, but the age, had changed. Theology was, as they 
at any rate thought, at a discount. There was no demand for 
such religious books as they were able, or felt inclined, to write. 
This is the account which Dr Thomas Somerville of Jedburgh 
ives why he took to history rather than to divinity. “ Theo- 
y would have been most consonant to my taste and habitual 
course of study, BUT WAS NOT LIKELY TO CONTRIBUTE EITHER 
TO MY PROFIT OR POPULARITY ;”* and the result was, that he 
addressed himself to write the story of the reign of William 
the Third. 





* My Own Life and Times, p. 205. 
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The throwing up of a straw may shew how the wind blows. 
We do not need to discuss the question of whether or not an 
individual minister is in the way of his duty in writing a his- 
tory, a tragedy, or a metaphysical treatise, in order to be in a 
condition to judge of the prevailing tendencies of a time in 
which the fame of the Church leaders is based chiefly on their 
achievements in secular literature, and the study of theology 
leads to no profit or popularity.—“ Out of the abundance of 
the heart the mouth speaketh.” The literature of a period is 
nothing else than the outcoming of its life. And the reason 
why the best known ministers of the Church of Scotland in 
the eighteenth century are its Robertsons and Homes, instead 
of such men as the Halyburtons and Rutherfords of a previous 
age, is just because spiritual religion had at that time lost 
somewhat of its hold upon the educated Scottish mind, and 
had been succeeded, to a considerable extent, by a spirit of 
indifference, and even of infidelity. Warburton, in his corres- 
pondence with Dr John Erskine in 1744, refers to the existence 
of such a spirit at that date, and to its effects, and Sir Henry 
Moncrieff, in commenting on the letter of the English divine, 
gives us some additional information as to its operation. It 
would ap that, as we might have expected, the fashion 
being set by the leading men of the Church, the younger and 
humbler men got into the habit of speaking flippantly of 
sacred things, and sometimes affected more latitudinarianism 
than they felt. “There was certainly in Scotland, at this time,” 
says Sir Harry,* “a class of preachers who, besides the absurd 
affectation of bringing their public instructions from Socrates, 
Plato, or Seneca, rather than from the morality of the gospel, 
distinguished themselves by an ostentatious imitation of the 
doctrines and phraseology of Francis Hutcheson ¢ and the Earl of 
Shaftesbury. . . These divines, who were more solicitous to be 
distinguished as philosophers than as ministers of the gospel, 
certainly deserved both reprehension and contempt for the 

rostitution of the pulpit to the useless and unnatural sem- 
Vines of philosophy, which they substituted for Christian doc- 
trine. But it would have been unjust to accuse them of here- 
sies. Their peculiarities were adopted rather that they might 





- * Account of the Life and Writings of John Erskine, D.D., pp, 59-62. 

+ Dr Alexander Carlyle gives much the same account. pated ode of Professor 
Leechman of Glasgow, he says (p. 84 of his “ Autobiography ”) — “It was 
owing to Hutcheson and him that a new school was tormed in the western pro- 
vinces of Scotland, where the clergy, till that period, were narrow and bigoted, 
and had never ventured to range in their mind beyond the bounds of strict 
orthodoxy. For, though neither of these professors taught any heresy, yet they 
opened and enlarged the minds of the students, which soon gave them a turn 
for free inquiry, the result of which was candour and liberality of sentiment.” 
What this liberality of sentiment meant, we may learn not merely from Sir 
Harry Moncreiff, but from Dr Carlyle himself, in a naive anecdote he tells of his 
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be believed to be, if not original and profound, ut least ingeni- 
ous or fashionable thinkers, than from any systematic hostility 
to Christian doctrine. They preached for fame more than for 
usefulness ; though, among their parishioners, they were com- 
monly as far from reaching the one as the other.” 

The quiet sarcasm contained in the last sentence of this ex- 
tract, explains in part why the eighteenth century became not 
merely the Scottish Augustan age, but the era of the Secession. 

Indifference in the pulpit led naturally to indifference in the 
pews ; and at the end of the eighteenth century and the begin- 
ning of the nineteenth, the leaven had so thoroughly spread 
through the mass, that the Church of Scotland, in spite of the 
efforts of a faithful few, was, upon the whole, one of the deadest 
churches in Christendom. 

And yet, while we say this, we ought not to forget how full 
the desert was, even at its worst, of isolated palms, relieving 
the waste with their greenness, and even bright oases within 
which the character of the surrounding desolation is lost sight 
of altogether. The story of the Cambuslang revival belongs 
to the times of the Robertsons and the Blairs ; and Mr Ken- 
nedy of Dingwall tells us,* “it was after the first quarter of 
the century was passed that the best days of Ross-shire be- 
gan. A few good ministers were then scattered over the pro- 
vince of the 8 od. In 1725, Mr James Fraser was ordained 
minister of ess, and his labours were early and greatl 
blessed. Seven years thereafter, Mr Porteous came to Kil- 
muir, and few ministers had been more successful than he. 
Mr Balfour of Nigg, Mr M‘Phail of Resolis, Mr Beaton of Ross- 
keen, and Mr Ward of Rosemarkie, all famous men of God, 
were his cotemporaries. Before the middle of the century, 
the great revival of religion began, which spread its blessed in- 
fluence alike over Highlands and Lowlands. At Nigg, Kil- 
muir, and Rosemarkie especially, the Lord’s right hand wrought 
wonders of grace in turning many from darkness to light; 
but in other places throughout the country many souls were 
then gathe to the Lord. Under the ministry of such 
men as Fraser, Porteous, Beaton, Balfour, M‘Phail, and Ward, 
the good work continued to advance and to spread, till the 


friend David Hume. The free-thinking philosopher was on a visit to Gilmer- 
ton, and his host, Sir David Kinloch, took him on the Sabbath to Athelstane- 
ford Church. That day John Home, and his neighbour, the minister of Inveresk, 
had exchanged, so that Hume heard, not the author of Douglas, but the auto- 
biographer himself. The preacher for the day dined at Gilmerton, and Carlyle 
records the compliment which on that occasion was paid to him: “ What did 
you mean,” said the philosopher, “ by treating John’s congmgntes to-day 
with one of Cicero’s Academics? I did not think that such heathen morality 
would have passed in East Lothian.” The story is told to illustrate Hume's 
good-natu prep but it may be taken also as illustrating something else. 
* The Days of the Fathers in Hoss-shire, pp. 13, 14. 
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desert began, indeed, to rejoice and blossom as the rose.” 
So favourable an account as this cannot be given of the Church 
in the Lowlands. There was no such general movement in any 
other county in Scotland, as appears to have taken place in 
the counties of Ross and Sutherland; and it is well understood 
that it was because there was life enough there within the pale 
of the Establishment, that the Secession found no room or 
encouragement to fix its roots in their soil. But though the 
north was more extensively blessed, there were in the south 
all through the eighteenth century, and at the beginning of 
the nineteenth, very many individual witnesses for the truth 
who kept the temple lamp alight when it was threatened with 
extinction. Boston, Willison, Maclaurin, and John Gillies, all 
belong to this period; and there are few men of any age whose 
works have exercised a wider or more beneficial influence. 
During parts of the same era, also, Glasgow enjoyed the minis- 
trations of such men as Dr Balfour and Dr Love, and Edinburgh 
the no less acceptable services of John Erskine, Dr Jones of 
Lady Glenorchy’s, Dr Buchanan of the Canongate, Dr Black of 
Lady Yester’s, and Dr Davidson of the Tolbooth; while up and 
down the eountry might be found men breathing an ageully 
evangelical] spirit, as Bryce Johnston of Holywell, and James 
Burns of Forgan.* With all this, however, the iron yoke of 
patronage lay a terrible incubus on the Church’s neck. Minis- 
ters were being constantly appointed to parishes, whose ordi- 
nation to situations for which they were unfit, was bitterly 
lamented by those of the superintending presbytery, who were 
themselves acquainted with the gospel ; but Dr Hill, Principal 
Robertson’s successor in the leadership of the Assembly, had 
done what he could to encourage the belief that had been pre- 
viously formed, that the grievance was irremediable; and the 
chief ground of comfort we have in thinking of the existence 
of an eyangelical party at that time is simply this, that it 
was a sign that God had not wholly forsaken the Church of 
Scotland, and that it contained the promise and suggested the 
hope of better days, 
itherto, we have been speaking mainly of the decline of 
religion in Scotland, and of the causes which contributed to 
bring it about. We propose now, in what remains of this 
paper, to review rapidly the history of the revival which it has 
since undergone, and the operation of the various agencies by 
which that happy result has been effected. 
In the val quarter of the eighteenth century, the Church 


of Scotland was sadly wanting in that worldly wisdom which 





* One of the most interesting portions of “‘ The Pastor of Kilsyth” is that 
which contains Dr Burns's reminiscences of such ministers as we have named. 
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has so often, in similar circumstances, distinguished the Church 
of Rome. An able and earnest reforming party had arisen 
within her borders, and their activity, if fair channels had 
been left for its display, and some allowance made for its 
alleged extravagances, might very easily have been directed 
to the strengthening instead of the weakening of her resources. 
But while Rome made room for, instead of expelling, her 
Franciscans and Dominicans, though the spirit of both at the 
first seemed to run counter to her own, the infatuated ecclesi- 
astical leaders of those days, with greater intolerance and short- 
sightedness, insisted on driving beyond the pale, men, of whom 
it is no great praise to say, that they were better churchmen 
than themselves. The formation of the first Secession Presby- 
tery in 1733, and of the first Relief Presbytery in 1761, are im- 
portant events in the history of Scottish religious life. From 
these dates we have two streams to follow el to that of the 
National Church, and few now-a-days will have any difficulty in 
admitting that both were for many years greatly purer than the 
central current, and that to their influence Scotland is largely 
indebted for the preservation of her Reformation principles, 
and the maintenance of her primitive faith. What rendered 
Dissent so much more influential in Scotland than it has gene- 
rally been elsewhere, is, on the whole, well stated by Mr Hill 
Burton, who, though no authority, certainly, on ecclesiastical 
matters, has been a shrewd observer of the characteristics of 
this period. “Dissent in England,” says he,* for rapes 
“had generally been gentle, or, at least, humble—its e- 
rents, conscious of the strength gs. gga of the great Esta- 
blishment from which they dep , quietly seeking relief for 
tender consciences. In Scotland every cluster separating from 
the Establishment at once assumed the position of the Church, 
became an ecclesiastical power, and passed sentence on the 
body from which it had separated, as heretical and schismatic. 
There was a reason for the distinction in the relative character 
of Dissent in the two Churches. In England, it was not onl 

that in looking from the Church to Dissent, men of social a | 
and high scholarship were put in uy a aye with flighty at- 
torney’s clerks and serious weavers who a call, but that the 
great Establishment to which, with a mere scattering of excep- 
tions, the main bulk of the nation was attached, kept to its 
principles, while the dissenters struck out innovations. Hence, 
by a natural law of English feeling which abhors novelties, 





* History of Scotland, EP. 328-329. Another sentence from this histo 
n 


will shew its character :—“ In a southern parish called Cambuslang, there 
arisen one of those strange and melancholy exhibitions called religious revivals, 
with which, fortunately, Scotland has been but rarely and casually visited,” 
p. 339. 
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they were condemned to content themselves with the mere 
outskirts of the population. On the other hand, Scottish dis- 
sent always tended to preserve the old principles of the Church, 
whence the Establishment, by the progress of enlightenment, as 
some said—by deterioration, according to others—was lapsing.” 
In other words, for this is what Mr Burton’s somewhat too 
strongly put statement amounts to, Scottish Dissent assumed 
at once a position of comparatively great influence, in con- 
sequence of the first Seceders being men of social standing and 
superior intelligence (Mr Ebenezer Erskine was, as Mr Burton 
himself admits, “a scholar and a § ntleman”), and because, 
being unquestionably not the friends, but the enemies, of in- 
novation, they felt themselves entitled to take up high ground, 
as the ecclesiastical conservatives of the time, and, in some sense, 
the true representatives of the ancient Church of Scotland. 
The ways in which this movement worked for good were vari- 
ous. The standard of orthodoxy was upheld more freely—the 
blessing of evangelical preaching was more widely diffused. 
A refuge was offered for the relief of the inhabitants of any 
parish into which a minister of the “heathen morality” school 
was intruded, and by the admission of the Moderate clergy 
themselves, the existence in the country of a rival religious 
community had a wholesome effect in increasing the activity 
of the Establishment. “So far from believing secession and 
schism to be evils,” says Dr Somerville,* “I am inclined to 
think that they have been productive of beneficial effects with 
respect to the ecclesiastical establishment, as well as the more 
—— interests of religion. It will not be denied that the 
influence of religion upon the great body of the people must, 
in no small degree, depend upon the fidelity, the diligence, 
and exemplary conduct of its officiating ministers. The first 
and most obvious effect of secession is to excite, if I may so 
express it, a eee for character between the Established 
clergy and their Dissenting brethren. . . And I have no doubt 
of its being found, upon inquiry, that the ministerial duties of 
preaching, examining, visiting the sick, &c., are generally per- 
ormed with more exemplary diligence and regularity in pa- 
rishes where the dissenting interest has got footing, and the 

ishioners enjoy the opportunity of choosing between the 
oh rch and the Secession.’ 


Real, however, as was the influence for good exerted by 
the Dissenters of the eighteenth century, it was rendered far 
less than it might have been by their own narrow-mindedness 
and divisions. We take the most favourable view possible of 
their behaviour in connection with the visits of Whitefield to 





* My Own Life and Times, p. 86. 
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Scotland. The story to which Sir Harry Moncrieff gives cur- 
rency in his “ Life of Erskine,” and which is copied (nothing 
loth, we dare say) by Dr Cunningham of Crieff into his 
“Church History of Scotland,” and which represents Ralph 
Erskine, the best and most genial of the set, as saying to the 
English evangelist, in so many words, “WE are the Lord’s 
people,” and on that ground claiming a monopoly of his ser- 
vices; this story seems to us to be in itself so improbable, 
that we are quite ready to discredit it. And more t that, 
we think there is a very great deal of force in the excuse 
which Dr A. Thomson* gives for the much-ridiculed attempt 
which the Associate Presbytery made to convince the erratic 
preacher of the importance of a right form of church govern- 
ment, and that their own denomination held a more scriptural 
ition in reference to that point than any other body in 
tland. There was, as he justly remarks, not merely specu- 
lative but practical consequences depending upon the endea- 
vour. “He [Whitefield] was gathering around him thousands 
of converts. It was necessary for the permanent success of 
his labours that these converts should be cared for, and formed 
into churches. The question therefore seemed one that did 
not admit of long delay, What was the form of church govern- 
ment sanctioned by ipture?” Making every allowance, 
however, for what may seem at first sight unreasonable in 
their demands upon Whitefield, and for the natural irritation 
excited by his after conduct in fraternising so entirely with 
the ministers of what they considered to be a thoroughly cor- 
rupt establishment, it is impossible to read without pain and 
regret the denunciatory language which they subsequentl 
used, both toward himself aa toward the good work in whic 
he took a part at Cambuslang and elsewhere. The purely 
spiritual momentum of the Secession must have been sensibl 
iminished by its procedure on this occasion. The spirit which 
it displayed could not but strike its well-wishers within the 
national Church as selfish, illiberal, and in the worst sense 
sectarian ; and though there may be no positive statistics pro- 
ducible to establish it, we do not doubt that, but for the false 
step it took in this connection, Scottish dissent would have taken 
a much more influential part than it did in the awakening of 
religious earnestness throughout the country arene In 
saying this, now-a-days, we do not, of course, take any special 
credit to ourselves; and there is no need for trying to shut 
the mouths of critics, as Dr Thomson seems a little di 
to do, by an appeal to the “tu quoque” argument, “ Let him 
that is without guilt among you throw the first stone.” We 





* Historical Sketch of the Secession Church, p. 134. 
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are simply noticing, in a friendly review, and by the help of 
the light of the latter half of the nineteenth century, the reli- 
gious agencies that were in operation in the eighteenth, and 
we give the opinion for what it is worth, that the unfriendly 
attitude assumed by the Seceders towards the religious move- 
ment in the west of Scotland, and the leaders in it, reacted 
unfavourably upon themselves, and exposed them to the charge 
of forgetting one part of their mission, which was not merely 
to “testify” to the truth, but to propagate throughout the 
‘ land a pure gospel, and impart a new life to a dead church. 

Their dissensions among themselves were equally unfor- 
tunate. So early as 1747, the Associate Synod split into two, 
on a point regarding which there might very well have been a 
difference of opinion, but which certainly appears to us now 
by no means of such vital importance as to justify the extreme 
steps that were taken on its account. Before the century 
closed another subdivision took place. The Burgher Synod 
was found to be far from being at one on the subject of the 
relation of the civil magistrate to religion, and after much 
discussion it too broke up, the majority being afterwards popu- 
larly known as New Light Burghers, while the minority, being 
the conservative party, either claimed or had conceded to 
them the venerable title of Old Lights. A disruption on 
similar grounds occurred afterwards in the Anti-Burgher 
Synod, so that when the new century, with its new hopes, 
came in, the original planet, which, with the moon eclipsed, 
was to do so much towards supplying its lack of service, was 
found shattered into four separate fragments, each rolling under 
centrifugal, rather than under centripetal, influences. That 
each of these bodies produced eminently good and able men 
is a simple historical fact, and we believe it to be equally un- 
deniable that they all, in their own way, bave been in a high 
degree serviceable to the cause of Christianity in Scotland. 
But a moment’s reflection is enough to satisfy any man that 
in this disunion there could not but have been weakness, that 
the expenditure of so much time and mind in controversy 
must have involved the withdrawal of energy, to some extent, 
from direct evangelistic work, and that consequently the con- 
tribution made by the Secession to the general revival of reli- 
gious life in the country, could scarcely fail to be less than it 
bade fair to be when it commenced its career. 

A good many books have been published within the last few 
years, in which glimpses are afforded us of the inner life of the 
ministry of those times. Two or three of these are named at 
the head of this article. Dr Somerville was ordained in 1767, 
and died in 1830. Dr Lawson was settled at Selkirk in 1771, 
and lived till 1820. Mr Taylor commenced his labours in 
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Levenside in 1786, and entered into his rest in 1836; while 
the pastorate of Dr Burns reached all through the half cen- 
tury from 1800 to 1859. All of these biographies are exceed- 
ingle valuable, as contributions to the religious history of the 
= which they embrace. Dr Somerville’s “ Life and Times” 
as not had the rin of Dr Carlyle’s “ Autobiography,” but in 
our judgment it is quite as interesting, and, as containing the 
frank confessions of a Moderate of the old school, it is, to sa 
the least of it, not less significant. The character of Dr Burns's 
“ Reminiscences,” as bringing us into the houses of the leading 
evangelical ministers of Edinburgh during the Moderate regime, 
we have already referred to. And, when speaking of the influ- 
ence of the Secession on the spiritual condition of Scotland, we 
may take advantage of the opportunity to say a word of the 
other two volumes which we have not yet had occasion to notice. 
Dr Lawson and Mr Taylor were for several years ministers 
in the same section of the Christian Church, both being mem- 
bers of the Burgher Synod. But they took opposite sides in 
the controversy which raged in that community between 1795 
and 1799 on the subject of the civil magistrate, and from the 
last of these dates their walks lay apart, the former becoming 
in time the theological instructor of the New Light students, 
the latter acting in the same capacity in the hall of the Old 
Lights. The “ Life of Dr Lawson” has only just been pub- 
lished ; and coming after the autobiographies of Carlyle and 
Somerville, which have given the public a taste for this depart- 
ment of ecclesiastical antiquities, it is not likely to be unduly 
overlooked. And, indeed, it well deserves to be read. The sub- 
ject of Dr Macfarlane’s sketch was evidently a remarkable man.* 
The biographer of Mr Taylor does not claim for the subject 
of his narrative anything like such a character; but he was, 





* It would have been a thousand pities if this endeavour had not been made 
to preserve his story and character from fading away out of the recollection of 
the church which he adorned. The biography has not, of course, the peculiar 
charm of the books with which we have classed it. It was not written by the 
person chiefly concerned himself, nor could Dr Macfarlane speak from direct 
acquaintance with him. But so far as arrangement goes, the work is done 
very artistically. ‘The compiler, instead of attempting, what probably it would 
now be impossible to prepare, a continuous narrative, has thrown his materials 
into groups, by the help of which he gives us glimpses of Dr Lawson under all 
the leading conditions of his somewhat uneventful history. Thus we have one 
chapter devoted to “the youth and his promise,” a second to “ the professor 
and his students,” a third to “ the friend and his companions,” a fourth to “ the 
polemic and his associates,” and so on. Asa whole the volume is an exceed- 
ingly useful one, as giving an idea of the inner life of the Secession during the 
end of the last and the beginning of the present century, and as bringing out 
the, it is to be feared, indisputable fact that, in the mass, the age 
of the time were superior in point of character and piety, while not inferior in 
the elements of ability and scholarship, to the clergy of the nations] Charch. 
To ali this, however, we must add that the book is sadly disfigured by the tone 
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notwithstanding, a man who well merited such a memorial as 
he has received. “These notices,” says he, “ will introduce to 
the acquaintance of the reader a Secession minister of the 
Erskine school, a class of men whose trials have been un- 
known, whose contendings have been unacknowledged, but 
who, borne onward by an impulse which was the result of high 
principle, and which supplied the place of all outward and 
adventitious sympathy, did in their generation great things 
both for God and their fellow-men.”* 

In what we have said of the Secession Churches, our object 
has been to shew how much comparative excellence was in 
them all through the reign of Moderatism; and how they 
failed notwithstanding to arrest the progress of the evil leaven 
or stir the heart of the Scottish people. For accomplishin 
this last work in particular, God employed other forces ; an 
among these we are now called to notice the operations of the 
men who ultimately became the founders of Scottish Congre- 
gationalism. The movement of the early Scottish Congre- 
gationalists was, as Dr Alexander truly remarks, “from the be- 





of exaggeration which runs through it. The style is in itself turgid and mag- 
niloquent in no ordinary degree, and the terms of admiration in which the 
author speaks, not only of Dr Lawson, but of a large number of his contempo- 
raries, are so extravagant that he is for ever going up into a region far beyond. 
the public sympathy or comprehension. There may have been such a numer- 
ous company of giants in those days as he affirms, in which case we have an- 
other striking proof of how miserably defective Mr Buckle’s discourse on the con- 
dition of the Scotch intellect in the eighteenth century must be; but the un- 
fortunate thing is, that there is little to shew for it, and while that is the case, 
their reputation resting mainly on the traditional respect of the community to 
which they belonged, it would perhaps have been better to have used tones 
more subdued in a book which, if it gets what it merits, ought to have far more 
than a denominational circulation. In Dr Lawson himself, the man who was 
thought worthy to succeed, as professor of divinity, the sainted John Brown 
of Haddington, we rejoice to recognise one whose memory his country ought 
to cherish ; but we cannot help pausing for at least a moment’s consideration, 
when we are asked by Dr Macfarlane to believe that he was “a man who had 
no superior in any church for extent, variety, and depth of learning ; for 
wonderful sagacity, and withal, for such a majesty of simplicity, such a fascina- 
tion of meekness, and such a power of godliness as entitle him to be held in 
everlasting remembrance! ” 

* It was the misfortune of this book to be published before the public mind 
had taken that peculiar bent towards the past which it has of late been mani- 
festing, and to given unobtrusively to the world through the medium of a 

rovincial press. On this account, though not a few at once recognised its 
interest and value, it has never attracted the amount of attention to which it is 
entitled. It is, however, in the best sense, a charming volume, written in a 
fine spirit, and with exquisite taste, and affording a fuller and clearer insight 
into the history and character of the special oon 4 of the Secession with which 
it is called to deal, than can probably be found in any other quarter whatsoever. 
Our limited space prevents a more adequate reference to its contents, but we 
cannot part from this part of our subject without expressing an earnest hope 
that a new edition of Mr Taylor's little work may soon be issued, and that 
under circumstances which shall insure for it the more general attention of the 
— public. 

+ Memoirs of the Life and Writings of Ralph Wardlaw, D.D., pp. 43, 44. 
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inning a purely spiritual movement. Like Methodism in 

ngland, the secession which they headed had its source 
simply in a craving for more life, more energy, more spiritual 
freedom and diffusiveness than they could find in existing 
systems.” 

The same writer also ascribes, in a sense, the reawakening of 
religious life in Scotland to the tremendous upheaval of the 
French Revolution. And there can be no doubt that here too 
he is perfectly right. Of course he does not mean that that 
natural cause could in itself produce any other than a natural 
result. The purely spiritual consequences followed from spiri- 
tual influences which worked contemporaneously with it. But 
it is indisputably true that God overruled that leading event of 
modern history for the good of his church; and we do not 
know that the fact has been sufficiently observed or realised. 
The individual experience of Robert Haldane, whom we all 
recognise as the representative man of the Scottish Congre- 
gational movement, enables us to see very clearly how this 
unconscious religious agency actually worked.* 

The conversion of Robert Haldane itself marked the com- 
mencement of a memorable era in the spiritual history of 
Scotland. The munificence and disinterestedness of his plan 
for carrying the gospel to India, could not fail to give him at 
once a commanding moral influence among Christian people ; 
and this, together with his social standing and abundant means, 
secured his immediate recognition as a new religious centre. 
We think of him accordingly as the prominent figure in that 
group of worthies whose labours contributed more or less directly 
to the revival of religion throughout this country—such as 
Dr Bogue of Gosport, Charles Simeon of Cambridge, Rowland 
Hill, Andrew Fuller, from the south; and James Haldane, 
John Aikman, Greville Ewing, and John Campbell, from his 
own immediate neighbourhood. He does not appear to have 
taken so active a part as his brother and others in the work of 
itinerant preaching, but he was evidently the mind, if not also 
the heart, of the movement ; and whatever of credit is due to 
the organiser of it into a fixed and settled system, that credit 
can be justly claimed, in a great measure, for him. We can- 
not, of course, give here even an outline sketch of the pro- 
ceedings in which he took a part. We have yet so much 

und to go over, that it would not do to linger by the way. 

t will be enough for our p e that we simply indicate the 

successive steps by which what sprang out of a condition of 

singleminded earnestness, went on and developed until it issued 
in a separate sect or denomination. 





* Lives of the Haldanes, p. 89. 
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For a time, the phenomenon presented at Airthrey and 
Edinburgh, and elsewhere, was nothing more nor less than the 
very beautiful but, happily, not uncommon one, of men who 
had. received a baptism of the Spirit, filled with zeal for the 
conversion of souls. John Campbell, in his shop in the Grass- 
market, carrying on his extensive and interesting correspond- 
ence, or planning his little expeditions to Gilmerton or oo 
head, that he might teach the children of a Sabbath school, or 
address a company of colliers, has not a thought in his mind, 
to begin with, but how he may do the largest possible amount 
of good; and Captain Haldane, setting out from his brother's 
mansion house for the Orkneys, is just as innocent of any pur- 

ose but that of preaching the everlasting gospel. By and 
ye, an attempt is made to systematise these efforts. On 
the 20th of December 1797, a number of persons who agreed 
in their desire to break in upon the darkness of the land by 
any means that seemed scriptural, formally associated them- 
selves into a “Society for Propagating the Gospel at Home ;” 
but they deliberately disclaimed any intention to meddle with 
existing ecclesiastical arrangements. “It is not our design,” 
say they,* “to form or to extend the influence of any sect. 
Our sole intention is to make known the evangelical gospel of 
our Lord Jesus Christ. In employing itinerants, schoolmasters, 
or others, we do not consider ourselves as conferring ordination 
upon them, or appointing them to the pastoral office. We 
only propose, by sending them out, to supply the means of 
e wherever we perceive a deficiency.” The opening of the 
Snes in Edinburgh was one of the natural developments of 
this plan. The idea of it, taken from Whitefield’s “Taber- 
nacles,” was first suggested, it is believed, by Charles Simeon, 
and appeared at first sight entirely unobjectionable. There 
were very many in the northern capital who were not in the 
way of hearing the Se go ne were they to be reached? 
The Calton Hill afforded in fine weather excellent preaching 
ground, but our climate is too uncertain to allow con tions 
to meet always in the open air, and it was desirable to have 
shelter. But the force of events soon carried the promoters of 
the enterprise beyond this simple conception. The jealousy of 
the various churches, and the division of sentiment which 
existed even among good people as to the wisdom of the plans 
that were being adopted, tended gradually to isolate and com- 
pact them ; and, at length, they were brought fairly to face the 
question of forming themselves into a separate and self-con- 
tained religious community. Rowland Hill was the first who 
distinctly pointed out the necessity of this advance ; but his 





* Lives of the Haldanes, p. 191. 
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notions on the subject were more catholic than practical. 
“Tf,” said he, “another place of worship should be built, what 
should be its glory? Let it embrace all who love the Lord 
Jesus, and be the centre of union among them who are now 
disunited. Let it, then, be called the Union Church, and let 
her prove she deserves the name. Let her pulpit be open to 
all ministers who preach and love the 1, and her com- 
munion equally open to all who love the Lord Jesus in sin- 
cerity. I would allot at least half the area of the church to the 
poor, that they may attend it with as much freedom as they 
attend a field preaching.” This theory looked very well on 
paper, and in Edinburgh, Dundee, and Glasgow, where Taber- 
nacles were earliest built, it was attempted, more or less fully, 
to put in practice ; but, as might have been expected, its un- 
workableness was soon manifested, and full-fledged Co 
tionalism was the final result. “Where new churches,” says 
the biographer of the Haldanes, “were established on the 
fancied model of primitive times, they only flourished for a 
time. In 1799, they braved the artillery of the General 
Assembly's pastoral admonition, fulminated against them like 
a bull from the Vatican, and they were unscathed by the 
anathemas levelled at them by the Presbyterian Seceders. It 
was when opposition from without died away, that the inter- 
nal instability appeared.” 

There cannot be two opinions about the fact, that this re- 
markable movement was greatly owned in the revival of reli- 
gion in Scotland. The story of the conversion of Dr Stewart 
of Moulin, contains, it is probable, but one illustration out of 
the many that the inner life of the times might have furnished, 
of how the visits of itinerants benefited ministers of the Esta- 
blishment. The wonderful change which came over the Ork- 
neys may be taken as an example of what other districts 
enjoyed in smaller measure. And the rapid formation of Sab- 
bath schools, tract and missionary societies, and other bene- 
volent institutions, evidence in an unmistakable manner the 
quickening of the Christian life. We have only again bitterly 
to regret the dull-mindedness and unwisdom of the national 
Church, and, we may add, of her dissenting sisters. There 
may be some, like Dr Somerville, who think the rise of a new 
sect rather an advantage than otherwise ; but no one will 
affirm that it would not have been Christianlike and wise 
if the existing denominations had done their best to pre- 
vent it, not by fulminating anathemas at men whose single 
aim was the glory of God and the salvation of souls, but 
by throwing themselves into the spiritual movement of which 
it was the expression, and by forwarding and directing it. 
A man may see his life's blood flowing from a wound, and 
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smile through the process, and a Church may look on with 
equal indifference while its best and holiest are finding their 
way beyond its pale. But the madness of this state of feeling 
will reveal itself in the long run. This was the second time of 
visitation which the Church of Scotland enjoyed, but she did 
not see it. Instead of hearing the call that was addressed to 
her to awaken out of her sleep, she simply displayed irritation 
at being disturbed. And what might, had she been prepared 
to respond, have issued in the renewing of the face of the 
whole country, ended in results which, compared with the 
promise of the outset, were miserably disappointing. The 
Congregational and Baptist Churches, which still remain as 
substantial fruits of the revival of which we have been speaking, 
have done their own part in promoting the interests of evange- 
lical religion, and the names of Innes, Anderson, and Wardlaw, 
are held in universal respect ; but it may be safely said that. 
whatever their excellences, and whatever may have been their 
successes, they can scarcely be accepted as an equivalent in full 
for the better issue, which the Haldanes themselves once hoped 
to see, of the earlier arousing of all Scotland to an understand- 
ing of the nature and claims of the gospel of Jesus Christ. 
Only two years after those dissensions among the early Con- 
gregationalists were brought to a head, which proved but too 
plainly that they were not to be used as God’s agents in mov- 
ing all Scotland, there occurred an event from which we may 
date the commencement of the next chapter in this history. 
We refer to the settlement in Edinburgh of Dr Andrew Thom- 
son. It took place in 1810, and although it was many years 
after that before the evangelical party which he led attained 
to such strength as to tell upon the public mind everywhere, 
yet it is undeniable that it was chiefly through his powerful 
pleading in the Christian Instructor, the Church courts, 
and in the pulpit of St George’s, that that long silent and 
almost despised sect was restored to something of its original 
vigour, rom made to take its own clear part in the movements 
of the time. What manner of man he was we are told by one 
who, like himself, was, in these latter days, one of God’s best 
gifts to Scotland. “ When one thinks,” said Dr Chalmers, speak- 
ing after his awfully sudden departure, “when one thinks of the 
vital energy by which every deed and every utterance were 
pervaded—of that prodigious strength which but gambolled 
with the difficulties that would have depressed and overcome 
other men—of that prowess in conflict and that promptitude 
in counsel with his fellows—of that elastic buoyancy which 
ever rose with the occasion, and bore him onward and upward 
to the successful termination of his career—of the weight and 
multiplicity of his engagements, and yet, as if nothing could 
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overwork that colossal mind and that robust framework, the 
perfect lightness and facility wherewith all was executed— 
when we think, in the midst of these powers and these per- 
formances, how intensely he laboured, Phad almost said, how 
intensely he lived, in the midst of us, we cannot but acknow- 
ledge that death, in seizing upon him, hath made full proof of 
a mastery ‘that sets all the might and all the powers of 
humanity at defiance.” The raising up of such a man at the 
time he appeared within the Scottish Establishment, was a 
providential interposition as marked in its way as was the 
calling forth of Luther at the dawn of the Reformation. Not 
only did he do for the evangelicals, as a Church party, what 
Disraeli has been said to have done for the Conservatives in 
the State—elevated them from being a mere “rump” of what 
they once were, into a powerful force in the arena of (ecclesi- 
astical) politics, but by the manliness of his Christian character, 
and the extraordinary eloquence of his preaching, he com- 
manded respect for earnest piety in places where it had for- 
merly been derided as valk and appreciably affected the 
tone of general society, even in a city so unpromising as was, 
in many respects, the Edinburgh of his day. As instances of 
his power over the public mind, we may refer to such facts as 
these, that his sermons on the immorality of the stage, “for a 
time almost ruined the Edinburgh theatre ;” that his dis- 
courses on infidelity “alike prostrated the pride of the sceptic, 
and gave confidence to the timid believer ;” and that it was 
mainly through his influence over the Parliament House that 
so many of the most distinguished lawyers were found on the 
a side in the contendings which issued in the Disruption. 

hile Dr Andrew Thomson was thus lifting up the standard 
so conspicuously and fearlessly in the east, a work similar in 
kind was being performed in the great commercial metropolis 
of the west. Dr Chalmers was admitted minister of the Tron 
Church, Glasgow, in 1815, and in less than two years after- 
wards (January 1817) there appeared those Astronomical 
Discourses, which ran an almost equal race for popularity with 
the “Tales of my Landlord,” and which immediately secured 
for their author the title of the facile princeps of Scottish 
preachers. The influence which he thereafter exercised over 
the whole country, through the pulpit, and the press, and the 
professor's chair—not to speak of his manifold labours as a 
social economist and Church reformer—is so well known that we 
need not stay to describe it here. It is enough to say that, 
even although there had been no such “ conflict” as that with 
which his name came by and bye to be associated, Thomas 
Chalmers would have been universally recognised as one 
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whom God had appointed and prepared to give a wide and 
visible impulse to His own cause in Scotland. 

Alas! that we should have to add, that this new Revival 
had, in one , @ history precisely the same as that of its 

redecessors. kine, Gillespie, Haldane, Chalmers—each in 

is turn became the leader in an Exodus. The Moderates of 
the Church of Scotland refused to be taught, — oor 
the many painful illustrations of the fact’ which they h 
received, that lay patronage, is, to say the very least of it, 
— to the genius of the Scottish people. Contendings in 
the church courts brought on collisions with the civil autho- 
rities; and a decision being at last got from the House of 
Lords, which was believed by the Evangelical party to be equi- 
valent to a declaration against the great and vital doctrine of 
— independence, they saw no way open to them but 
that of retiring from the Establishment, and constituting 
themselves, under new conditions, into the Free Church of 
Scotland. That this event has had a deep and wide influence 
on the spiritual state of the country, cannot be doubted. In 
less than eighteen years a thousand new churches have been 
built—home and foreign missionary operations have been car- 
ried on, to an extent, and with a vigour unknown before—the 
blessing of evangelical preaching has been carried to every 
corner of the land, and the liberality and activities of the 
people have been called forth in a manner altogether unpre- 
cedented.* 

But we have yet another incident in the later religious his- 
tory of Scotland to notice—we allude to the wide-spread 
awakening which during the last few years has affected, to a 
greater or less extent, almost every district in the country. 
The causes which, under God, led to it, are well known. 





* There are some who see, in the chequered history of the Church in Scot- 
land, nothing deeper than mere ecclesiastical squabbles—violent and narrow, 
and very foolish contendings about matters indifferent. Dr Cunningham of 
Crieff, to whose pretentious “Church History,” we have more than once 
referred, takes this view. ‘The struggles,” says he, “to which we have 
referred, were more ecclesiastical than religious, and hence Scottish piety is 
deeply tinctured with ecclesiasticism. It may, without much liberality, be 
allowed that Christianity would have survived in our country though Presby- 
er had been destroyed. Christianity is not bound up with any form of church 

ity. The sternest Presbyterian will at length allow that a bishop may be a 

hristian man. It was not therefore for Christianity, but merely for Presby- 
tery, that our forefathers fought. The religious struggles of our country were 
entirely about church government and church discipline, and not about the 
inner truths of our holy faith. It is possible that too great attention to the 
one may withdraw the mind from the attention which it ought to bestow upon 
the other. There is some reason to think that this result has been exemplified 
in Scotland. Scotchmen, yamte gag talk much more about church matters than 
about matters purely spiritual. There is an abundance of ecclesiasticism in 
our country; there is perhaps a deficit of spiritualism.”—(Church History of 
Scotland, vol. ii. p. 580)° Perhaps, take it all in all, the logic of this statement 
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When the tenth year after the Disruption of 1843 was reached, 
it seemed to many that a reaction was setting in. The excite- 
ment of that period, which told not merely upon the Church 
specially concerned, but upon all the other Churches around it, 
pi pa away Seep = pee ‘woe ministers had to 
render ing the work o in their respective co 

tions fee gage fre monotony about them—there were few 
marked conversions taking place, and there was little of the 
spirit of prayer. Time wore on, however, and streaks of light 
began to appear. ‘Tract enterprises were established, and 
worked with wonderful vigour—laymen, as in the days of the 
Haldanes, commenced to preach—and quietly, and imper- 
ceptibly, a returning animation shewed itself in the Churches, 
and gave promise of a renewal of their strength. Then the 
news of Revival reached us from America, and a multiplication 
of prayer meetings followed. ‘The tidings. from Ireland suc- 
ceeded, and the longing for a blessing became more intense. 
And at last it did come. Over all the great cities—and over 
many a country village, and rural parish—the windows of 
heaven were opened, and an outpouring of the Spirit was 
vouchsafed, which imparted new life to the people of God, and 
secured a large ingathering of souls into the spiritual garner. 
The time of this visitation may be said to have extended from 
the autumn of 1859 to the spring of 1861. There were i- 
cular districts which were stirred before the first of these dates, 
and we have heard of awakenings that have occurred since the 
last of them, and some at the present time. But i 
generally, there can be little doubt that before the close of 
1859, there was rather a diffused expectation that a blessing 
would come, than the actual enjoyment of the blessing itself ; 
and there can, we fear, be but as little doubt that, with the 





is the most remarkable thing about it. Here, for example, is a syllogism: ‘‘ A 
bishop may be a Christian man, therefore, it was not for Christianity, but 
merely for Presbytery that our forefathers fought!” Most people will say, that 
this is rather a large conclusion from so narrow a premiss; but, sup g we 
get over that—the formal fallacy in the reasoning—what shall we make of that 
unacquaintedness with the notorious facts of the case, and that ignorance of 
human nature in its relations to the Christian life, which have allowed a 
Scotchman, and a Scottish minister, to see in the various conflicts which have 
rent the national Church into fragments, nothing better than battles about 
nothing. There was one power moving, more or less purely, in all the great 
eras of Scottish spiritual history—the spirit of the living God! there was also 
one great vital principle, which was ever more or less clearly contended for in 
them al]—the honour and authority of Jesus Christ; and, oenng at the causes, 
character, and effects of the moral upheavals which distinguished each, we have 
little difficulty in rejecting that would-be-liberal, but really very shallow philo- 
sophy, which sets down the whole to the account of a narrow bigotry making 
much ado about nothing, and in receiving the deeper and more satisfying ° 
explanation, that the periods we have referred to were times of Revival—or 
seasons of quickened and more earnest life. 
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wearing away of 1861, there has been a gradual subsidence of 
the tide, which has not, happily, brought back things to their 
former state again, but which has, to a great extent, eliminated 
that element of susceptibility to spiritual impression which 
formed one of the most precious and important features of the 
peculiar period which we have defined. It is not possible for 
us, within our narrowing limits, to follow the course of this 
remarkable spiritual movement, or = a particular account of 
its nature and phenomena. But, lest we should expose our- 
selves to the ft vom of failing to give it the prominence it 
deserves, in a sketch of the later religious history of Scotland, 
we must add to the general statement which we have made 
about it, something, though brief, of a more specific nature. 
There are few ministers in Scotland more sound and judicious 
than Dr Julius Wood of Dumfries. He contributes to the 
News of the Churches for November, a “Sketch of the 
Remarkable Religious Awakening in the South of Scotland in 
the Spring of 1861 ;” and from this paper, trustworthy as we 
are assured it is in every respect, we cannot do better than 
extract one or two passages. 

The events he describes occurred before his very eyes. He 
had the fullest opportunity afforded him of investigating into 
their character. And he has not a doubt that the work was 
essentially the result of an outpouring of the Holy Ghost. 
After giving a description of Dumfriesshire, which he says was 
spiritually one of the darkest districts of the country, he pro- 
ceeds to tell, in regular order, first, what were the precur- 
sors of the coming shower; neat, how the gathering emotions 
of the people at last found vent; thirdly, what were the phe- 
nomena exhibited while the excitement continued ; and lastly, 
what were the realised fruits or final issues of the whole. His 
account contains nothing peculiar about it. The same story 
substantially may be told of fifty other places. And the value 
of his narrative consists simply in this, that being thus typal 
in its nature, it may be accepted as an outline sketch of the 
common features of the work in Scotland generally. “When 
the revival took place in America,” he says, “the attention of 
God’s people, both ministers and members of the Church, was 
fixed upon it with lively interest. When, subsequently, Ire- 
land was made a partaker of the heavenly blessing, an interest 
still more intense was awakened. A number of ministers and 
members of the Churches visited Ireland. When they returned 
home they told what they had seen and heard. Prayer-meet- 
ings became more numerous, and were largely attended. News 
from America and Ireland were communicated at them. A 
deep and solemn interest and expectation were excited. Prayer 
was made to God that he would be pleased to pour out his 
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Spirit on the towns and congregations of Dumfriesshire. And 
soon there began to be droppings, as the precursors of a com- 
ing shower. That was in the end of 1859 and beginning of 
1860—that is, twelve months before the blessing came.” The 
first extraordinary outburst of feeling occurred in Janu 
1861, in the town of Annan, and took place in connection wit 
the labours of Mr Hammond, a young American, who had 
come to Scotland as a student, and who was used in a very 
remarkable way in calling forth such manifestations. From 
Annan the excitement spread to Dumfries, and Dr Wood 
tells: “There meetings similar to those in Annan were held, 
and with similar results. All the ministers, with the exce 
tion of the Episcopal minister and the ministers of the Estab- 
lishment, cordially took part in the work. The largest church 
in the town was crowded in every part every evening, and 
other churches had to be opened to receive the multitude who 
eagerly came together to hear the word of life. A profound 
impression was made by these crowded meetings, not caused 
(humanly speaking) by anything that was said ; for the truth 
was not put forward with great intellectual power or eloquence, 
or in the wisdom of man’s words, but only stated pointedly, 
with plainness and faithfulness. Many who came from curio- 
sity, and who at first were rather offended at what they saw 
and heard, had their attention arrested, and were awakened 
to concern about their souls. The inquiry-meetings became 
crowded with persons whose very countenances indicated the 
trouble and anxiety within Beyond all question there 
was a great work of the Holy Spirit. Many were convinced 
of sin, and after a longer or shorter period of distress and 
anxiety, were enabled to believe in Jesus, and find peace.” 
In course of time this period of intense excitement came to an 
end ; but like the retiring waters of the Nile, it left wealth 
and the promise of future fertility behind. “The various 
classes of sins that were wont to be notoriously prevalent were 
evidently diminished. It was remarked that there was less of 
profane swearing on the street and in the work-shops. Drink- 
ing diminished throughout the county, and also crimes arisin 
out of it, or usually connected with it... .. Along with this 
there was an increased attendance on public worship. Every- 
where there was manifested a remarkable desire to hear about 
Jesus Christ and the way of salvation. And additions 
were made to the membership of the churches. The religious 
awakening has also, as might have been expected, aff the 
reading habits of the people very considerably. A large num- 
ber of the light and mischievous weekly and monthly periodi- 
cals of the day were read in Dumfriesshire. But the book- 
sellers report that in many instances these have been given 
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up, and periodicals of a religious and profitable kind taken in 
their stead There is, besides, every reason to believe 
that there has been a great improvement in regard to the 
observance of family worship. Many who formerly quite 
neglected that duty now delight to engage in it. And in 
social meetings for praise, prayer, and reading the Word, there 
is no difficulty in finding those who are both able and willing 
to take part in conducting the services. This was not the 
case aforetime. But as the heart has been interested, the 
mouth has been opened, and from plain, uneducated men there 
are now to be heard appropriate and rich outpourings of the 
heart in prayer to God.” Such is a specimen of the kind of 
awakenings which, during the last two or three years, have 
been taking place in Scotland. From it we may judge of the 
character of the whole movement. That it has been in its 
essence a spiritual movement, in the Bible sense, we entertain 
no doubt whatever ; and if it has not elevated the tone or in- 
creased the power of religion to the extent that we could have 
wished, the circumstance may be owing to the fact that many, 
from whom other things might have been hoped, refused to 
take part in it at all, or that not a few of those who did take 
part in it, did not do so with all their heart. 

In bringing this review to a close, we should like to add a 
word or two on the present state of religious parties in Scot- 
land, and their prospects. Viewed historically, the respective 
positions of the three great Presbyterian bodies seem to be 
the following.—First of all, we see gathered up in the United 
Presbyterian Church the various sects which, in the past, have 
been specially distinguished by what they themselves call acts 
of progress, aud what their opponents call acts of innovation. 
It traces its direct descent from that section of the Burgher 
Synod which, about the year 1795, began to see new light on 
the subject of the relations of Church and State, and since 
that time the original stream has been twice fed by like-na- 
tured tributaries, supplied by the New Light Anti-Burgher, 
and Relief Synods respectively. The Free Ohurch also is a 
conglomerate. It is a compound of three elements—the great 
evangelical party that was formed within the Establishment 
by such men as Andrew Thomson and Dr Chalmers, the Old 
Light Burghers, who joined the Church before the Disruption, 
and who mostly cast in their lot with the protesters of 1843, 
and the Old Light Anti-Burghers or Original Seceders, who 
have united with the Free Church since that time. In a body 
80 constituted, it may be supposed that the traditional feelin 
is still strong. There is no disposition to forsake “the ol 
paths.” Knox, Henderson, Erskine, Gillespie, are recognised 
as the fathers of the Church, not merely chronologically, but 
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in spirit and character. And, in place of there being any desire 
manifested to feel after “new light,” or kindle new fires, the 
longing seems rather to be to catch something more of the 
faith and the earnestness which distinguished earlier and more 
primitive times. At the same time, with all this strong sym- 
pathy with the past, there is associated much of that expansive 
activity that appeared so conspicuously in the representative 
man of the sadihont section of the community, Dr Chalmers. 
The Free Church (and this may be no less said of her United 
Presbyterian sister) is intensely a missionary church, her efforts 
for the evangelisation of the heathen at home being as remark- 
able as her operations abroad. From these bodies much is to 
be expected, at once in sustaining and in propagating the 
gospel in Scotland. They are full of zeal and vigour and acti- 
vity ; and whatever be the condition of the blishment, 
the great mass of the Scottish people have every prospect of 
continuing under the sweep, if not the influence, of evangelical 
truth. 

With regard, however, to the Established Church, it is per- 
haps not a very easy thing either accurately to define its pre- 
sent position, or to predict, with any assurance, its probable 
future. But looking at it as a combination of two parties— 
the old historical Moderates, now in the ascendant, and the 
remnant of the evangelicals, those of them who either could 
not see their way out in °43, or had not faith enough to 
follow in the way that they did see, with such accessions as 
have joined them since—looking at it as a combination of 
these two parties, its prospects do not appear either very 
bright or very hopeful. It is possible that the evangelical 
party may gather strength again, and at last succeed in eradi- 
cating the Erastian element altogether. But at present the 
tendency is in the opposite direction. It seems to us that, in 
the Establishment, at this moment, there is a state of things 
parallel in many respects to that which we noticed at the 
commencement of this article. The days of the Robertsons 
and the Blairs are threatening to return. No one can read 
the more recent accounts of disputed settlements without ob- 
serving that there isa gradual advance being made towards the 
adoption of the famous “policy” of these times—which was to 
give effect, whatever might be the consequence, to all legal pre- 
sentations. Along with this we notice, in some of the promi- 
nent ministers of the Establishment, certain proclivities, which 
strangely remind us of the sentiments a put into the 
mouths of his clerical contemporaries by Dr Carlyle of Inveresk, 
Take Principal Tulloch of St Andrews, and Dr Cuinithaghiann of 
Crieff, for example. These gentlemen have written books regard- 
ing which there can be but one opinion, that their literary merits 
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are great. But what is the spirit which runs through their his- 
torical reviews? It is what they call a liberal spirit. What 
does that mean? We refer the reader for an answer to the quo- 
tation we have already made from Dr Cunningham’s “Church 
History,” and to Princi Tulloch’s “ English Puritanism and 
its Leaders,” and his “Leaders of the Reformation.” He will 
find there that their liberality consists in making admissions 
which turn our noblest confessors into “martyrs by mistake ;” 
and which eliminate from the grandest movements in our history 
the elements which give to them their importance in our eyes. 
Such liberality, which blushes to stickle for Presbytery or any 
other particular form of church government—which, in the 
excess of its catholicity, reduces to an infinitesimal number 
the essential articles of Christianity—and which brands the 
Puritans and the Covenanters as well-meaning perhaps, but 
ridiculously narrow-minded—is not the product of the nine- 
teenth century, not the final finding of an advanced and en- 
lightened age. We have heard of it before—long ago—in the 
speeches of Robertson, the pamphlets of Blair, and the table 
talk at those convivial clubs, which contained on their roll of 
membership the names not only of the minister of Inveresk, 
but of David Hume the philosopher and John Home the poet. 
It is, we cannot help thinking, a significant thing that now, as 
then, there should be associated together these two things—an 
antipopular church policy, and a pseudo-liberality of religious 
sentiment. Other parallel points might be noticed. In both 
periods, for instance, a disposition has been manifested to 
flatter and hang on the skirts of the Church of England. In 
the eighteenth century also it was counted an unpardonable 
offence by the Moderates that the Lord High Commissioner 
invited Whitfield to dinner, and the Cambuslang work was 
unanimously set down as a piece of folly and fanaticism ; 
while, in the second half of the nineteenth century, we have 
their descendants as heartily opposing themselves to a greater 
awakening. But we can pursue the comparison no further. 
Enough has been said, we daresay, to shew the high proba- 
bility that there will be in the Established Church a revival of 
the Moderatism of a by-past age. Sincerely do we trust that 
this calamity may be averted; for, with so many of the Scottish 
ple still waiting on her ordinances, this would be nothing 
oa than bringing a new blight over a large proportion of the 
families of the land. But whatever be in the future, this is a 
hope that we may confidently cherish, that Scotland, with all 
her religious appliances, will not again go back into that un- 
happy condition in which she was at the close of the last and 
the Sateen of the present century. 
There are two religious bodies in Scotland of which we have 
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as yet taken no notice. We refer to the Cameronians and the 
Episcopalians. The former, constituting the Reformed Pres- 
byterian Church, the eldest dissenting denomination in the 
country, have ever been distinguished by their soundness in 
the faith and by their somewhat stern stedfastness of adher- 
ence to the old paths which their forefathers followed. While 
regarding this body with profound respect, we trust we shall 
offend none of the members of it if we add, that we observe 
with satisfaction the beginning of an agitation, aiming at the 
removal of certain hedges which have kept it in a state of 
comparative isolation, and that we entertain the confident 
expectation that, in a few years, one rent in the garment of 
Presbyterian unity shall be repaired by their alliance with 
their nearest blood relations of the Free Church. The con- 
dition of the Scottish Episcopal Church is a subject which no 
one interested in the spiritual prosperity of the people of 
Scotland can view with indifference. It embraces within its 
pale the great mass of our northern aristocracy ; and it is 
certainly a question of no light moment to the country gene- 
rally, What is the character of the religious influence which is 
made to act upon them? We have not time now to discuss 
that question, but one thing is only too clear, that a current of 
pro-papal and anti-evangelical feeling breathes, with greater 
or less intensity, through the entire community; and although 
we have in Edinburgh, Glasgow, Aberdeen, and elsewhere, con- 
gregations representing the Low Church party in England, and 
presided over by men who would be an honour to any denomi- 
nation, there is reason to doubt whether they counteract, in an 
appreciable degree, the unsound teaching and the worldly 
spirit of the body which arrogates to itself the exclusive title 
of “the Church” in Scotland. 





VI.—The Protestant Church in Hungary. 


Rapport sur U Eglise de Hongrie, pronouncé devant la Compagnie des Pas- 
teurs de Gentve. Par L. Five, Professéur de Théologie 4 Pesth. Genéve, 
1861. 

History of the Protestant Church in Hungary, the beginning of the Re- 

formation to 1850 ; with Reference also to lransylvania. Translated by 
Rev. J. Craic, D.D., Hamburg. With an Introduction by J. H. Meriz 
D’Avsieneg, D.D. London, 1854, 


It is much to be regretted that there should be so little frater- 
nal intercourse and exchange of active sympathy between the 
various sections into which the Protestant Church has been 
broken up, by merely geographical or political causes, We are 
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too apt to let go our hold of the grand ennobling truth of the 
church’s unity in Christ her Head, that truth which is the grave 
of all discord ; the well-spring of peace, and love, and brotherly 
communion. This can be the only explanation of the strange 
anomaly, that those whose affection to the church’s Head is 
real and unquestionable, are frequently so indifferent to the 
welfare, nay, even to the existence, of many of her members. 
The disadvantages which this isolation produces are too ob- 
vious to be mentioned. Different churches stand in need of 
mutual instruction, mutual correction, mutual encouragement, 
no less than different individuals. There is none so pre-emi- 
nently exalted, so faultlessly perfect, but it may learn something 
from every other. It is by the reciprocal action of the different 
members, by word and by example, “ provoking one another to 
love and to good works,” that the whole church “ grows up into 
him in all things, which is the Head, even Christ, from whom 
the whole body fitly joined together, and compacted by that 
which every jovnt supplieth, according to the effectual work- 
ing tn the measure of every part, maketh increase of the body, 
unto the edifying of itself in love.” 

These remarks have been suggested by the total absence of 
communication between the Presbyterian Churches of our land 
and the Church of Hungary, so closely akin alike in doctrinal 
confession and in ecclesiastical organisation. Many of our 
readers will, we suspect, hear with surprise of the existeuce in 
Hungary of a Protestant community, not only far more nume- 
rous than any of the Scottish Churches, but actually outnwm- 
bering by a million the whole population of Scotland. The 
political struggles of the Hungarians are well known, and hear- 
tily sympathised in, by every one worthy to bear the English 
name. But the past history of the Hungarian Church, of its 
early struggles for existence, of the persecutions it has been 
called on to endure, of the noble conflicts it has waged, even in 
our own age, in behalf of liberty of conscience and the great 
principle of spiritual independence, is, we have reason to fear, 
but little known in this country. It will, we trust, be interest- 
ing to many of our readers if, in the-present paper, we direct 
their attention to some of the salient points of this history, 
passing more slightly over its earlier periods, with which our 
readers may be presumed to be tolerably familiar, and dwelling 
with somewhat greater fulness on the struggles of recent years, 
especially on the great conflict between the church and the 
government, excited by the promulgation of the imperial patent 
of 1st September 1859. We shall also take occasion to give 
our readers some idea of the permanent organisation and pre- 
sent condition of the twin churches of Hungary. 

It is not until the end of the ninth century that the Magyars, 
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emerging probably from the barren plains of ancient Scythia, 
on the lower course of the Volga, ak passing the Carpathian 
range, make their first appearance on the stage of European 
history. What precise affinity they may have borne to those 
Hunnish hordes of Attila which, more than four centuries 
earlier, swept like a desolating locust-swarm over the wide 
plains of the Danube, and carried panic and dismay into the 
heart of the old decaying empire, is a question which we leave 
the antiquarians of Hungary to determine. Their language, 
which belongs to the great Oural family, comprehending the 
Finnish, the Tartar, the Samoied, the Mogul, and the Turkish, 
would seem to indicate the plains of Central Asia as the earlier 
home of the race. It was not until the beginning of the eleventh 
century that these fierce warriors began to yield to the civilis- 
ing power of Christianity. The general introduction of the 
Christian religion took place during the reign of Stephen, the 
greatest prince of the Arpad line, and the first who bore the royal 
title in Hungary. To this prince, a sort of Hungarian Alfred, 
though unmarked by the miildness, magnanimity, and love of 
literature, which distinguished the great Saxon king, is to be 
traced the origin of most of ‘those social and political institu- 
tions which survived down to the late revolution. The ecclesi- 
astical organisation of the country, the division into counties, the 
establishment of municipal institutions, and last, not least, 
the formation of a great council of state, the origin of the pre- 
sent Hungarian Diet, are the chief claims of Stephen to the gra- 
titude of his countrymen. - The chief blot upon his well-earned 
fame, is due to the cruelty and violence which he displayed in 
the effort to force Christianity upon his subjects, traits of cha- 
racter, however, which, so far from exciting disapproval at Rome, 
obtained for him the honour of canonisation. The reign of 
Andrew II. is memorable as the era from which the constitu- 
tional freedom of the Hungarian nation is to be dated. Urged 
by the representations of his nobles, the king consented to con- 
firm the privileges of his subjects by a new charter, known as the 
Golden Bull. ‘This charter, which deserves to be styled the 
Magna Charta of Hungary (though its benefits, unlike those of 
the English charter, were for many centuries confined to the 
nobles), was granted in 1222, only seven years later than the 
great charter of English liberty. All its articles, with the ex- 
ception of an extraordinary one, which guaranteed to the sub- 
jects the right of rebellion, have been sworn to by every subse- 
quent king of Hungary at the time of his coronation. At this 
time, Hungary stood decidedly above the other states of Euro 

in regard to social institutions, and under the reign of Louis the 
Great (1342-1382), who added to his hereditary dignities the 
crown of Poland, and reduced the Prince of Moldavia to the con- 
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dition of a tributary, Hungary exerted a preponderating influ- 
ence among the European powers. But she was destined to 
play a yet more important part in the history of European civili- 
sation, under the protectorate of John Hunyadi, a hero whose 
memory is still cherished in the hearts of the Hungarian 

ple, with a veneration similar to that which Scotsmen feel 
towards the name of Wallace. The heroic defence of Belgrade 
against the Turks under Mahomet II. is one of the brightest 
spots in the Hungarian annals, and entitles Hunyadi to the 
honour of having saved the Christian nations of Europe from 
falling under the desolating sway of Islam. The rescue of Bel- 
grade (1456) deserves to be ranked among the turning-points 
of European history, no less than the victory of Charles Martel 
over the Saracens at Tours, which turned the tide of Moorish 
conquest in the West. Under the reign of Matthew Hunyadi, 
the son of John, better known under the maternal surname of 
Corvinus, unquestionably the greatest prince who ever wore the 
crown of St Stephen, ener attained its highest pitch of 
grandeur. Not content with compelling the Emperor to re- 
nounce Hungary, he brought Austria itself under his sway. 
He reorganised the military system of the country, and again 
repulsed the Turks. But he was no less devoted to the arts of 
peace than to those of war. He founded the University of Buda, 
and collected there a valuable library of 50,000 volumes. The 
court of Corvinus was one of the most brilliant and refined in 
Europe, and his literary enthusiasm and regal munificence 
drew around him men of letters from every quarter. 

Even before the time of Matthew, the doctrines of the Huss- 
ites had taken root to a considerable extent in the soil of 
Hungary. But the persecuting zeal of the Romish Church 
was ever on the watch for every symptom of heresy ; and, in 
1444, King Wladislaus had concluded a contract with the Car- 
dinal Julien, that the Hussites, wherever found, should be com- 
pletely destroyed ; but the disastrous battle of Varna, in which 
the king lost his life, had providentially prevented the execution 
of this bloody decree. Matthew Corvinus was unfortunately 
induced, by the instigation of the Romish clergy and the Pope, 
to engage in a Bohemian war, with the avowed design of sup- 
pressing the Hussite doctrine. But he subsequently repented 
of his error, and recalled to their own country those of the 
Hussites whom he had banished, two years before, to Moravia. 
Thus, by the — leavening of the minds of the people with 
doctrines fundamentally opposed to the superstitions of Rome, 
was Hungary prepared for the reception of that glorious light 
which burst upon Europe in the commencement of the six- 
teenth century. 

In Hungary the Reformation was, from the first, received 
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with enthusiasm. The Hungarians had, in virtue of their 
national character, as well as of their political institutions, a 
strong tendency in the direction of reform. Naturally hostile 
to every species of servitude, they have always borne with aver- 
sion the yoke of Rome. In fact, the papal hierarchy has never 
weighed so heavily upon them as upon the other nations of 
Europe ; and even the most powerful popes, such as Gregory 
VIL. and Innocent III., exercised over them but a very limited 
authority. It was natural, therefore, that they should hail with 
joy - Christian liberty which the Reformation offered to the 
world. 

The political institutions of the Hungarians, which guaran- 
teed them against the encroachments of despotism, contri- 
buted in various respects to the progress of the Reformation. 
The combined power of Rome and Vienna has repeatedly been 
ver forth for the extermination of Protestantism in Hungary ; 

ut, thanks to her constitution and her political liberty, it has 
always been preserved, even when on the very brink of destruc- 
tion. The history of the church in Hungary has, throughout, 
been intimately connected with that of the constitution ; for, 
during the last three centuries, the destiny of the one has been 
bound up with that of the other. This fact must always be 
taken into account in attempting to form a true judgment on 
the actual state of the church. 

The diet of 1525, under the imbecile reign of Louis II., had 
been convoked for the purpose of deliberating upon the means 
of saving Hungary from the threatened invasion of the Turks. 
The Romish clergy, without troubling themselves about the 
Turks, eagerly seized the opportunity for effecting the annihi- 
lation of the Protestants. Profiting by the trouble and embar- 
rassment in which the diet was involved, they procured the 
enactment of a decree for the extirpation of Protestantism, 
couched in these horrible terms :—“ That all Lutherans, where- 
ever they are found, whether by ecclesiastics or laymen, may be 
seized and burnt.” But the sequel of events sufficiently proved 
that such a law was in complete opposition to the national 
character, for it was only put in force against three Protestants, 
and it completely fell to the ground long before it was formally 
abolished. As regards the Turks, Hungary sank under their 
arms in the disastrous battle of Mohacs, in 1526. The king, 
the cardinal legate, seven bishops, twenty-eight princes, five 
hundred nobles, and twenty thousand warriors, lay stretched on 
the fatal plain. But the curse was changed into a blessing. 
The most powerful and malignant foes of the rising church were 
pon. | the slain, and from that day the Reformation began to 
extend itself with greater energy and success than ever, as if 
God had designed thereby to compensate the nation for the 
multiplied disasters of that fearful war. 
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There is a notable saying of Stephen Bathory, Prince of 
Transylvania, to the effect that “God has reserved exclusively 
to himself three things,—to create something out of nothing— 
to know the future,—and to rule over conscience.” The Hun- 
garians have always shewn themselves equally indisposed to 
usurp the latter prerogative for themselves, or to submit to 
such usurpation on the part of others. They have always been 
tolerant in religion. Superstition and fanaticism have never 
succeeded in effecting, even among the lower classes, any con- 
siderable conquests ; and we are convinced that the Protestants 
of this country would never have had to suffer persecution at 
the hands of their Roman Catholic fellow-citizens had these 
not been instigated by the fanaticism of the clergy and the 
blind infatuation of the sovereigns and of their governments. 
We may even affirm, without any exaggeration, that the whole 
Hungarian nation would have become Protestant, had not 
Vienna and Rome combined to produce a counter-reformation. 

Protestantism made great progress in the country especially 
under the reign of Maximilian L., king of Hungary (at the same 
time Emperor under the name of Maximilian II.), a prince de- 
voted by conviction to the cause of the Reformation, but too 
deficient in energy to depart materially from the traditional 
policy of the imperial house. At the end of the sixteenth century, 
as is related, after his fashion, by a Roman Catholic historian, 
“all the Hungarian aristocracy, with the exception of three 
families, and nearly all the middle-class nobility, were plunged 
in the abyss of heresy.’ And yet no express decree sanction- 
ing the free profession of the Protestant religion had as yet 
been contol by the State. The reason for this was simply 
that such freedom of judgment in religion found itself already 
sanctioned by usage, and by the practice of a long series of 
years. But in Hungary a usage which possesses such a sanc- 
tion is considered as law by the tribunal of public opinion, and 
enjoys usually the force of law. It may be added, that the 
Hungarians judged it superfluous to pass an express and special 
law granting men permission to exercise a liberty of which no 
legislation has, in their view, a right to deprive them. Hence all 
the laws which the Diets have promulgated with reference to 
religious liberty, have been passed rather for the purpose of 
securing the church against the disturbers of her , than 
of conceding to her as a boon what is quate: her by 
laws natural and divine as an inalienable right, 

The Reformation, on its first entrance into Hungary, received 
its peculiar form from the doctrines of Wittemberg. But from 
the time when the doctrines of the Zurich, and still more of the 
Genevese Reformers, became known, the majority of the Hun- 
garians renounced the peculiarities of the Lutheran Reforma- 
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tion and adopted those of Calvin, particularly with reference to 
the Eucharist and the Presbyterian form of church government. 
The Germans and Sclavonians of Hungary, however, owing to 
their national connection with the Saxons and Bohemians, ad- 
hered to the Lutheran Reformation. The separation of the two 
Protestant churches took place in 1567, at the Synod of Debrec- 
zin, in which the Second Helvetic Confession and the Heidel- 
berg Catechism were declared symbolical books ; the Lutherans 
seg the Confession of Augsburg as their standard. 

ence in legal documents the Calvinists, or members of the 
Reformed Church, are styled Helveticw Confessioni addicti, 
and the Lutherans Augustane Confession: addicti. This 
division was not, however, injurious to the cause of Protes- 
tantism ; some disputes at first ensued, it is true, but Lutherans 
and Calvinists were always harmonious and united as often as 
the cause of Protestantism was in danger. They fought under 
the same banners in defence of their religious liberty, and the 
force of persecution drew them still closer together, when, 
bound to one another like slaves, they were transported in the 
same galley to Naples, martyrs to their common faith. This 
close connection of the Lutherans with the Reformed is secured 
by the arrangements of the State, for the same civil laws deter- 
mine in the same manner the relations of both with the Church 
of Rome and with the civil government. 

The Church has never claimed from the State any other aid 
than that necessary for repelling the attacks of her enemies and 
persecutors. She has always sought to sustain herself and to 
provide for all her necessary expenses by her own unaided 
efforts. Even when the Protestants formed the majority of the 
population, they never interfered with the domains of the clergy, 
a fact very remarkable, and, indeed, almost unexampled, in the 
history of the Reformation. It at least speaks highly for the 
disinterestedness of the founders of the Protestant Church. 
The motive which induced the Church to decline receiving finan- 
cial aid from the State, was undoubtedly her anxiety to preserve, 
unimpaired, her entire independence and complete autonomy. 
And, in fact, since the very commencement of the church’s 
organisation, the civil government has exercised no active influ- 
ence in her affairs. The only right which the State possessed 
with relation to the Church and her schools, was the simple right 
of supreme surveillance (jus swpreme inspectionis). This 
autonomy, or right to frame and execute her own laws, is the 
primary condition and sine qua non of the existence of the 
Hungarian Church ; with her it is a question of life and death. 
Every time that this autonomy has been attacked, the Protes- 
tants of Hungary have felt themselves obliged to put forth the 
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same energy of resistance as when exposed to the most cruel 
persecutions. 

The Church in Hungary has suffered many persecutions. 
These may be divided into two categories: the one class had 
directly for their end the extirpation of the church ; the other, 
the destruction of her autonomy ; and the success of the latter 
would have had for its inevitable result the church’s speedy 
annihilation. But, thanks to the protecting care of divine 
Providence, the church has hitherto ridden safe and triumphant 
above the surging waves of persecution. 

The first general persecution by which the church of Hun- 
gary was assailed, arose in the commencement of the seventeenth 
century. This was the epoch when a reactionary movement 
against Protestantism began to make itself felt throughout 
Europe. The Emperor Rudolph II, having entered into a 
close alliance with Pope Clement VIIL, declared, without re- 
serve, his fixed purpose of extirpating Protestantism from his 
dominions. Rudolph’s nature was suspicious, relentless, and 
tyrannical, like that of his kinsman, Philip of Spain, and the 
education which he had received at the Spanish court, had in- 
fused into his mind those principles of blind submission to the 
Church of Rome, which rendered him a ready instrument in the 
hands of priests and Jesuits. He wished, at the same time, to 
annihilate the political constitution of Hungary. To attain this 
double end, he deluged the country with troops. Their com- 
manders, Joachim Barbian, Count of Belgiojoso, and Georges 
Basta, persecuted, with relentless severity, all who dared to 
remain faithful to their constitutional rights and their Protestant 
faith. The princes of the Reformed Church were plundered, 
many of the Protestant ministers were burnt, and some of them 
even flayed alive. It was the express intention of the Emperor 
and the Pope, as avowed by the Roman General Barbiano, to 
“cut off with the sword every grown person in Hungary and 
Transylvania who refused to join the Roman Catholic Church.” 
But Protestantism was destined to find a heroic defender in 
the person of Stephen Bocskai, afterwards Prince of Transyl- 
vania, who gathered the Protestants under his batiner, and 
repulsed the imperial troops from the Hungarian frontier, 
pressing forward almost to the walls of Vienna. Rudolph was 
obliged to enter into negotiations for peace, and the result was 
the conclusion, in the year 1606, of the treaty known as the 
Pacification of Vienna. By this treaty the Protestants re- 
covered that religious liberty and independence which they had 
enjoyed for nearly a century; the political constitution pre- 
viously in force was restored to the country, and severe punish- 
ments were decreed against all who should presume to interfere 
with citizens in the exercise of their legal rights. This treaty 
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was inserted, two years later, by the Diet of 1608, in the legal 
Code, being placed among the articles of the charter—that is to 
say, among the fundamental laws of the kingdom of Hungary 
(articuli mmaugurales). All subsequent kings of Hungary were 
thus bound, at the time of their coronation, to sanction by oath 
the law which guarantees to the Protestants full and entire 
liberty. 

erdinand II., whose zeal for the Roman Catholic religion is 
well known, sought to annihilate Protestantism, not merely in 
his hereditary provinces, but also in Hungary. He succeeded, 
by means of his dragonnades, and by the aid of the Jesuits, in 
bringing back the majority of the Hungarians to the Romish 
creed; but to extirpate Protestantism was impossible. The 
persecution becoming insupportable, Gabriel Bethlen, prince of 
‘Transylvania, took arms along with those who had remained 
faithful to the Protestant cause, and they soon succeeded in 
obtaining from the king, by the treaty of Nikolsburg, in 1627, 
a recognition of the right of openly professing the Protestant 
religion, in conformity with the treaty concluded at Vienna in 
1606, and to the ratification of that treaty by the Diet of 1608. 

Under Ferdinand IV. the persecutions were renewed with 
redoubled violence. The Protestants were deprived of their 
churches and schools, and the pastors were banished from their 
congregations. It was Georges II. Rakoczi, prince of Tran- 
sylvania, who now came to the aid of the persecuted. After a 
short but bloody campaign, in which the imperial troops had 
again the worst of the contest, the war was brought to a termi- 
nation by the famous Peace of Linz, concluded in 1645. By 
this treaty the king, in his own name and that of his successors, 
confirmed the treaty of Vienna, securing to the Protestants the 
most complete freedom of conscience, and solemnly promising 
that full compensation should be made for all the injuries which 
had been inflicted. But as, naturally enough, their reliance 
upon royal promises had by this time been considerably shaken, 
the Protestants exacted some guarantee ; and, accordingly, the 
states of Bohemia, Silesia, and Moravia guaranteed this treaty 
of Linz, which was introduced two years after, by the Diet of 
1647, into the number of the inaugural laws. 

Despite these treaties, the church and nation were now ap- 
proaching a dark and gloomy period— indeed, we may well say, 
the darkest in their whole history, under the reign of Leopold L 
During the space of ten years, from 1670 to 1681, the political 
rights and religious liberty of the people were utterly trampled 
under foot; and, as might have loos expected, the reign of 
Leopold was pregnant with revolutions. Tribunals were erected 
at the cities of Kassa and Eperjes, with the design of extermi- 
nating Protestants and patriots alike. The imperial commissary 
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charged with this office, General Karaffa, acquitted himself of 
his task like a pitiless executioner. Not a few Hungarians, 
noble alike by character and by birth, who bad no other crime 
than that of being Protestants and men of substance, lost their 
lives on the scaffold. A considerable number of Protestants 
sought refuge in the Turkish territory, and enjoyed, under the 
a of Moslem rule, a liberty and toleration which should 

ave filled with shame the professedly Christian government of 
the country which they had just quitted. But this was not 
enough. All the Protestant pastors and schoolmasters, under 
the false accusation of having taken part in a conspiracy, were 
summoned to appear at Presburg before a tribunal composed 
of Roman Catholic prelates ; and as they refused to abjure their 
faith, they were condemned to die. This terrible sentence was 
not indeed carried into execution, for, in fact, it was impossible 
to convict them of any political offence ; several, however, were 
transported to Naples, and sold as galley-slaves at the rate of a 
ducat per head. These are to be reckoned among the Hun- 
garian Church’s most illustrious confessors. Their liberator was 
the famous Dutch Admiral, De Ruyter. 

Such horrible atrocities made a revolution inevitable. Emeric 
Toekoeli and Francis II. Rakoczi took arms in defence of their 
country and their religion. By their heroic efforts the country 
was saved. After ten years of oppression, the former constitu- 
tion was re-established in all its ancient force. As for the 
church, she had still much to suffer, both under the reign of 
the Emperor Charles VI. (who bore also the title of Charles II1., 
as king of Hungary), and under that of his daughter, Maria 
Theresa. Pity it is that the great name of the Empress-Queen 
should be stained by acts of cruelty and oppression! Pity that 
the memory of that never-to- be-forgotten scene, when she stood, 
a suppliant for aid, before the estates of the realm, holding her 
infant son in her arms, and “the enthusiasm of Hungary broke 
forth into that war-cry which soon resounded through Europe, 
‘Let us die for our King, Maria Theresa,’” should so soon have 
faded from her heart! But this is not the only time that the 
Hungarian nation has saved the dynasty of Hapsburg from im- 
pending ruin, and been repaid with the vilest ingratitude. But 
Hungary can scarcely look for so high and romantic a virtue 
as gratitude from a House which has apparently forgotten the 
existence even of such commonplace virtues as justice and 
veracity. 

Joseph IT. at Jength entered upon the pathway of reform ; 
but his reforms were unhappily dictated by a spirit of restless 
innovation, and he shewed himself utterly destitute of respect 
for constitutional rights and old-established institutions. By 
his Edict of Toleration, he certainly alleviated greatly the 
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oke which weighed upon his Protestant subjects ; he did not, 
mtn restore them to the full enjoyment of their legal rights. 
This glory was reserved for the Diet of 1790-1791, under the 
reign of Leopold IL The complete re-establishment of the 
ancient constitution reinstated the Hungarians in the posses- 
sion of that religious liberty which their ancestors had so often 
won at the price of their blood ; and this constitution hence- 
forth remained a sure and solid basis for the civil and religious 
liberties of the nation. 

In this same Diet of 1790-1791, the lay adherents of the 
Roman Catholic Church contended strenuously in behalf of the 
Protestants against the intolerance of their own clergy. It was 
owing to their support that the Protestants were enabled to 
secure the adoption by the Diet of the 26th article, in which 
the liberty and autonomy of the church were for ever guaranteed, 
on the basis of the previous treaties. 

Thus, then, the Treaties of Pacification, concluded at Vienna 
(1606) and at Linz (1645), with the Inaugural Laws of the 
years 1608 and 1647, by which these treaties were ratified in 
the name of the nation, and, finally, the 26th Article of the 
Diet of 1790-1791, constitute the immoveable foundations of 
the religious liberty and ecclesiastical autonomy of the Hun- 
garian Protestants, just as the treaty of Westphalia, concluded in 
1648, guarantees religious liberty to the Protestants of Germany. 

Under the shield of these laws and treaties, the church con- 
tinued tranquil and flourishing down to the year 1849. Dur- 
ing the years which have elapsed since the suppression of the 
memorable revolution of 1848, she has been called to submit to 
a new and searching ordeal. 

Before proceeding to lay before our readers some account of 
the recent contest between the Hungarian Church and the 
Austrian government, occasioned by the publication of the 
Imperial Patent of 1st September 1859, we shall state a few 
facts of a statistical nature relative to the Protestant Church in 
Hungary, and indicate briefly the nature of its government, 
and the mode in which its legislative and administrative func- 
tions are exercised. 

The Protestant Church in Hungary numbers nearly four 
millions of souls, of whom two-thirds belong to the Reformed 
or Calvinistic communion, and the remaining third to the 
Lutheran. It is a curious fact, and one which -might give rise 
to some ingenious speculation, that the members of the Reformed 
Church, leaving out of account a small sprinkling of Germans, 
who do not exceed from 10,000 to 15,000, belong exclusively 
to the Magyar race; while the Lutheran Church is composed, 
in nearly equal proportions, of Magyars, Germans, and Scla- 
vonians of the Slovak race. 
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The constitution of both these Churches is synodal-repre- 
sentative, and their administration Presbyterian. 

Each Church is divided into four superintendencies (superin- 
tendentia), the largest and most important of which, in the 
Reformed Church, is that of Debreczin, more correctly desig- 
nated as the superintendency beyond the Theiss ; it compre- 
hends nearly half the population of the Reformed Church. 
The superintendency on this side the Danube, which includes 
the city of Pesth, numbers 243 separate congregations (com- 
munantés-méres), and a population of 310,000 souls. The 
size of these congregations varies exceedingly, some of those 
in the large cities numbering no fewer than 20,000, while 
places of worship are not unfrequently found capable of ac- 
commodating at one time as many as 8000 people. Each 
superintendency is again divided into several seniorates, each 
of which contains a number of separate congregations. 

Each of these different corporations, viz., the superinten- 
dencies, the seniorates, and the congregations, has its own 
Council, or Representative Assembly, which exercises the admi- 
nistrative and judicial power within its own province. The 
presidents are charged with the executive power, but are re- 
sponsible for the manner of its exercise to the assembly over 
which they preside. Each corporation, and each assembly or 
ecclesiastical court, has properly two presidents, equal in rank 
and authority. The one of these is a minister, the other a 
layman. This double presidency, however removed from the 
practice of other Protestant Churches, has, nevertheless, the 
advantage of preventing an undue preponderance either of 
the lay or of the clerical element in the assemblies. 

In each congregation, the governing assembly is composed 
of at least twelve lay presbyters or elders, and its presidents 
are the local pastor and a presbyter who bears the title of lay 
curator. At the head of the seniorate stands the ‘senior, one 
of the pastors of the seniorate, and the ewrator coadjutor, who 
is a layman. ‘The presidents of the superintendency are the 
superintendent, who is a pastor, and the high curator or high 
inspector, who is a layman. The assemblies of the superin- 
tendencies, as well as those of the seniorates, are composed of 
equal proportions of clergymen and laymen, all of whom are 
representatives of congregations. 

The ecclesiastical code by which the affairs of the church 
are regulated is made up of two distinct classes of regulations, 
the one termed canons, the other statutes. Those of the first 
class are binding throughout the whole church, those of the 
second only within the limits of the particular corporation by 
which they have been passed. The canone are decrees of the 
General Synod, which exercises the supreme legislative power, 
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and which is composed of representatives from the four super- 
intendencies, half of these being lay, and half clerical, and 
which, like all the other assemblies, is provided with a double 
presidency. All those matters which concern the interests of 
the church as a whole, and not merely some of its separate 
portions, must be discussed and decided by the General Synod. 
This Court cannot assemble without the express sanction of the 
sovereign, and its decrees do not obtain the force of law and 
take their place among the canons of the church until they 
have received his majesty’s approval. This right of the sove- 
reign does not however, materially limit the strict autonomy of 
the church. The sovereign has, in fact, simply the right of 
granting or refusing his approval ; but to ae y in any mea- 
sure the resolutions of the general synod, to take the initiative 
in framing any of its decrees, or to devise a new ecclesiastical 
constitution, are things entirely beyond the range of his legiti- 
mate authority. As soon as the decrees of the general synod 
have obtained the sovereign’s approval, they acquire the full 
force of law, as is declared by the 26th article of the Diet of 
1791, in the following terms :—“ Canones, in quorum actuali 
usu consistunt, nec per Regias Resolutiones, nec per Dicas- 
terialia mandata ualterari posse.” 

The last general synod was held in 1792 by the Reformed 
Church at Buda, and by the Lutherans at Pesth. As its de- 
crees have never received the royal approval to this day, the 
church is obliged for the present to abide by its ancient canons, 
though these, as is natural, fail in many respects to meet the 
exigencies of the present hour. Even the decrees of 1792 are 
long since out of date, and the church no longer desires their 
enrolment among the canons. The great object of the church’s 
desire is the liberty to convene a new general synod. 

The Hungarian Church in its totality being thus a corpora- 
tion possessing the most complete autonomy, the integral parts 
of the organism partake, as might be expected, of the same 
privilege. Thus, each congregation, each seniorate, and each 
superintendency has full autonomy in the management of its 
own peculiar concerns, limited, of course, to some extent by 
the general canons and the necessary subordination to a higher 
ecclesiastical tribunal. The congregations are subordinated to 
the authority of the seniorate ; the seniorates to that of the 
superintendency ; and the superintendencies to that of the gene- 

synod. But this dependence on a superior authority cannot 
be said to interfere with the autonomy of the separate parts, 
for the members of the superior bodies are, so to speak, but 
emanations from the inferior bodies, called into being in the 
exercise of that elective right through which every member 
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has the power of contributing to the general progress and 
prosperity of the Church. 

It is provided by the leges inaugurales, that the State has 
no right to exercise any positive influence on the administra- 
tion of the Church. The supreme surveillance which belongs 
to it comprehends only the right of interfering to prevent the 
church from taking any step by which the political interests 
of the state are compromised. Thus the Hungarian Church 
possesses an absolute independence of the State in all its pro- 
perly ecclesiastical activities, that is to say, within the limits 
beyond which religion and the church should never seek to 
pass. Yet, strange to say, the disestablished Churches in 
Scotland have been branded as fanatical for claiming for them- 
selves that independence of the civil tribunals, which even the 
Church of Hungary possesses by her very constitution. And 
the failure on the part of our civil authorities to recognise the 
simple principle of the independence of the Christian Church 
in spiritual matters has been attended by results which, how- 
ever they have been overruled by God for the advancement of 
His cause, can never be sufficiently deplored by every true 
lover of religious liberty. 

The decisions of the assembly of superintendency, based 
upon the canons, are binding upon all the seniorates and 
congregations represented in that assembly ; its decisions are 
termed statutes. 

There still remains one point requiring explanation, the 
nature, namely, of the relations subsisting between the church 
and the schools. The same fundamental law which proclaims 
the liberty of the church, declares also that it possesses a 
complete and absolute autonomy with regard to the regulation 
of its schools, whether upper or lower, scientific or elementary. 
To the church belongs the right of directing these schools, of 
fixing the system and mode of instruction, of electing the pro- 
fessors and schoolmasters, and of determining their number 
and the amount of salary they are to receive. According to 
law and ancient usage, the only right which the State pos- 
sesses with reference to these me de: is that of a general sur- 
veillance, with the view of preventing anything in the teach- 
ing which may have a prejudicial bearing upon its own poli- 
tical interests. The professors are nominated by the ecclesi- 
astical corporation which directs and maintains the school to 
which they are attached. The pastors are also elected by 
those members of the congregations who contribute to their 
support ; and to the assembly of superintendency belongs the 
right of confirming or annulling these nominations: the only 
right which the civil government possesses in the matter, is 
simply to be informed as to the result of the elections. 
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So complete and unrestricted is the liberty which is guaran- 
teed by law to the Hungarian Church,—a liberty, it will be 
seen, as unrestricted as that which the Westminster Confession 
asserts as the right of every Christian Church. It must not, 
however, be forgotten, that the Hungarian Church receives no 
pecuniary aid whatever from the State. All its congregations 
and all its schools are maintained exclusively by the church 
itself, by means of the voluntary contributions of its members. 

The first attack made by the civil government on the rights 
of the Protestant Church, after the memorable revolution of 
1848, was by a ministerial ordinance published in 1849, 
regarding the organisation of the schools. The government 
wished to establish a system of instruction borrowed from the 
Prussian. The only difference between the two systems con- 
sists in this, that if the Prussian system guarantees the free- 
dom of teaching, the Austrian system utterly subverts it. It 
is not to be denied that the latter comprehends many good 
provisions fitted to elevate the standard of public instruction, 
and deserving the approbation of all enlightened men ; but, on 
the other hand, it contains not a few which are utterly imprac- 
ticable in Hungary. It is an error to suppose that institutions 
which are found to be good for one nation must necessarily be 
good for every other; they must always be adapted to the 
particular exigencies and individual character of each nation ; 
and every system which aims at crushing the individualities of 
races, and obliterating all national characteristics, must be 
pronounced alike impracticable and unjust. The great ambi- 
tion of the Vienna government, however, is that Austria 
should occupy the first rank among German powers ; and as 
the German element within her dominions is not of itself suffi- 
ciently strong to enable her to secure this pre-eminence, she 
feels that her object can only be attained by Germanising her 
non-German populations. But she has already, we should 
imagine, had sufficient proof of the futility of her efforts to 
force a multitude of diverse elements into a compact and uni- 
form whole, and to obliterate those natural distinctions of race 
which are the work of God. The system of education which 
the government attempted to introduce into Hungary was 
conceived on the principle of that Germanising policy which 
Austria has invariably pursued. But the Vienna government 
will assuredly find, as it has already found to its cost, that in 
undertaking to Germanise the Magyars, it has attempted a 
task beyond the strength even of the Austrian Kaiser and his 
Jesuit camarilla, aided though they be by the practised astute- 
ness of M. Von Schmerling, and the dogged resolution of Count 
Rechbe 


But these was another feature of the new system which 
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obliged the church to view it with the strongest dissatisfaction, 
viz., the entire abrogation of that influence over the schools 
which she had formerly enjoyed. The schools were to be 
henceforth under the exclusive supervision of the civil autho- 
rities, though the government contributed nothing to their 
support in return for the power thus assumed. The govern- 
ment passed a decree, that every school not organised in 
accordance with the ministerial ordinance should be closed, or 
at least deprived of all those rights which public schools enjoy. 
It ordained likewise, with regard to the organisation of the 
schools, that the lower gymnasia should henceforth have six 
professors, and the upper gymnasia, composed of eight classes, 
twelve professors,—that certain sciences should be taught 
exclusively in German, the course of education being so 
arranged, that after the first few years of study had been 
passed, the instruction should thenceforth be communicated 
entirely in German. From very intelligible motives, the 
teachers were strictly prohibited from giving instruction in the 
national history, rich as it is in the spirit-stirring memories of 
ancient heroism, and in appalling records of the wrongs and 
iniquities of Hapsburg domination. They were also required 
to make use only of manuals edited under the care of the 
ministry at Vienna, or at least approved by it, and composed, 
for the most part, by priests or monks. 

The Hungarian Church had never failed to devote much of 
her care and attention to the work of public instruction ; and 
the consequence was, that her schools were always much more 
efficiently conducted than those under the care of the Romish 
Church. Even during the last ten years, notwithstanding the 
difficulties with which she has had to contend, she has exerted 
herself to the utmost to prevent her schools from falling behind 
the others; and has striven to bring them up in all respects 
to the exigencies of the age. She asserted her rights with re- 
gard to her schools, promising that she would herself organise 
them in such a manner that all the just requirements of the 
State should be fully satisfied. She declared that it was im- 
possible for her to equip all the schools with so large a staff 
of professors as the ministerial ordinance required, but pro- 
mised that she would take care to provide for the teaching of 
all the sciences included in the new and more extended pro- 
gramme of instruction. But it was in vain that she appealed 
to her legal rights. The government maintained its ordinance 
with inflexible determination. And thus the new ordinance, 
far from bettering the condition of the schools, fell upon them 
like a thunderbolt ; for all those which, in consequence of the 
insufficiency of their pecuniary resources, were not in a posi- 
tion to satisfy the ministerial requirements, or which refused 
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to submit to the direction of the government, were closed, or 
at least deprived of the privileges of public schools. In this 
painful emergency, in order to escape being entirely deprived 
of her public schools, the church consented to organise some 
of her schools in accordance with the ministerial ordinance, 
consoling herself with the prospect of returning, as soon as 
circumstances admitted, to her rightful position. The zeal 
with which the church asserted her claim to autonomy in this 
matter, proceeded from a sincere conviction that her rights 
were materially infringed by the proceedings of the ministry, 
and not from any factious spirit of opposition to the Aus- 
trian government, as is abundantly proved by the following 
fact. 

In 1848, while the revolutionary government was in power, 
Baron Ecetvoes, Minister of Public Instruction and of Worship, 
proposed to the Hungarian Church that she should make over 
all her schools to the State, the government being ready, on 
this condition, to charge itself with the support of all the 
professors and regents of the schools, and even of all the pas- 
tors of the church. This project was submitted to the church 
at that auspicious epoch when the new constitution had just 
been established, and by a government which amply merited 
the nation’s confidence ; nevertheless, the answer which both 
sections of the Protestant Church made to the proposal was 
sufficiently decided: “We will not, and cannot, part with our 
rights upon any terms.” And, accordingly, the church re- 
mained in undisturbed possession of her schools. Could she, 
then, be expected to shew herself less faithful to her rights 
and duties in dealing with a government, none of whose 
principles and tendencies meet with the slightest sympathy, 
whether on the part of the church or of the nation—a govern- 
ment which has subsequently shewn itself so jealous and 
illiberal, as actually to proscribe the reading of Cicero and 
Demosthenes in the public schools ? 

But the Hungarian Church had yet to submit to another, 
and a much more trying, ordeal. Baron Haynau, commander- 
in-chief in Hungary, and invested with unlimited authority, 
published, in 1850, an ordinance which suspended the entire 
constitution of the church. What, it may be asked, was the 
motive for such an ordinance? There were, at the time, not 
a few who sought to justify it,—a circumstance which cannot 
greatly astonish us ; for unhappily there is no kind of tyranny, 
however cruel and iniquitous, which has not found its defen- 
ders. It was said that, in consequence of the revolution of 
1848, Hungary had forfeited all her constitutional rights, civil 
as well as ecclesiastical. This assertion rests on no better 
foundation than the right of the stronger,—a miserable 
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justification for violence and oppression, a principle whose 
application would speedily lead to the utter subversion of 
society. 

We are certainly no partizans of revolution, whether by 
conviction or inclination, and are fully sensible of the miseries 
which are inseparable from every violent subversion of exist- 
ing institutions. That must be a great blessing indeed which 
is valuable enough to be purchased by the sacrifice of peace ; 
and it is certainly much to be desired that the progress of 
humanity and the necessary improvement of all human insti- 
tutions could always be effected by a succession of peaceful 
developments, unbroken by violent and convulsive struggles. 
But we believe that the Hungarian revolution of the year 
1848 is one of those revolutions which will sooner or later find 
their justification before the tribunal of history. And besides, 
no pretext can justify oppression, no excuse can be made for 
the infringement of inalienable rights. The ruler who has 
succeeded in quelling a revolution has certainly the right 
of punishing the guilty ; but so to stretch the exercise of this 
right as to involve an innocent posterity in the punishment, 
by abolishing the constitutional rights of the State, is to com- 
mit a flagrant injustice, which is all the more apparent, inas- 
much as those sovereigns who combat revolution profess to do 
so in the interest of legitimacy, whereas legitimacy has always 
a double object, the sovereign and the state itself. Besides, 
the Hungarian Church had taken no part in the revolution. 
Why, then, ought she, in consequence of the revolution, to be 
deprived of her rights? The assemblies of the church never 
occupied themselves with the discussion of political affairs, 
and the minutes of their meetings will be ransacked in vain 
for a single decision which trenches on the political domain. 
The government has never once had occasion to complain of 
such unwarranted interference on the church’s part. 

What, then, could have prompted the ordinance of Baron 
Haynau? Simply that dread of every species of liberty which 
is natural to all despotic governments. The autonomy of the 
church did not accord with the absolute governmental system 
established in Austria, and therefore it must be annihilated. 

The commandant Haynau interdicted the public ecclesias- 
tical assemblies. He replaced them by conferences, composed, 
not of representatives of the church, but of reliable persons 
chosen by the superintendent. He abolished the lay presi- 
dency, and invested the ecclesiastical presidents, viz. the 
superintendents, the seniors, and the pastors, with an autho- 
rity subordinate only to the civil government. It is a cireum- 
stance highly honourable to the character of the Reformed 
Church, that it was impossible for the government to find 
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within its pale a single pastor, senior, or superintendent who 
could be induced to accept or exercise an authority so pre- 
judicial to the interests of the church. As regards the Lu- 
theran Church, Baron Haynau deprived all the superinten- 
dents of their offices, and appointed in their place administra- 
tors paid by government ; and it is painful to have to relate 
that several pastors of that church were found ready to accept 
this nomination. Although the Reformed Church was ed 
a humiliation so extreme, the situation in which it now found 
itself placed was a sufficiently distressing one; for, as the 
management of the entire business of the church devolves 
upon the representative assemblies, and their meetings were 
strictly interdicted, the progress of the church was for the 
time all but suspended, but the protecting care of divine pro- 
vidence preserved her through the anxieties of this gloomy 
eriod. 

Since that time the church has repeatedly demanded the 
restoration of her just rights, but always in vain. In the most 
urgent yet respectful manner she has supplicated the Emperor, 
by the voice of her delegates, to reinstate her in her legal 
position: but the answer, when given, has always been a re- 
fusal. Sometimes it has even happened that her requests have 
remained unanswered, and that her deputies have not even 
been received. When the Emperor visited Hungary in 1854, 
a very numerous Protestant deputation, composed of persons 
of high distinction, appeared before him for the purpose of 
tendering their homage and of urging the request which had 
already been preferred so often to no purpose. The reply 
which they received was in the following terms :—* His Ma- 
jesty will communicate your request to his ministry, and assures 
you of his imperial favour.” ‘This was very shortly after the 
famous concordat between Vienna and Rome, by which Francis 
Joseph surrendered to the Pope the most essential liberties of 
the church, had been concluded. Hungary has learnt by this 
time how much value is to be attached to imperial protesta- 
tions. 

The position into which the country was thrown by the 
ordinance of Baron Haynau, could not be a permanent one ; 
besides, this ordinance itself was only provincial ; the moment 
had arived when the government sought to reach a definitive 
and permanent adjustment of the question, and all the more 
as in the political domain the merely temporary and provisional 
had already passed away. What, then, was the definitive 
system of church polity which the government aimed at estab- 
lishing? This was the question which now claimed the at- 
tention of ev ry earnest spirit throughout the land. 

The church had on several occasions expressly declared that 
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the only basis of settlement which she could ever recognise as 
satisfactory, was the restoration of her imprescriptible rights. 
But the government wished, at whatever price, to legalise the 
abolition of her autonomy, and to acquire for itself the right 
of exercising a positive and active influence in the administra- 
tion of the church. The plans of ecclesiastical organisation 
which the government had in view, moreover, met with no 
sympathy among the Hungarian people. 

In 1855 the Minister of Worship and of Public Instruction, 
Count de Thun, invited a number of Protestants of distinction, 
men who enjoyed his confidence, to appear before him at Vienna, 
that he might have an opportunity of learning their opinions 
as to these new plans of organisation. But they declared that 
they could not regard themselves, nor allow him to consider 
them, as representatives of the church, as they had not been 
delegated by her to act on her behalf, and their opinions could 
therefore have no official character. They counselled the minis- 
ter, as he desired to know the opinion of the church, to address 
himself to her only legal organs, her representative assemblies. 
They stated, nevertheless, in the sequel their own individual 
opinions on the question of organisation, opinions which have 
not indeed been preserved in writing, but which are well known 
to have been dictated by a sincere devotion to the rights and 
interests of the church. 

In the course of the same year, the minister issued copies of 
a project of organisation to all the superintendents and seniors, 
and required them to ascertain the opinion of the superin- 
tendencies and seniorates under their supervision. This pro- 
ject was based in part, it is true, on the advice eadieail to 
the Count de Thun by the parties whom he had consulted ; 
but the suggestions they had made were essentially modified 
by the particular views of the government. Accordingly, the 
eight superintendencies composing the entire Reformed and 
Lutheran Churches unanimously rejected the project, declaring 
that the general synod alone was competent to entertain any 
such question of organisation. The superintendencies then 
proceeded with repeated solicitations to urge a return to the 
constitutional system of 1848, and again entreated the convo- 
cation of a general synod. The minister of public worship was 
extremely incensed at the rejection of his project; he en- 
countered in Hungary a general opposition, while all his col- 
leagues, on the other won were everywhere obeyed. He did 
not despair, however, of finally accomplishing the execution of 
his plan. Accordingly he had recourse to the Emperor, and it 
was then that Francis Joseph published his Patent of 1st Sep- 
tember 1859. 
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All the organs of the Austrian government were unbounded 
in their eulogiums of this ieapiesial measure, and the German 

ress chimed in harmonious chorus. Several German literati 
of the first rank asserted that this concession surpassed the 
most sanguine hopes of the Hungarian Protestants. But the 
fact was directly the opposite ; for the Patent was nothing else 
than that very project of the minister of public worship which 
had been pre unanimously rejected. As may be es 
the first effect which its publication produced upon the church 
was to call forth a universal feeling of extreme regret and 
alarm. But in spite of the strength of this painful impression 
the church maintained for a season the most profound silence. 
She still retained with almost complete unanimity her former 
opinion on the matter, and soon the only question with her was, 
how she might find the most suitable means for giving expres- 
sion to it. This was no easy matter, for her position with re- 
ference to the imperial Patent was more delicate than it had 
been when she had to deal only with ministerial ordinances. 
The Patent was invested with all the force and authority of a 
law. It was declared by the government, that whosoever 
should refuse to obey it, would incur all the penalties of dis- 
obedience to law. The opinion of the church was not asked ; 
she had only to submit to the will of the sovereign. 

To maintain her own legal] basis, to refuse to swerve from it 
by a single hairbreadth, was the starting-point of her opposi- 
tion to the Patent. She was willing to render unto Cesar 
the things that are Cesar’s, but at the same time she was re- 
solved. not to be found wanting in her paramount duty of ren- 
dering unto God the things that are God’s. And her manner 
of proceeding was all the more free from every possibility of 
exception, as the Emperor had expressly confirmed in his 
Patent the 26th article of the Diet of 1790-91, and as the de 
mands of the church never overstepped the boundaries marked 
out in that article. It was strange that, in the introduction to 
the Patent, the Emperor had himself recognised the validity of 
this article, and yet that, alongside of this, the text of the 
Patent stood in direct antagonism to its whole tenor. How is 
this strange contradiction to be accounted for? The general 
belief of the Hungarians was that the wish of the emperor to 
restore their church was sincere, but that his judgment was 
misled by the false reports of the minister of public worship. 
They were also convinced that if they could only succeed in 
informing his Majesty as to the real posture of affairs, their 
requests would not fail to obtain his favourable consideration. 
But the government did everything in its power to prevent 
this. It menaced the church with pains and penalties ; it be- 
gan even to punish those who refused to accept the Patent ; it 
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sought to blacken the Hungarian Protestants in the eyes of 
their co-religionists in other lands, representing them as a herd 
of factious malcontents, ever plotting sedition and revolution, 
men who, under the pretext of opposition to what violated the 
dictates of their conscience, aimed only at fomenting political 
agitation. It devised expedients for provoking the Protes- 
tants to some violent outbreak, that it might then have the 
opportunity of crushing them by force, as disturbers of the 
public peace. 

In opposition to such manceuvres, the only arms which the 
church could wield were an unwavering confidence in God and 
in the justice of her cause, and a persevering appeal to the 
justice and benevolence of the Emperor. While maintaining 

er rights with determined energy, she has never in fact, — - 
out this whole contest, shewn herself wanting in the respect due 
to her temporal sovereign. 

It was a Lutheran superintendency, composed almost entirely 
of Germans and Sclavonians, which first openly declared itself 
in opposition to the imperial Patent. Its protest was given 
forth in an assembly held at Eperjes; and the fact is noteworthy, 
that it was M. de Zsedényi, one of the most faithful and devoted 
yop of the imperial dynasty, who, indeed, was condemned 
to death by the revolutionary government of 1848-49, on the 
score of his attachment to that dynasty, and who has since 
held the office of Councillor to the Lententel Chancery, who in 
this assembly uttered the first public protest against the Patent. 
He declared that it was impossible for the Hungarians to accept 
this Patent without proving unfaithful to their church, and 
sacrificing her inalienable rights. The assembly concurred 
unanimously with the views of M. de Zsedényi, and a memorial 
was addressed to the emperor, in which the reasons for their 
refusal to accept the Patent were fully explained. A few days 
after, the assembly of the superintendency of Debreczin adopted 
the same resolution. The Minister of Public Worship, learning 
that all the other superintendencies were inclined to follow 
this example, interdicted them from holding assemblies in 
future on any other basis than that established by the Patent. 
But, in spite of this ministerial prohibition, the church con- 
tinued to hold her assemblies, as in time past, in accordance 
with her ancient laws, resolved, while remaining purely passive 
and maintaining an attitude entirely pacific, rather to suffer 
martyrdom than to surrender a simple iota of her rights. The 
assemblies persisted in having recourse to the Emperor, with 
the view of enlightening him as to the state of public opinion 
in the country, and of supplicating him to comply with the 
legitimate demands of the church. The superintendency on 
this side the Danube, belonging to the Reformed Church, had 
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determined upon holding its assembly at Pesth, on the 12th of 
December, in accordance with the ancient forms. The govern- 
ment resolved to prevent this, and declared that all persons 
who should take part in any such assembly would thereby 
incur a heavy responsibility. The moment of the crisis was at 
hand, The garrison of the capital was ordered to be in readi- 
ness. All the delegates of the superintendency, even those 
from its most remote districts, nevertheless assembled at Pesth 
on the appointed day, and proceeded solemnly to constitute 
the assembly, resolved never to be driven from their position 
save at the point of the bayonet. The presidents of this memo- 
rable assembly were M. Paul de Fodor, one of the seniors of 
the church, and Count Gideon Raday, one of the curator co- 
adjutors. It was held in the great church of the city, in 
presence of an immense concourse of men of all classes and of 
every creed. A previous conference had appointed two persons, 
differing greatly in character and position—the one a Laman 
the other a pastor—to expose the true character of the Patent, 
and to defend the autonomy of the church. The first was M. 
de Sarkeezy, one of the curator coadjutors, one of the ablest 
members of the superintendency, a high functionary of state 
before 1848, a man attached with equal loyalty to the national 
constitution of his country and to the reigning dynasty ; the 
second was Dr Louis Fild, one of the secretaries of the superin- 
tendency, and now professor of theology at Pesth. The motion 
which they proposed having been agreed to, a protest, em- 
bodying its general purport, was drawn up and unanimously 
nag tae a commission was also appointed to present it to 
the Emperor at Vienna. The assembly closed without being 
subjected to any interruption on the part of the civil authorities. 
The other superintendencies soon followed the example which 
had thus been set. All those who had taken part in these 
interdicted assemblies, as well as all who had declared them- 
selves in opposition to the Patent, were speedily summoned 
before the tribunals as disturbers of the public peace ; but they 
had no difficulty in proving that they had the full warrant of 
law for every step which they had taken. 

At the head of this ecclesiastical movement stood a man of 
high eminence, Baron Nicholas de Vay, subsequently Chancellor 
of eases. Alongside of the defenders of the church’s liberties 
who have been already mentioned, we must rank also MM. de 
Tisza (layman), Balogh (superintendent), Esztergalyi (senior), 
Madai (pastor), Révesz (pastor), de Radvansky, d’ Ivanka, 
Baron Podmaniczki, Baron Pronai, the editors of the Protestans 
Lap, MM. Ballagi, Toercek, and Székacs, &c., &c. 

In January 1860, Baron de Vay appeared at Vienna, accom- 
panied by a numerous deputation representing the entire 
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Protestant Church of Hungary. This deputation demanded at 
the hands of the ministers, with whom they had several con- 
ferences, that the church should be emancipated from the yoke 
of a Patent which it could never consider as having the force 
of law ; and rehearsed anew the already so often repeated com- 
plaints and protestations of the church ; but all to no purpose. 
They did not even succeed in obtaining a personal audience of 
the Emperor. 

Meanwhile, the government decided upon having recourse to 
measures of greater severity. M. de Zsedényi and Pastor Maday, 
the two chief speakers in the assembly held at Eperjes, were 
stript of all their official dignities and thrown into prison. This 
double punishment struck deep dismay into the hearts of some 
parties ; and among others, of several Lutheran pastors, who 
were unhappily induced, by the dread of personal consequences, 
to abandon their attitude of hostility to the Patent. Some 
other pastors, it is true, chiefly among the Sclavonic popula- 
tion, had received it with sympathy and approval ; but they 
had generally to encounter a strenuous opposition on the part 
of their parishioners ; and the result was, that there arose such 
a violent contest in the bosom of several parishes, as even to 
lead to a forcible severance of the bond between pastor and 
people. The government succeeded, by dint of the most per- 
severing efforts, in increasing, to some small extent, the minority 
in the Lutheran Church favourable to the Patent ; but, never- 
theless, it hardly amounted to a fifth part of the entire mem- 
bership ; while, in the Reformed Church, not a single voice 
was raised in its favour. 

One of the means which the government employed, was 
the addressing of direct appeals to the parishes, in the hope of 
thus inducing them to set themselves in opposition to the re- 
gular ecclesiastical authorities. It thus condescended to place 
itself on the platform of revolutionary agitation. But in this 
case, as in so many others, its efforts were utterly frustrated. 
The representative assemblies of the church are the lawful 
superiors of her individual members, and each parish is bound 
to render submission to the decisions of those assemblies. 
This principle is laid down among the fundamental laws of the 
Church. Besides, the decisions of the assemblies with reference 
to the Patent were fully conformable to the general voice of 
public opinion. There could be no doubt that the government 
would meet with the same opposition on the part of the people, 
which it had already encountered at the hands of the assemblies 
of superintendency. 

The government had sent a copy of the Patent to every 
parish, requiring the pastors to read it publicly in their 
churches, and commanding the local presbyterial councils to 
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carry it into execution. The pastors refused to obey this order, 
and replied, that if the ministry had any communication to 
make to the parishes, they must address them through the 
medium of the higher ecclesiastical assemblies, as expressly 
enjoined by several imperial decrees. Moreover, the parishes 
themselves declared that they would adhere strictly to the de- 
liverances of the assemblies of their several superintendencies. 
Several pastors were cited before the tribunals for having re- 
fused to read the Patent in their churches ; fines were imposed 
upon several, but the members of their parishes came forward 
and took the burden upon themselves. 

The government had adopted yet another expedient for 
forcing on the people the acceptance of the obnoxious Patent. 
The Minister of Worship had declared, by a new ordinance, 
that all those parishes which should not, before the 24th of 
April 1860, have organised themselves in accordance with the 
Patent, should forfeit all right of protection from the State, 
and should no longer be regarded as lawful communities, but 
held as standing outside the pale of law. The 24th of April 
arrived. Not a single reformed parish had obeyed the ordi- 
nance ; a fifth part at most of the parishes of the Lutheran 
Church, as we have already said, submitted; yet the greater 
number even of these proposed to return to the old state of 
matters, as soon as circumstances permitted. As regards the 
recusant pastors, they appeared repeatedly before the courts ot 
inquiry ; but their defence was so evidently based on the ac- 
knowledged law of the land, that no criminal proceedings could 
be instituted against them. The result was, that a new impe- 
rial edict, issued in May 1860, annulled all the judicial inquiries 
which had been instituted against the Protestants for their 
proceedings in this matter. MM. de Zsedényi and M&day were 
restored to liberty and to the enjoyment of their official status, 
the Patent was suspended, and the parishes were authorised to 
reorganize themselves in accordance with the ancient laws. 

This edict was received with gratitude, but not without fears 
for the future ; for the declaration by which the Patent was 
suspended, intimated that the new state of things was only 
provisional, and that the government would renew the conflict 
as soon as an improved state of political relations admitted of 
its prosecuting it to more advantage. 

As regards the present organisation of the church, all the 
ancient superintendencies have been restored ; the administra- 
tors nominated by the government have been replaced by 
superintendents and high curators legally elected ; the double 
presidency has been re-established ; the autonomy of the church, 
with regard to the management of her schools, is again what 
it was of old ; but she has not yet obtained the power of con- 
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vening a general synod. The Reformed Church was not indeed 
subje to the government of the administrators ; neverthe- 
less, during several years, whenever one of the superintendents 
died, the government interfered to prevent the election of a 
successor ; and hence, in several of the superintendencies there 
are at present only vice-superintendents, nominated by the 
college of Seniors. In the Cisdanubian superintendency, M. 
Paul de Toercek, pastor in the city of Pesth, and Count Gideon 
de Raday, were elected presidents ; the Baron de Vay and M. 
de Zsedényi were appointed high curators in other superinten- 
dencies, and Pastor Maday, who had been incarcerated along 
with M. de Zsedényi, was invested with the office of superin- 
tendent. 

Whoever has followed with attention the exposition which 
we have attempted of the situation and history of the Hun- 
garian Church, will have duly appreciated, we trust, the reasons 
which compelled her to oppose the imperial Patent of Ist 
re age 1859. We have shewn that it was contrary to her 
rights, to her autonomy, to her independence of the State, to 
the treaties of peace, to the fundamental laws of the country, 
to the charters known under the name of inaugural laws, and, 
in particular, to the twenty-sixth article of the Diet of 1790-91, 
an article the authority of which is recognised by the Patent 
itself. Right and justice were evidently on the church’s side. 
But before passing from this subject, it will be well, in consi- 
deration of its high importance, to exhibit in a short and sum- 
mary way, the grounds of her opposition. 

The church has refused to accept the Patent granted in 
1859 : first, on the ground of its assuming a right on the part 
of the government to legislate for the church. In fact, if she 
had accepted it, she would not only, as we have said, have re- 
nounced her rights, but would have herself legalized the 
invasion with which she was menaced. The synodal-presby- 
terial system would have disappeared, the episcopal would have 
been established in its place. The Emperor would have be- 
come supreme bishop of the church, would have invested him- 
self with the right of ecclesiastical legislation, and would have 
acquired the power of, sooner or later, imposing upon the 
church a new and much more objectionable organisation. 
The church has not consented, and will not consent, to sur- 
render her ecclesiastical rights to the sovereign. She would 
not do so even if he were a Protestant, much less when he is a 
devoted adherent of the Church of Rome. Unless she had 
firmly refused to accede to the fundamental principle of the 
Patent, she would have doomed herself to an existence. the 
most anxious and precarious. Secondly, the Patent has not 
been accepted, because several of its particular articles are of 
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an offensive character. If it bears, at first view, a certain 
appearance of liberalism, a little more attentive scrutiny will 
shew that it rests upon the narrow principles of an absolute 
monarchy. In fact, the whole church, the general synod itself, 
would have been subordinated by it to a council (Oberkirchen- 
rath), the members of which would have been appointed and 
paid by the sovereign, and would consequently have occupied 
a position of absolute dependence upon him. The synotl would 
have been stript of its functions as a legislative body, and 
would have been limited to the task of devising and preparing 
measures to be submitted to the decision of the council. The 
superintendents would no longer have been pastors and func- 
tionaries of the church, but the paid employés of a close and 
despotic bureaucracy. The Patent presents, it is true, some 
advantages to the clerical body, granting them, in particular, a 
certain superiority over the lay members of the church; but 
this was rather an objection than a recommendation, for it 
could not have failed to lead to troublesome dissensions be- 
tween the laymen and the clergy, which would certainly have 
issued in producing a schism in the bosom of the church. 
Again, the Patent deprived the church of her autonomy with 
reference to her schools. For all these reasons, and many 
others, the rejection of the Patent was equally natural and 
reasonable. There are now accordingly not more than from 
twenty to twenty-five small Lutheran parishes, among the 
Selavonian population, which, under the influence of their 
pastors, remain favourable to the Patent. But these parishes 
will return, we doubt not, to their former position, to that of 
the majority of the church, as soon as they shall be left free 
to act in accordance with their natural impulses. 

It is true that certain persons of high standing in the literary 
world of Germany have, as we have stated above, given ya 
sion to a different opinion, among others MM. Hase and Lech- 
ler; they have represented the Patent as a liberal concession 
of the Emperor, which the church ought to have accepted. 
But the reason for this judgment was simply that these gentle- 
men were at that time either entirely ignorant of, or at the 
best very imperfectly acquainted with, the history and consti- 
tutional rights of the Hungarian Church, and the position 
which it occupied in relation to the government ; for, as soon 
as they had acquired information on these points, they changed 
their opinion. M. Hase in particular, when better informed, 
publicly declared that the Protestants of Hungary were fully 
justified in the opposition they had offered to the imperial 
Patent, and that he had been completely misled as to the facts 
of the case when he had given expression to his former judg- 
ment on the matter. 
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Having thus briefly sketched, we trust with candour and 
impartiality, the history of the Hungarian Church, and of its 
recent conflict with the State, it remains for us only to say a 
few words as to the religious life of the church, and the nature 
of the educational institutions under her supervision. 

We may well say of Hungary, viewed as a field for evangelistic 
exertion, that “the harvest truly is great, but the labourers are 
few.” The paucity of the labourers is, indeed, one of the most 
serious obstacles to the progress of the church. When the 
efforts of two pastors, supplemented only by the unpaid agency 
of lay members of the community, are diffused over a congre- 
gation of not less than 20,000, (and congregations of this ex- 
tent are by no means uncommon), it can hardly be expected 
that the spiritual interests of all should be duly attended to. 
But such anomalies must occur in every country whose re- 
sources are yet undeveloped, and in which the poverty of the 
people incapacitates them for the support of a numerous minis- 
try. In spite of this, however, there is much in the actual 
state of religion which gives occasion for thankfulness to God. 
The public services of religion are assiduously frequented. 
Public worship is celebrated in the churches daily, morning 
and evening, and it is a pleasing sight to observe the simple 
= omange of the country villages, before they set out for the 

abours of the day, wending their way to the village church, 
there to unite in the exercises of praise and prayer. The Bible 
and religious books are to be found in almost every house, 
even among the peasantry, and many of the latter have, in- 
deed, a wonderful acquaintance with the word of God. The 
primary schools are organised in such a manner as to furnish 
the people with good religious instruction, and all the children 
who have attained a certain age are in possession of a large 
amount of Bible truth. The people have of late given good 
proof of the sincerity of their zeal for religion by the amount 
of the sacrifices they have made to supply the church with 
the means requisite for the organisation of her schools. 

The manifestations of religious life vary greatly among dif- 
ferent nations, in correspondence with diversities of national 
character and varying degrees of civilisation ; among the Hun- 
garians they may be expected to differ greatly from those 
which appear among the western nations, from whom the cir- 
cumstances of their political history have hitherto kept them 
in a great measure isolated. There is a certain tendency to 
gravity, and even gloom, in the nature of the Magyar. It is 
remarked by Kisfaludy, one of their most distinguished poets, 
in speaking of the general character of the Magyar —— 
tions, that “over all of them is spread a gloomy tinge, and joy 
itself seems to find utterance in tones of pathos and melan- 
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choly. This character attaches itself to the national songs, 
and to the national dances, of which it has been remarked, 
that the Magyars dance as if they were weeping.” Those na- 
tural characteristics which display themselves in every other 

hase of life may be expected also to give a certain colouring 
to the religious character of the people. The nature of the 
Magyars has much in common with the grave, earnest, thought- 
ful character of their kinsmen in religious creed, the Presby- 
terian Calvinistic peasantry of Scotland. But their character 
presents many features which are more properly oriental. 
They are fiery and impetuous, proud and high-spirited, en- 
dowed with a certain nobleness of soul and craving for the 
sympathy of their fellows, which make them open and con- 
fiding to an extreme. They are little disposed to submit to 
dictation, but are eagerly receptive, and ready always to wel- 
come instruction, from whatever quarter it may come. Their 
intense love of liberty and hatred of oppression have displayed 
themselves throughout the whole history of their nation and 
church, ennobling their annals with many a lofty and generous 
deed, and handing down to latest ages the record of many a 
noble struggle, sometimes baffled, indeed, but never altogether 
unvictorious. 

There are in Hungary, we rejoice to say, many men whose 
hearts burn with ardent zeal for the cause of religion, not only 
among the clergy, but also among the laymen. Besides the 
superintendents, curators, and seniors, who are all men dis- 
tinguished for evangelical fervour and Christian devotedness, 
there are also in the ranks of the younger clergy many —_— 
whose character and spirit warrant the best hopes for the 
future of the church. 

The gymnasia are institutions similar to the gymnasia of 
Germany, and to the highest class of schools in this country. 
The upper gymnasium comprehends eight classes, and the 
under gymnasium four lower classes. Almost all the superin- 
tendencies have a normal seminary for the training of teachers. 
The Cisdanubian superintendency has upper gymnasia at 
Nagykcerees and Kecskemet, and under gymnasia at Pesth, 
Gyoenk, and Halas, besides a normal seminary at Nagykcerces. 
As regards the nature of the instruction, it is in most 
analogous to that of the German schools, and in spite of the 
many obstacles which have opposed the march of improve- 
ment, may be pronounced highly satisfactory. 

Each superintendency has its academy or college (collegiwm), 
comprehending the faculties of theology, philosophy, and law. 
The colleges of the Reformed Church are those of Débreczin, 
Saros-Patak, Papa, and Pesth. The course of theological stud 
extends over four years. The Lutherans have also several col- 
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legiate institutions, viz., those at Presburg, Kesmark, Eperjes, 

and Oedinburg ; but as these possess only a preparatory course 

of two years in theology, theological students have hitherto 

been obliged to resort to the German universities for the 

completion of their studies. They now have it in their 
wer, however, to complete their studies at the Academy of 
esth. 

This academy was founded and opened some five years 
since, through the fraternal co-operation of the Reformed and 
Lutheran Churches ; and its establishment is mainly due to 
the indefatigable zeal of MM. Paul Torok and Joseph 
Székacs, pastors at Pesth,—the former being one of the super- 
intendents in the Reformed Church, and the latter holding 
the same office in the Lutheran. The chief motive which led 
to its establishment was a wish, on the one hand, to make 
sure that Protestantism should be worthily represented in the 
capital by an academical institute; and, on the other hard, 
a desire to pave the way for a closer union between the two 
sections of the Protestant Church. Although this youthful 
institution has still a hard struggle to maintain for the suppl 
of its material wants, it has already made great progress. It 
has won the generous sympathy of the German Churches, It 
has become the object of liberal donations and of active in- 
terest and support to all classes of the population, for every 
one is convinced of the important influence which it is certain 
to exert on the progress of civilisation, of Protestantism, and 
of true Christian life. It is destined to become, in time, the 
Protestant university of Hungary. At present, the number of 
its ordinary professors is four, and of its extraordinary pro- 
fessors seven. The number of students who attended it in 
1860 was seventy-two, three-fourths of whom belonged to the 
Reformed Church, and the rest to the Lutheran. Three of 
the ordinary professors belong to the Reformed communion ; 
the majority of the extraordinary professors are Lutherans. 

As regards the predominant tendency in theology, it may 
be said, that although before the crisis of 1848 the prevailing 
theology had somewhat of a rationalistic tinge, though never 
very definite or strongly marked, at present almost all the 
professors of theology and pastors of the church pursue a ten- 
dency in accordance with Positive Christianity ; and even the 
primitive orthodoxy of the Reformation wins its way more and 
more over all other tendencies. 

The theological literature of the country presents not a few 
remarkable works in almost every department of theological 
inquiry, though none of them can be said to be marked by 
high originality. There are also several religious and theo- 
logical journals. M. Andreas Tatay, at present professor at 
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Kecskemet, deserves special mention as a man whose high 
erudition and profoundly evangelical sentiments have con- 
tributed largely to the progress of a sound and scriptural 
theology. 

What trials of faith and patience may yet be in store for 
the Church of Hungary, it is beyond the power of man to 
prognosticate. No sincere lover of religious liberty can view 
with indifference the great struggle for constitutional freedom 
in which the Hungarian nation is at present engaged. It can- 
not fail to be seen, that with the fortunes of the Hungarian 
Constitution are bound up inseparably the destinies of the 
Hungarian Church. When the solemn sanctions of ancient 
treaties are flung to the winds, and the political rights of a 
nation are trampled in the dust, it cannot be expected that 
much respect should be shewn for the rights of conscience, 
however strongly guaranteed by repeated compacts. What 
are ancient treaties and solemn engagements to a government 
which no oaths can bind, which seems to feel the obligation 
of a compact only so long as it has no opportunity of violat- 
ing it? 

But whatever difficulties and disasters may yet await the 
Hungarian Church and nation, of the final issue of the struggle 
we cannot entertain a doubt. It cannot be, that in this world 
of God the cause of truth and righteousness should finally 
succumb, and the generous aspirations that stir the heart of 
a great people be trampled under the iron heel of despotism. 
Not in vain has the soil of Hungary been watered with the 
blood of heroes and sown with the ashes of martyrs. 


“Tt cannot be that patriots true, 
In freedom’s battle slain, 
And hearts by sorrows broken too, 
Were sacrificed in vain. 


“ Such mind, and strength, and purpose high ; 
They surely cannot be 
Foredoom’d to wither, droop, and die 
By stern fate’s dark decree.” * 


The spirit of the Hunyadis, the Bocskais, the Rakoczis is not 
yet extinct. But Hungary is too deeply inspired with the 
consciousness of youthful vigour, too calm in her assurance of 
ultimate victory, to waste her energy in spasmodic efforts. 
She has learnt what virtue lies in passive endurance, and can 
wait with patience for the time when God shall open up before 
her a path to freedom. 





* From the favourite national song of the Hungarians, the Appeal of Michael 
Voereesmarty, who is esteemed the father of Hungarian poetry. See Bowring’s 
“Poetry of the Magyars,” and Szabad’s “ Hungary, Past and Present.” 
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VII.—Discussions in Frunce on the Supernatural. 


Du Surnaturel. Discours d’ Inauguration Prononcé. Par M. le Prof. C. 
Bors, dans le Temple de la Faculté de Montauban. Le 15 Nov. 1860. 

Du Surnaturel. Par M. A. Revitte. Nouvelle Revue de Théologie, Mars 
1861, Strasbourg 

Réponse & M. Réville. Par M. Bots. Révue Chrétienne, Supplément Théo- 
logique. Aout, 1861. 

Du Surnaturel (2d Article—Réplique & M. Bois), Par M. Revitiz. Revue 
de Strasbourg, Octobre 1861. 


M. Bors delivered his inaugural speech, as professor of Hebrew, 
in the Protestant Faculty of Montauban, a year ago. The 
subject chosen by the young professor was, and still is, the 
order of the day in the theological world—viz., the super- 
natural, This choice has caused a sensation as far as Rotter- 
dam, and that, during a whole year: for the discussion raised 
by the speech between M. Bois and M. Réville, pastor of the 
Walloon Church at Rotterdam, has hardly yet come to an 
end. The Revue Chrétienne has extended its hospitality to 
M. Bois, while M. Réville has installed himself, as a matter of 
course, in the Nouvelle Révue Théologique de Strasbowrg,* of 
which he is one of the principal writers. We cannot, there- 
fore, let so important a discussion pass by without calling 
attention to a few of its principal features. The public will be 
able to judge, also, from the audacious negations of M. Réville, 
with what a calamity the churches of France were threatened, 
five years ago, when he stood candidate for this same chair of 
Exegesis to which M. Bois has been appointed, on its present 
vacancy, occasioned by the death of Professor Bonifas, M. 
Réville’s successful rival. 

We shall first give a rapid analysis of M. Bois’s speech. The 
tendency of the present time is to deny the supernatural. The 
causes of this tendency may arise partly from the progress 
made in physical and mathematical science, which would deny 
liberty to man, and even to God.+ To these we must add the 
philosophy of history, by which the individual is absorbed in 
the mass, and the development of our race is looked upon as a 
progressive ascension, a kind of organic growth, of which the 
formula is—necessity. Lastly, philosophy, properly so called, 
which at one stroke blots out liberty in the threefold sphere of 
God, of the world, and of man. Not to exist, to become, to be 
only, in order to be immediately dissolved anew into another 





* The accredited organ of negative theology in France. 
+ M. Bois thus defines a miracle: “A fact due to the introduction of an 
external and higher power. An act of God's free-will.” 
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non-existence, which immediately begins a new becoming, and 
so on, is the fate of everything, of the absolute Being, as well 
as of all the individual existences in which he displays him- 
self by a necessary movement. God has no personality—he 
does not act, he develops himself, he realises himself, without 
being aware of it. In the system of the Pantheists, as it has 
been well said, the miraculous would be the super-divine (le 
surdivin). 

In presence of such errors, M. Bois puts but one question : 
Is God personal, or is he not? The denial of the supernatural 
involves the denial of the liberty, the personality of God ; and, 
on the other hand, the affirmation of the personality of God 
implies the affirmation that the supernatural is possible. The 
orator first attacks Deism. According to this system, God has 
created the world by an act of his free-will, but in this act it 
has exhausted itself. His perfect work claims no more care 
from him, and, were he to introduce into it any change what- 
ever, would he not cease to be unchangeable? But have those 
who use this argument maturely considered it? Has not 
their divine immutability received a rude blow by the creation 
of the world? From the one has proceeded the multiple. 
Let us go still further. God created creatures with a free-will. 
But in giving liberty in any degree whatever to the creature, 
has not God limited himself? That is to say, has he not 
allowed effects to take place of which he is not the cause? 
Has he not permitted a rebel “I will not,” to raise its auda- 
cious voice, in contradiction to his sovereign “I will?” 

Still further, has not God given up his work to the rash 
enterprises of the creature ? 

In presence of this liberty granted to man, and heightened 
by unforeseen circumstances and perils, God has, if we may 
so express ourselves, preserved intact his liberty of action, and 
at the very instant in which he commenced the natural order 
of things, he founded the supernatural. 

Besides, on what is the assertion founded, that God is a 

rsonal God? Is it not on the feeling that a man has of his 
iberty? But the Deist must deny that liberty, since liberty 
in us implies change in God. 

The author next proceeds to attack Theism, which, while 
proclaiming the divine personality, and even the immanence of 
God in history, denies the possibility of the supernatural. 

Here we do not meet the obstacle at the same point, viz., 
the immutability of God. By his immanence is conti- 
nually mixing himself up with the contingent; what then 
would the divine Majesty lose in acting, not merely through 
the medium of existing forces, but directly by his own free- 
will ? 
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We are told of the forces of nature, but, according to the 
Theist, here is a force acting everywhere—viz., God. What 
right have we then to confine this force (which is a will) within 
the inflexible formulas of the physical or mathematical sciences ? 
Man is also a force out of nature. 

But it will be objected: God acts always and everywhere in 
the same manner. The falling of the stone, the rising of the 
vapour, the suspension of the cloud in the air, are different 
phenomena, and yet it is the same force which acts in them, 
according to the same law. The primary and sovereign force, 
called God, acts precisely in the same way. It is thus that 
this force is immutable and always consistent with itself, how- 
ever diverse to the phenomena exhibited by it. 

The orator finds no trouble in proving that the God of the 
Theist is a force acting fatally in everything, without the 
power of slackening or accelerating his speed, of restraining or 
carrying on his action, which is precisely the characteristic of 
the forces of nature. Now, this conception of the divine action 
precludes the necessity of intelligence and will, and renders 
the idea of personality — There is no reason for 
maintaining it ; and, indeed, it would be better to reject it, for 
how can a force be personal which is not master of itself, and 
of its own action? There is even more. While the Deist 
affirms that God makes use of the forces of nature to accom- 
plish his designs, the Theist declares that God is in these 
forces, and acts by them. Does not this mean that there is, in 
fact, but one force, and that that force is God; all others 
being merely modes of action. “The terms attraction, elec- 
tricity, heat, light, movement, mind, &c., by which we seem to 
distinguish distinct principles, in reality only express the 
diverse manifestations of the universal force. It is never 
exercised except in conformity with the laws which rule the 
world.” What then becomes of the divine transcendence, and 
how is God to be distinguished from the world? Again, if 
we compare these results with the doctrine of the eternal 
creation (which must be that of the Theists), we have a God 
“who is from all eternity, producing the world, and who, in 
this perpetual production, moves under the empire of fatal 
laws; a God whose whole activity is shut up in the forces 
and laws of this world, by which alone he reveals himself, and 
we cannot see what separates this Theism from Pantheism !” 

The negation of the supernatural then leads logically to 
pantheism, to the negation of the divine personality.* M. 





* M. Réville, while flattering himself that amid his negotiations he has still 
saved the personality of God, does not the less pronounce a glowing eulogium 
on Pantheism. His words are: “I do not wish to conceal my firm resolution 
to enjoy, at my ease, the indescribable poetry which the legitimate side of Pan- 
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Bois ends by shewing that Pantheism involves the denial of 
duty, since it does not believe in the personal God of liberty, 
because, if there be no room for liberty in God, how can there 
be any in man? and of the conscience, which continues ener- 
getically to reject its conclusions, and to persist in the belief 
in a free and personal God. 

In concluding, M. Bois brings forward, as the great proof 
of the supernatural Jesus Christ—“the word made flesh.” 
“ Jesus Christ crucified has been invincibly proved to the soul. 
In him we possess and adore the personal and living God, who 
limited himself and humbled himself in his love, yet without 
losing anything of his glory.” 

We now pass to M. Réville’s criticisms. They are particu- 
larly directed against three important points. 1st, The causes 
which M. Bois points out in order to explain the repugnance 
of the present age to believe in the supernatural. 2d, The dis- 
tinction drawn by M. Bois between the divine will and the 
laws by which the world is governed (lege naturae ex volun- 
tate divinia), in the question of immanence; and lastly, the 
divine immutability. 

The present age has a horror of the supernatural. The 
rupture began three hundred years ago. The Reformation 
made a complete razzia of the saints, relics, &c., of spirits 
devils (for hell also has its miracles). “Brother Martin” left’ 
but one miracle, the Holy Supper, and Calvin made an end of 
it. Satanic and biblical supernaturalism do indeed still re- 





theism pours out in floods on the world, without falling into that dangerous 
intoxication which veils the face of the Holy Father and of the living God.” 
But does M. Réville really comprehend true Pantheism? M. Bois says that 
his adversary’s system leads him logically into Pantheism, but we feel inclined 
to go a step further, and say, with M. Ernest Raville, late Professor of Apolo- , 
getics in the National Academy of Geneva, “ True Pantheism is rare in our 
day, as it has always been. True Pantheism is doubtless an error, but I would 
venture to say a noble error, of the mind. It is the product of the reason losin 
sight, in its ardent aspirations after the supreme unity, of the facts of life an 
experience. Pantheism does not perceive that the reality of the creature is the 
most brilliant testimony to the Creator’s power. It does not perceive that the 
spiritual God has put his glory in his goodness. There is something great in 
this dazzling look, fixing itself upon the eternal light, and feeling forthwith for 
the changing and transitory scene of this world nought but a contempt that 
betrays itself into a negation of it. This giddiness of lofty intellect will never 
present serious dangers for the great number of minds. at we see around 
us, what is threatening us, what is breaking out in the contemporaneous move- 
ment of thought, is the negation of God, a complete empirism disguised under 
an abstract and ambitious phraseology. Out of nature and humanity, out of 
matter and the thoughts of our mind, there is nothing. This is said and re- 
peated under every form by men who give themselves out as the representa- 
tives of the age, and the sworn interpreters of the science of the present cen- 
tury. We are present at the sad spectacle of a great rebellion of the intellect 
against God. This is preoccupying and rousing the spiritualist philosopher, 
and they are multiplying their publications against the reviving atheism.”— 
La Question dela Foi. Legon. 
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main, but the former is quietly a “The chapter 
relating to it in the orthodox system of dogmatics might easily 
be suppressed, without its ever being perceived.” Biblical 
supernaturalism, too, has received a blow. “Has the mira- 
culously inspired text been handed down to us in its integ- 
rity? Is inspiration relative or absolute {—that is to say, are 
there no errors in the holy books?” &c. This is where our 
Protestant theology is. 

M. Bois, in his answer (Supp. Théol. Aout. 1861), observes 
that it is not enough to know the march of ideas in the world 
in order to justify our drawing conclusions as to their truth 
or falsehood. The accomplished fact proves nothing in good 
morals; and would M. Réville have been a Deist in the 
eighteenth century? Besides, the philosophy of history, ap- 
parently very objective, is the most subjective thing in the 
world. Take, for instance, M. Réville himself, who maintains 
that the Protestant of the sixteenth century believed less in 
the supernatural than the Roman Catholic of the same cen- 
tury, because he rejected transubstantiation. And again, that 
for three hundred years there has been a rupture between the 
religious mind and the supernatural. We would rather say 
the irreligious mind ; for certainly those who in past times 
denied the supernatural were not religious people. It is true 
that, at the present time, miracles are attacked in the name 
of the interests of religion, but such a pretension cannot be 
maintained; for would a doctrine calling itself Christianity, 
and yet denying the supernatural, viz., denying, not only 
miracles and prophecy, but the incarnation, the resurrection, 
the descent of the Holy Spirit, be entitled to the name of 
Christianity ?* 

But to return to M. Réville. In his second article (Révue 
de Théol. Octobre 1861), he says, M. Bois, while affirming his 
faith in the presence of God in the world, while saying that 
God is in the world, around us, in us, that his actual and 
permanent will constitutes the being of all that exists, 
denies this immanence, by admitting into the world an exte- 
rior and higher power, which, according to M. Bois’s own hypo- 
thesis, would necessarily be superdivine (surdivin), since it 
would be superior to the immanent activity of God himself. 





* “ We put ourselves on historical ground, and we maintain our right to ex. 
clude from Christian theology notions visibly contrary to the first written docu- 
ments in which the gospel is preserved, and to the constant tradition by which 
it is maintained. We should not hesitate to exclude from the Platonic doc- 
trine ideas, although professed by pretended Platonists, if they were manifestly 
contrary to the writings of the great disciple of Socrates, and to the general 
teachings of his school. Every intellectual tradition is historically determined 
by the same method.”—Le Question de la Foi. Legon. 
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“Perhaps,” adds M. Réville, “the expression went further than 
we meant it to go, when we said that the forces of nature were the 
very will of God! We meant to say,—that what is essential and 
constitutive in each of these particular forces, and what binds each 
one of them to that whole which is realised by their combinations, 

. coincides with the divine will, and is derived from that will 
which brings them back to their unity; consequently, our religious 
feeling has no need of the miraculous.” 


According to M. Réville, M. Bois “cannot know the will of 
God by examining the forces of the world, for this will is only 
manifested by rare interventions. He cannot say that it is 
God who sends rain, since rain falls by the combination of cer- 
tain laws.” It is a constitutional royalty that is proclaimed 
by the professor of Montauban, not a God reigning and go- 
verning. We cannot indicate the point at which the germ 
ceases in order to give place to the individual, but if the 
germ (that is to say, the divine will) was not in each thing, 
that thing in which it was awanting would not be. And, if 
generation existed alone, it would be an idea without reality, 
and we should require to deny our own existence. M. Réville 
thinks that, with the help of this reasoning, he is able to 
maintain the co-existence and the distinction of God. “In 
the creation,” he says, “the unity of the divine will is in a 
manner broken into a multiplicity of particular wills, which, 
in so far as they are particular, are no longer the central will, 
from which they emanate, but in so far as they emanate from 
it partake of necessity.” 

o these considerations of M. Réville on the divine imma- 
nence M. Bois has not replied. Indeed, we do not see what 
he could add to what he had already written in August. 


“If the forces which act in the world, while doing so in accord- 
ance with the will of God, are not distinct from that will, it is im- 
possible to distinguish God from the world. We should arrive at 
this strange consequence, that the laws according to which the forces 
of nature act, are the laws of the will and of the action of God hiin- 
self, so that, for example, the well known law according to which 
gravitation acts in an inverse ratio to the squares of the distance, 
ought to be considered as the very law of the will of God, the action 
of which ought to be four times greater when the distance is half as 
far, and physics and chemistry ought to be branches of the divine 
psychology or physiology.” * 





* M. Réville answers, “I never meant to say that the action of the divine 
will is four times weaker when the distance is twice as great. I say, that this 
general linking together of particular facts, ruled by the law of gravitaticn, is 
a particular will of God, logically derived from the general will, of which the 
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M. Bois had accused the modern Theists (who speak so 
loudly of the divine immutability, not only in its essence, but 
also in its action) of making their God vary incessantly. As 
he directs everything in the most changing phenomena, and 
mixes himself up with these changes, nothing can begin nor 
end without his coming in for something, for everything. Will 
the reality of these phenomena be denied? It remains to 
explain whence they arise. Are they, on the other hand, reali- 
ties? Then the God who produces these changes varies in 
his activity. Again, whence proceeds the difference of the 
manifestations of the force called God? If it be from the 
divine will, God then has his particular will, his special actions ; 
if it be from the different nature of the objects upon which 
the divine force is exercised, then he is not immutable. Let 
us reflect on the consequences of such a concession. 


“ What,” cries M. Bois, “ you believe that the action of God is 
identical on a soul or on a stone? You believe that God means to 
realise in the stone the very same effects that he produces in an im- 
mortal being? And if the effects differ, the difference does not 
arise from anything in the divine will or action, but only from the 
difference of nature between a stone and a soul !” 


M. Bois went further. He had proved that Theism could 
not admit the creation (because that would be giving up the 
immutable identity of God); that it must (in spite of the 
dualism involved in it) admit a kind of +An, fecundated by the 
Divine Spirit, and passing from an inorganic to an organic 
state. 

Lastly, M. Bois had based the divine immutability on the 
moral character of God, a character requiring a certain mo- 
bility of action. 


“In fact, if God is love, it is impossible that his action should 
always remain the same towards rebels as towards obedient subjects. 
A divinity without holiness and without love may be immutable in 
the Theist sense. . . . We want a God who is, and who will remain, 
for ever love. It appears to M. Réville that everything would fali, 
logic, religion, immortality. . . . God himself, were a single miracle 
to take place. The truth is, that miracle strengthens the great in- 
terests it is so strangely accused of weakening. Were the miracu- 
lous impossible, then the moral world would fall, for God would 
cease to love and to be good.” 





whole world is the realisation, and clothed with the character of necessity, in 
virtue of its connection with the absolute will.” But who does not see in this 
the same confusion between God and his work which M. Bois has all along 
been reproaching M. Réville with making ? 
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What does M. Réville answer to this demonstration of im- 
mutability. “ If God varies,” says he, “ nothing can guarantee 
the most odious crime from taking the place of the purest 
self-denial. Immortality, certainly, all disappears along with 
immutability.” As for the moral character of God, M. Réville 
answers, that the permanent moral character supposes also an 
essence, a metaphysical character not less permanent. “If 
God is invariable in his love, he must be so also in all that 
constitutes his infinite being ; if he can vary in his essence, he 
can vary also in his love.” 

Doubtless, M. Bois has his answer ready. In the mean time, 
let us remember Balaam’s “God is not a man that he should 
lie, neither the son of man that he should repent: hath he 
said, and shall he not do it? or hath he spoken and shall he 
not make it good ?” (Numbers xxiii. 19.) We would further 
observe, that liberty is also an attribute of God ; and that, as 
B. Pictet said more than a hundred years ago, “If his will 
does not change, it is not on that account the less sovereign 
and free, because God is not obliged by anything to do what 
he does, and he does nothing but for wise reasons,” (Theol. 
Christ. ii. p. 209). 

We may here end our analysis. It will serve to shew that 
the supernatural meets with no better treatment from the 
theologian of Rotterdam than from the author of the “ Essays 
and Reviews,” and in truth the assertions are as bold on the 
one side as on the other. Thus M. Réville affirms, with the 
utmost complacency, that “Christianity implicitly contains 
the denial of the supernatural, as it does that of slavery. My 
confirmed conviction is,” adds he, “that Christianity does not 
rest upon the miraculous, that it can do very well without the 
miraculous; and in what is most essential, that it puts aside 
the miraculous as something superfluous, which damages more 
than it serves the faith.” 

In presence of such aberrations, we close with two impor- 
tant quotations, which may well claim serious attention in 
these denuding and tempestuous times. The first is from the 
pen of an illustrious and venerable statesman, who has just 
raised his voice once more to speak to France, and who, in the 
midst of grave errors in political matters, has written pages 
upon the supernatural which will not pass by unnoticed. 
« Materialiem.” says M. Guizot, “ pantheism, rationalism, his- 
torical criticism, and scepticism, each with its different arms, 
are dealing simultaneous and repeated blows to Christianity. 
It has remained standing amid all changes of fortune, it has 
survived all wars, and, I am convinced, will equally survive that 
which is at present being waged against it. But this evil of 
war is great, great even though the issue should not be fatal. 
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Souls suffer, society suffers from the blow received by Chris- 
tianity, from its apparent weakness and its wounds, though 
they may not be mortal. It will not perish, but it ought to 
recognise its dangers, to look them in the face, and muster all 
its forces, in order to surmount them.”—(L’ Eglise et la Societé 
Chrétiennes en 1861.) 

Our second quotation is from the pen of a theologian who, 
in 1843, wrote: “The authority of the canon cannot be shaken 
without the authority of the Scriptures—that is, the ve 
foundation of evangelical faith being equally shaken. To loo 
upon the determination of the canon simply as a matter of 
criticism, to confide it to the discussions of the school, would 
be to give up to uncertainty what requires the greatest cer- 
tainty, what is the very principle of dogmatic authority of our 
Church”—(Schérer, Dogmatique de  Eglise Reformée, p. 44) ; 
but who has since gone on from negation to negation, till, in 
1861, he finds himself surrounded with ruins. We transcribe 
the paragraph at length, as M. Bois, in closing his discussion 
with M. Réville, called his attention to it. 


“T cannot help asking myself, with some uneasiness, whether 
Christian rationalism be really a religion. Is what remains in the 
crucible, after the operation we have been describing, indeed the 
essence of positive dogmas, or might it only be a caput mortuum ? 
Does Christianity, when it is rendered transparent to the mind, and 
conformable to reason and conscience, still possess much virtue ? 
Has it not a strong resemblance to Deism? and has it not the same 
meagreness and sterility ? Does not the strength of belief reside in 
dogmatic formulas and marvellous legends as much as in their reli- 
gious contents, properly so called? Is there not always a little 
superstition in true piety, and can piety do without those popular 
metaphysics, that brilliant mythology which has been eliminated 
from it? Are not the elements from which you pretend to separate 
religion, the alloy, without which the precious metal is unfit for the 
common uses of life? In short, when criticism has overthrown the 
supernatural as useless, and dogmas as irrational ; when the religious 
sentiment on the ove hand, and an exacting reason on the other, 
have penetrated belief and transformed it in assimilating it; when 
no other authority remains standing but the personal conscience of 
each one; when man, in a word, after rending every veil and pene- 
trating into every mystery, contemplates face to face the God after 
whom he has been aspiring, will it not be found that this God is 
nothing else than man himself, the conscience and reason of hu- 
manity personified ? and will not religion, under pretext of becoming 
more religious, have ceased to exist ? 

Such is, if I mistake not, the formidable problem rising up be- 
hind all questions of churches and ecclesiastical rivalries, and lend- 
ing such a tragic interest to the present controversies of Protestant- 
ism. It seems that a religion cannot aspire to be, I do not say 
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more rational, but more religious even, without it so far ceasing to 
be a religion ; it seems that in perfecting it destroys itself, and that 
it is equally impossible to resist the movement and to yield to it, to 
let itself be surpassed and to let itself be carried onwards in the 


progress of humanity. Let us take care, the future of Christianity 
depends on this solution of this problem.”* 


What are these but the very words we already quoted from 
M. Naville, bitterly re-echoed by one who, after going the most 
daring lengths in negation, has the courage to turn round and 
gaze face to face upon the destruction and blighting desolation 
he has strewed around him? We may only be permitted to 
hope that, “after criticising the results of his own tendency, 
and almost reacting against himself, this vigorous mind may 
yet be brought to see the terms of reconciliation between ex- 
perience and reason, “in the knowledge of the living and 
true God, the direct result of the Christian’s faith ; God was in 
Christ.” 





Art. VIII.—The Moral Aspects of the Present Struggle 
in America.* 


THE United States are at this moment in the midst of a con- 
test which, for the magnitude of its proportions, and the mo- 
mentous character of its issues, is unsurpassed in the history 
of Christendom. We have ourselves not more than half waked 
up to an appreciation of its importance. It has already not 
only arrested the attention, but tasked the political sagacity, 
pees seriously, if not vitally, affected the interests of the world. 
Foreign journals are declaring, in the most confident terms, the 
utter impracticability of the task with which the government 
has charged itself, and, arrogantly pronouncing the great Ame- 
rican Republic already hopelessly destroyed, call upon us, in 
the name of a professed humanity, to make peace at once with 
rebellion, and save the effusion of blood and the waste of hun- 
dreds of millions of treasure. Nor can we disguise from our- 
selves the fact, however sanguine we may be, that history has 
on record no example of an insurrection comparable to this, 
either in extent of territory or apparent popular unanimity 
and resoluteness of purpose, that has ever been effectually 
quelled. The cost in blood has not been great thus far, But 





* Revue des d:ux Mondes, 15 Mai 1861.—Article “On Essays and Re- 
views.” 

+ We give this article from the American Theological Review, merely to shew 
how the American Secession is viewed and explained by an intelligent northern 
writer.—Ed. B. § F. E. R. 

VOL. XI.—NO. XXXIX. K 
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the expenditure of a million a day, the actual enlistment, on 
the one side and the other, of more than half a million of men, 
armed to a great extent with the most recent improvements in 
offensive and defensive weapons, the suspension and utter 
derangement of business from one end of the land to the other, 
the possibility that foreign nations may presently embroil them- 
selves in the contest, the almost sure expectation of a bloody 
collision of arms, to begin at any moment, and end, God only 
can tell when and where, and the manifest probability of serious 
changes in the policy of the government, if not in the constitu- 
tion of society, as the result of the war, combine to shew us 
that the enterprise is one encompassed with difficulties and 
pregnant with most momentous consequences, It is a life and 
death struggle of a mighty nation. 

It is a matter of comparatively small moment, as respects 
the results of this struggle, what opinions foreign nations enter- 
tain in regard to it. We have wasted altogether too much time 
and sensibility over the question, What will England think, and 
what will this or that interested English journal or flippant 
correspondent of the English press say of our proceedings? 
It is high time we were weaned. If we respect ourselves, 
foreign nations, petulant and jealous old England among the 
rest, will be compelled to respect us. They should be carefully 
watched, and their designs promptly met if they shew the 
slightest disposition to interfere. They should never be in- 
sulted by angry defiance, and all their rights should be reli- 
giously respected. But it is not the opinion of European 
nations that is going to determine this contest. We have no- 
thing to expect from any of them, so long as it remains doubt- 
ful. If we fail, either in arms or statesmanship, be sure they 
will be against us. If we succeed, they will be for us, but it 
will then be of very little importance whether they are for us 
or not. The responsibility is ours. The merits of the cause, 
and the course which duty demands of us, we have to deter- 
mine for ourselves. If the cause be good, we must make it 
respected, and carry it through by such means as are within our 
command. With a careful avoidance of every wrong measure, 
and a wise and liberal use of our abundant resources; with a 
single eye to the single end which is the best good of this great 
people, South and North, we have to depend under God solely 
upon our own right arm. 

But let it not be inferred that, even as an element of success, 
the intrinsic merit of the cause is a matter of indifference. We 
cannot afford to es Opinion unless we can appeal from 
it to a better-informed public opinion to arise in the future. 
Besides, “a decent respect to the opinions of mankind” has 
“been recognised as due by this nation from the beginning. 
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And for our own sakes and that of our posterity, for the re- 
spect we owe to our history, for the influence and standing we 
desire to maintain among the nations as a wise, upright, and 
humane, as well as brave and strong people—above all, in view 
of our relations to the great King of kings, who, we must never 
forget, sitteth on the throne judging righteously—it becomes 
us carefully to examine the wisdom and rectitude of so moment- 
ous an enterprise, and set the reasons which actuate us clearly 
before our own minds and those of our fellow-men. If this 
contest be, on our part, one of revenge, of ambition, of empty 
national pride, of sectional aggrandisement, or of self-interest ; 
if it be not a matter of high and sacred duty in the discharge 
of a responsibility solemnly imposed upon us by the authority 
of God and the claims of humanity, the “fratricidal war,” as it 
is contemptuously called by some who wish no good to either 
party, is, it must be owned, as disgraceful to us as it might 
then be expected to prove futile and ruinous. 

It is not our purpose at present to discuss at large the merits 
of the question at issue, but only to present a few of its most 
obvious moral features, thereby to strengthen the ——— and 
animate the hopes of the defenders of the right, and put our- 
selves and our associates on our guard against such misappre- 
hensions of the end to be aimed at, as might divert our efforts 
into a false channel. 

One of the first questions to be asked is, How came we into 
this contest? For more than three quarters of a century we 
have been a united people. The Union has been our boast 
South and North. Our fathers exerted their utmost wisdom 
to form and perfect it, and we had received it as our best na- 
tional birthright from the Madisons, Masons, Pinckneys, Jays, 
Hamiltons, Shermans, and Franklins of the revolutionary 
period. Ay, it had been committed to us, in his dying charge, 
as a trust for our posterity by the immortal Washington. 
Under it we had prospered and grown great as no other nation 
ever did. Our progress in all that constitutes the prosperity of 
a people, intellectual, moral, and religious, as well as material, 
had been the admiration of the world. Even they who did 
not like us feared to interfere with our affairs, or put them- 
selves in the way of our rapid and almost irresistible advance- 
ment. Nowhere in the world was there such universal comfort, 
such general intelligence, such scope for the exercise of all sorts 
of talent, such unmolested enjoyment of religious privileges. 
We had our political squabbles, but “a were soon settled, and 
in all parts of the country, South and North, the great mass of 
the people, Whig or Democrat, Federalist or Republican, felt 
in their hearts that under any administration the privileges to 
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be enjoyed far surpassed the burdens and grievances to be 
endured. ; 
It lies upon the face of the recent outbreak that it had its 
origin exclusively among the population of the Southern States. 
Not that the people of those States are all involved in it, much 
less responsible for its occurrence; but it originated among 
them. The North had its supposed grievances, and at times 
had smarted keenly under them. Its hardy and industrious 
population, dependent on their own efforts, and accustomed to 
form their own judgments, felt that their rights were trifled 
with, and their moral and religious sentiments abused, by the 
ever-restless, arrogant, and aspiring leaders of Southern opinion 
and policy. Southern politicians had monopolised a large share 
of the offices, and, by dexterous management with Northern 
parties, had controlled, disadvantageously to the most substan- 
tial interests of the North, the policy of the country. But the 
North had sought its redress, not in revolution, nor even in 
threats of dismemberment, but through the legitimate channels 
of the press, the ballot-box, and the legislative arena. And it 
is worthy of note, that whenever the attempt has been made to 
fix on any portion of that section the charge of diswnion senti- 
ments or purposes, it has been necessary to have recourse to 
ambiguous expressions uttered in the heat of some party con- 
test years ago, as far back as the Hartford Convention or the 
Annexation of Texas. The North has had its faults, no doubt. 
It may have contributed its full share to the causes of the 
present deplorable rupture. But it cannot be disputed, aud 
history will affirm it with an unwavering decision, that the 
~ orth as a body has always been firmly loyal to the American 
nion, 


In —. for the causes which have brought so large a por- 


tion of the Southern people to the position they have assumed, 
we must go back to a very early period of our country’s history. 
The present posture of affairs is not a mere matter of accident; 
it is the result of no transient and easily avoidable influences, 
The seeds of the mischief lay deeply imbedded in the very soil 
on which our institutions were erected. We may wonder that 
divine Providence should have permitted it—but so it is. The 
evil egg was deposited in the very flower of the nation’s prime, 
and was sure from the beginning to break out into a consuming 
worm in the summer and fruitage of its prosperous maturity. 
We need not undertake to unravel the vast net-work of causes 
which have acted and reacted upon each other during three 
quarters of a century. The intricate lock has too many permu- 
tations and combinations to enable us to fix the exact numbers 
corresponding to the last movement of the bolts. But we may 
perhaps furnish from the obvious history of the country one or 
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two master-keys, which, with slight adjustments, may serve for 
the most practical purposes. 

The root of the difficulty is not to be found in an opposition 
of interests. The interests of the South are scarcely more at 
variance with those of the North than are those of the East 
with those of the West. Individual states, lying side by side, 
have a certain diversity of interest, and may be rivals with 
each other in determining the industrial policy of the country. 
The mine and the factory, the field and the ocean, the mart 
and the plantation, have no doubt their particular facilities and 
opportunities, and in particular cases the advantage of the one 
operates to the disadvantage of the other. But, on the whole, 
it may be affirmed with confidence, that what is for the interest 
of the South is likewise for that of the North and West. There 
never was a great people better adapted in this respect to play 
into the hands of each other, and to flourish by free interchange 
and co-operation. If the South were to become independent 
to-day, they would be obliged, for their own sakes, to form rela- 
tions either with the North, or some foreign country requiring 
equal if not greater concessions than those they have been accus- 
tomed to make in the national Union. 

Nor is the source of the rupture to be looked for, as some 
have foolishly pretended, in a difference of race. In fact, there 
is no such difference of race. All over the land, it is true, 
there is a mixture of elements ; and every nation of the earth, 
Jew and Gentile, Celt and Teuton, Anglo-Saxon and Latin, 
have contributed their quota) The South may have a few 
more of the Scotch-Irish, and the North of the more aborigi- 
nal race of the Green Isle; the South more of the descendants 
of the Cavaliers, and the North of those of the Puritans. But 
with different proportions in the mixture, both communities 
are of the same stock or stocks. Indeed, not a few of those 
who are now most loud-mouthed in their clamour for Southern 
rights and Southern honour, are themselves either emigrants 
from the Northern States, or of Northern origin through one 
or both parents. As was beautifully said by one of the no- 
blest and most chivalrous Southrons of them all, himself of 
Northern birth: “The sons ef New England are found in 
every State of the broad Republic. In the east, the south, 
and the unbounded west, their blood mingles freely with every 
kindred current. In the veins of our children flow Northern 
and Southern blood; how shall it be separated?” This process 
of mingling and commingling has been going on through our 
entire history, and at the present moment there are few North- 
erners or Southerners who have not relatives either by blood 
or affinity in the other section of the country. 5 

Nor, again, is the cause to be looked for in a difference of 
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litical or religious institutions. The governments of these 
Btates were all founded on the same republican basis; and 
the same general ideas lie at the foundation of all their consti- 
tutions and laws. If we except the single State of Louisiana, 
every one of them, old and new, are on the same old platform 
of the common law of England. In the sphere of religion we 
have precisely the same denominations, and, till recently, have 
claimed connection with the same national churches. With 
few exceptions, we are all Baptists, Methodists, Episcopalians, 
and Con tionalists, or Presbyterians. And the funda- 
mental ideas of our worship, doctrine, and discipline present 
no marks of difference by which one section could be distin- 
guished from the other. 

Nor, again, has there been, on the part of the North, any such 
alienation of feeling as to justify the notion that the two sec- 
tions might not live together in national harmony. No doubt 
there has been gaining ground at the South, for a considerable 
time, a hostile feeling. And at the North, it must be owned, 
there has been, from the beginning, a deep-seated and almost 
universal disapproval of certain features of Southern society. 
But that the feeling has ever, in the great body of the North 
ern people, transcended the bounds of a friendly difference of 
opinion, or been the occasion of personal animosities towards 
the people of the South in general, we confidently deny. In- 
deed, if we are not mistaken in our observation, there has pre- 
vailed among us, to a great extent, a sentiment of partiality ; 
so that, in almost any company, the introduction of your friend 
as a gentleman or lady from the South, has been the passport 
to peculiar attentions, 

We have alluded to “certain features of Southern society ” 
But this is no time to talk gingerly, or resort to euphuistic 
and indirect phrases. The root and mother of this whole diffi- 
culty, the subject-matter of it and the predisposing cause, is 
Stavery. It has developed traits of character in the South- 
ern ge? which alone could have made such a result 
possible.* It has brought about what we are compelled to 


* The opinions above expressed are fortified by that of that shrewd and 
philosophical observer of our country, De Tocqueville, uttered a quarter of a 
century ago. “The dangers which threaten the American Union,” he says, 
“do not originate in diversity of interests or opinions, but in the various cha- 
racters and ions of the Americans. The men who inhabit the vast terri- 
tory of the United States are almost all the issue of a common stock, but the 
effects of climate, and more especially of slavery, have gradually introduced 
very striking differences between the British settler of the Southern States 
and the British settler of the North. In Europe it is generally believed that 
slavery has rendered the tnterests of one part contrary to those of another 
part; but I by no means remarked this to be the case. Slavery has not 
created interests in the South contrary to those of the North, but it has modi- 
fied the character and changed the habits of the natives of the South.” 
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admit has been and is an irrepressible conflict. Many of us 
would fain have repressed it. We were willing to make all 
sorts of concessions, consistent with the plainest duty, in order 
to repress it. But it has proved itself too strong for the most 
powerful and determined pacificators. 

This strange anomaly in our free institutions has had a home 
among them from the very beginning. Our fathers treated it 
as an existing fact, and, as such, protected its interests; but 
regarding it as an anomaly, and expecting it to be but tempo- 
rary, vw. little or no calculation for the contingency of its 
permanence. Jefferson’s views on the subject are well known; 
so are Madison’s, the father, if any one might be called such, 
of the Federal Constitution. The very words slave and slavery 
were excluded from the instrument, because the thing itself 
was not expected to continue. But, in the providence of God, 
and by the working of unforseen causes, the event has been 
just the opposite of the expectation. Slavery, which soon 
died out in the Northern States, has taken deep root in the 
South, and grown to vast proportions. It has been elevated 
to the dignity of an institution; and, from being regarded as 
an unavoidable evil, has come to be lauded as the true basis of 
the best possible form of society. It has formed and governed 
the habits of thought ; and fixed, in a great measure, the rela- 
tive social standing of the people’ It has assumed to be the 
ruling interest of the South, to which all others must consent 
to be subordinate. It has put rigid restrictions on the expres- 
sion of opinion and the circulation of literature. It has as- 
sailed with fierce denunciations and epithets of contempt who- 
ever has dared question either its authority or its excellence, 
It has expelled Southern men from their homes for opposition 
to its assumed prerogatives. It has demanded recognition by 
the Northern people, not as a local, but a national, institution. 
It has aspired to rule, and to a suprising extent has succeeded 
in ruling, the policy of the nation. It even bound itself 
by an awful oath never to suffer a man opposed to its preten- 
sions to occupy the chair of President of the United States of 
America. 

We state these things simply as matters of fact, and not for 
the purpose of throwing reproach upon an entire community. 
We would not be unjust, even amidst the fearful evils which 
have recently been precipitated upon us. No person has a 
higher esteem for a.very large portion of the people of the 
Southern States. Nowhere do we find men more honourable 
and religious—nowhere women more pure, refined, beneficent, 
and sikeatioes, And as respects the unfortunate and 
dependent race whose relations are the occasion of this colli- 
sion, we believe few Northern men or women would have half 
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the patience with them, or bestow upon them half the self- 
sacrificing attentions, sick or well, living or dying, which not a 
few of them now receive from those who claim to hold them 
under the laws in the character of property. Indeed, with all 
the abuses to which the system is manifestly liable, and the 
immense irresponsible power which it puts into individual 
hands, we think it creditable to the Southern people, as a body, 
that the race is so well cared for as it is, and so few aggravated 
wrongs are actually suffered. Nor, with all our deep convic- 
tions of the intrinsic evil of the system, social, moral, and 
religious, as well as political, would we cast indiscriminate 
censure upon the Southern people for its existence among 
them, or demand, even as a moral obligation, its immediate 
and unconditional abolition. It is a question no doubt en- 
compassed with difficulties, and, for ourselves, we are quite 
disposed to leave to them the responsibility. 

ut while we say this, and would urge it as we have ever 
done on the consideration of the North, we must affirm with 
equal emphasis, that the North is not, on any right view of the 
case, to be blamed for entertaining and expressing a deep-seated 
and irreconcilable aversion to the system of slavery. That 
aversion has been ingrained in the very texture of their insti- 
tutions and education. Many of them, and we think justly, 
regard their favourite doctrine of liberty and equality—the 
doctrine which stands emblazoned on the very front of the 
Declaration of Independence—as just as applicable to men of 
a dark skin as those of a white one. Their fathers abolished 
slavery, not because it was unprofitable, but because they be- 
lieved it incompatible with the principles of liberty, political 
and religious. They regard it, with a few exceptions, as an 
enormous evil, This is not the opinion only of afew wild 
fanatics. The mildest, coolest, most considerate, and thought- 
ful men, accustomed to judge deliberately and look on all sides 
of a subject, have long since been settled in that conclusion. 
This doctrine, held as we have said by the fathers of the Re- 
public, was, till recently, that of three-fourths of the wisest men 
in the Southern States. Witness the resolutions of the Pres- 
byterian Chureh in 1818, passed with the concurrence of the 
great body of the Southern members. No large assembly of 
Christians has passed as decisive resolutions in recent times. 
“T am not very old,” said a distinguished member of the Mis- 
sissippi bar a few months since, “and yet I can remember when 
intelligent men at the South not only duubted whether slavery 
were right, but there was a general feeling that it ought ulti- 
mately to be abolished. This feeling in Kentucky and Vir- 
ginia, in 1832-33, almost culminated into emancipation ; and 
even in this State the Supreme Court decided that it was an 
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unnatural and unjust relation, and that all presumptions should 
be indulged against it.”* If the South has got new light re- 
cently, it cannot be deemed an offence that the North, seeing 
no reason to change their opinions, should still insist upon the 
lessons which the South herself formerly taught them. Till it 
can be shewn at least that the system is compatible with as 
much intellectual improvement as the race or individuals in it 
are captable of ; till the law of marriage, and the sacred com- 
mand of the Saviour, “ What God hath joined together let not 
man put asunder,” shall cease to be a nullity in the case of 
four millions of human beings made in God’s image, thinking 
men, out of the immediate influence of the system, will not be 
likely to regard it otherwise than as an enormous evil, And 
not merely because we are members of the same body politic, 
but because we are of a common human family, most men will 
be likely to regard themselves as under obligations both to God 
and man, to speak out freely their opinions on the subject, and 
use their utmost influence to change the opposite opinions of 
their Southern neighbours. 

It is no part of our present design to discuss the merits of 
the slavery question. We wish only to shew how it lies among 
the leading causes of the existing rupture. It was not in the 
nature of things that the North should yield, while they had 
strength to resist, to the new claims of the South in behalf of 
this system. To all the guarantees of the coustitution, the 
South was no doubt entitled. The great body of the North, 
a few radical men only excepted, constantly declared them to 
be so. They acquiesced while territory after territory, pur- 
chased with the money, or won by the arms of the whole Union, 
had been given over to slavery. They joined the South in pass- 
ing what were called the compromises of 1850, affording new 
guarantees against the escape of slaves, and which at the time 
all parties said should be a finality. But when they saw claim 
after claim preferred successfully, and the old compromise, which 
secured the Northern territories to freedom, swept recklessly 
away ; when the doctrine was asserted, and on the point to be 
enforced, that the constitution itself, proprio vigore, carries the 
offensive system into every territory of the country ; nay, that 
on the principles of natural right, slavery is the rule and free- 
dom only the exception, they could not, without stultifying 
themselves and consenting to be bound hand and foot to the 
car of slavery, refrain from vigorous moral and political resist- 
ance, , 

Had the new doctrines been confined to the political arena, 
the case would have been less aggravated. But they had taken 





* Speech of Wm. C. Smedes, Esq., Vicksburgh, Oct. 1860, 
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deep root in the church; and ministers of the gospel, as if to 
prove, beyond the shadow of a doubt, that they had freed them- 
— from the scruples entertained by their fathers, ran t 
mitt before the more sober civilians, proving, out of the 
the excellence of the cherished institution, and denounc- 
ing as infidels every man who presumed to call it in question. 
It was thus that the New School Presbyterian Assembly was 
ruptured. And the ground recently taken by Dr Palmer of 
New Orleans, of the Old School, does but give a public voice 
to what not a few of his brethren are well known at this moment 
to maintain. What would the Assembly of 1818 have said to 
such language as the following :—“ A nation often has a cha- 
racter as well-defined and intense as that of the individual. 
However derived, this individuality of character alone makes 
any people truly historic, competent to work out its own specific 
mission, and to become a factor in the world’s progress. The 
particular trust assigned to such a people becomes the pledge 
of the divine protection, and their fidelity to it determines the 
fate by which it is finally overtaken. If then the South is such 
a people, what, at this juncture, is their providential trust? I 
answer, that it is to conserve and to uate the institution 
of domestic slavery as now existing.” The italics are his own, 
as we extract the passage from his printed sermon now lving 
before us; to conserve and to uate the institution of 
domestic slavery as now existung! And again, he says— 
“ Without determining the question of duty for future genera- 
tions, I simply say that, for us, as now situated, the duty is 
plain, of conserving and transmitting the system of slavery, 
with the freest scope for its national development and eaten- 
sion.” 

Could the freemen of the North, brought up in the doctrine 
expressed by the General Assembly of 1818, consent to be 
silent under such startling assertions? Could the church, for 
the sake of union and good-fellowship, consent to hold her 
peace? Could she continue to give letters of recommenda- 
tion indiscriminately, and that for the occupation of Northern 
— and theological professorshi ips, with such doctrines 

ly euleudoat t in her midst, and say nothing about the 
matter ? 

The North was bound by the most sacred obligations, both 
to discuss the question freely in the moral and religious arena, 
and debate and resist the new claim in the department of poli- 
tics. No doubt, some have been intemperate and discourteous 
in their manner of discussion. With that we have been our- 
selves sufficiently disgusted. But that is only what occurs on 
all subjects exciting in a high degree the public mind. We 
are amazed, or should be, if anything could amaze us from that 
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quarter, to hear such a man as Bishop Eliot laying the chief 
stress, in his assertion of Southern grievances, on the fact that 
Northern newspapers, pamphlets, lecture-rooms, pulpits, senate 
chambers, &., in common with those of Europe, have “ syste- 
matically” “slandered and traduced,” “as incompatible with 
civilisation and Christianity,” the institution of slavery. We 
have always been accustomed to believe an institution which 
would not bear to be discussed roughly, could not have in it 
much inherent goodness or strength. And yet, if we have 
nghtly judged, the North, as a body, have never been dis 
to discuss the question of slavery in a particularly bold manner. 
We venture to say, the question cannot be named, involving as 
high moral and religious considerations, which has been led 
as cautiously and almost nervously, if we except the discussions 
of the abolition party, as the question of slavery. And, as to 
litical movements, although, of course, every party will be 
ikely to see most vividly its own grievances, we think it may 
be asserted without reasonable question, that by far the majority 
of Northern men, in all parties, up to the moment of the present 
outbreak, and never more so than at that moment, were agreed 
in giving to the South every right which they believed could be 
claimed by them under the Federal Constitution. While, there- 
fore, we assert, as before, that slavery is the grand predisposing 
cause of the existing rupture, we cannot regard it, or the course 
which has been pursued in respect to it, as in the slightest 
degree a justifying cause. Nor do we believe such a result as 
we now witness could have been brought about but for the 
working of another cause, which has made use of this as its 
most effective instrument. 

That cause, to which we now call special attention, is the 
unscrupulous ambition of political partisans. There is the 
most satisfactory reason to believe that, for more than thirty 
years, there has existed, in some parts of the South, a deep-laid 
plot to dismember the national Union. Its first open demon- 
stration was in the famous Nullification movement, which cul- 
minated and was defeated in its plans in the spring of 1833, 
and which took that shape, partly use the people were not 
eg for open and avowed rebellion, and partly because Mr 
Calhoun was not yet willing to forego his hopes of attaining to 
the Presidency of the United States. We well remember lis- 
tening to a conversation, during the spring of that year, between 
a Southern gentleman of some political distinction, and one of 
the largest manufacturers of the city of Boston. After discuss- 
ing, for some time, the then recent Nullification excitement, 
and the bearing of Mr Clay’s Compromise Bill, which had so 
modified the tariff as to pacify the Nullifiers, the Southern 
gentleman observed—“ After all, sir, you have not got hold of 
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the secret of the difficulty. It is not the tariff that these men 
are concerned about. It is the separation of the Union. I 
know them all,” said he, mentioning names then perfectly fami- 
liar to the public ear ; “they are my friends, and they are “ae 
fellows ; but they have got it into their heads it would be a 
good thing to have a Southern Republic, and they mean to 
bring it about.” The old dream of a confederacy or republic, 
inclosing in its circuit the Gulf of Mexico, and possessing the 
mouths of all the principal rivers, which they imagined would 
give them the key of power and prosperity—the dream which 
is supposed to have turned the head of Aaron Burr, and almost 
brought that head to the gallows—was even then stirring in 
the ambitious brains of Southern aspirants. The plot was at 
that time confined chiefly to South Carolina and Virginia, in 
the development of which the South Carolinians acted openly, 
and the Virginians, standing in fear of the immense loyal ma- 
jority among the citizens of that State, sympathised and assisted 
neath a cover. ' 

This disunion project, it is well known, South Carolina has 
never reliquished. She has lost no opportunity of gaining 
partisans, or making movements for its accomplishment. In 
1850, she actually passed an ordinance of secession, but repealed 
it because a new compromise prevented other states from fol- 
lowing her example. And it serves to identify her last and 
successful effort with the first, that Mr Rhett, immediately after 
the act of secession, last December, declared in the Convention 
— We have only accomplished what our fathers taught us to 
do, thirty years ago.” 

In the first effort, the question of slavery seems to have per- 
formed no prominent part, except through the traits of charac- 
ter which the system had contributed to form. In the Partisan 
Leader, a work of fiction, said to have been written in 1836, 
by a professor in a Virginia institution, and a friend of Mr Cal- 
houn, in which, with one or two exceptions, the whole plan 
according to which the leaders of the rebellion now in arms are 
actually working, is detailed with a startling accuracy, almost 
forcing you to the belief that, instead of twenty-five years, its’ 
origin must have been within the last six months—no account 
whatsoever is taken of the subject of slavery. But this was 
only at the beginning. It was soon perceived by discerning 
eyes where lay the true strength of sectional partisanship. Mr 
Benton, in an address to which we listened five years ago, 
marked the precise date of the change in the disunion tactics. 
After describing in an eloquent manner the perilous position in 
which Mr Calhoun found himself when the proclamation of 
General Jackson and the passage of the Force Bill, so nobly 
sustained by Mr Webster in oblivion of all party differences, : 
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brought him suddenly to a stand, went on to relate, that, no 
sooner did the nullification leader find himself released from his 
dilemma, as he did by the passage of Mr Clay’s compromise 
bill, than he proceeded to address a letter to his political friends, 
in which he assured them it was, in his judgment, quite futile 
to attempt further to make a unit of the South on the question 
of the tariff. They must adopt another, and he indicated, for 
that purpose, the question of slavery. Mr Clay, said Mr Ben- 
ton, saw the letter, and taking alarm, wrote to Madison on the 
subject. And Madison replied that he had seen the letter, and 
augured from it nothing but mischief. Then and there, con- 
tinued the veteran democratic senator, commenced a series of 
measures, still in progress, having in view the sectional unity 
of the South on the basis of that question—such as the em- 
ployment of the press, the sending forth of lecturers or stump- 
orators, and the series of Southern conventions. Apbolitionism, 
he added, made its appearance in the North just about the 
same time, and every extravagant thing that was said from 
ulpit or press, was carefully gathered up and reproduced 
in the South, to make the people feel that the North were 
their enemies. 
We have already expressed the opinion that there is and has 
been no prevailing animosity in the Northern mind towards 


the people of the South. The dislike and disapproval of 
slavery has never taken that shape, except sporadically, or in 
the heat of controversy. But we cannot say the same on the 
other hand. Left to themselves, we believe the Southern peo- 
ple would be generous and friendly. But under the influence 
of inflammatory demagogues, having for their object to “ fire 
the Southern heart,”’ animosity and ens have sometimes 


been excited to an astonishing pitch. e find an illustration 
of this as far back as 1838, in the Memoir of Hon. S, S. Pren- 
tiss, a man eminently devoted to every true and honourable 
interest of the South, while he never narrowed his mind to the 
exclusion of any section of his country from his generous 
patriotism, At a public dinner at Vicksburgh, to which he had 
been invited just after his return from a visit to the North, we 
find him speaking as follows: “It is the fashionable cant of 
the day to denounce the Whig party in the South, in the most 
unqualified terms, as leagued with the Abolitionists, traitors to 
their own interests, enemies to their own institutions, and with 
other such like phrases. Southern democracy, it seems, con- 
sists in a general abuse of the rest of the Union, a denial of 
the existence of any common interest with the North, and a 
bitter denunciation of every man who has the independence to 
refuse to assent to these strange dogmas. Indeed, to such an 
extent is this brotherly hatred now carried by some, that w 
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man cannot exchange ordinary courtesies or civilities with his 
fellow-citizens of the North, without rendering himself obnox- 
ious to the charge of being an enemy to the South.” Then, 
speaking of courtesies recently received by him during his 
Northern visit, and which were offered, as he affirms, “ chiefly 
as an expression of good feeling towards the State” he repre- 
sented, he adds: “ Yet have 1 been most bitterly abused for 
responding to these courtesies, for daring to break bread and 
eat salt with our Northern brethren, and, especially, for so far 
violating Southern policy as to have wickedly visited the cra- 
dle of liberty, and most sacrilegiously entered Faneuil Hall.” 
Thus it is, that, for a long series of years, the Southern 
mind has been poisoned. At every Presidential election the 
elements of the poison have been spread abroad most indus- 
triously ; and Southern demagogues have then enjoyed the aid 
of Northern slanderers, who have shewn no scruple in malign- 
ing the people of their own section. Thus has the mind of 
the South been prepared to acquiesce in almost any project, 
however desperate, which might promise to rid them of the 
power and influence of their hated neighbours. And thus have 
the people of the South been prepared to drink in, as if it 
were gospel, the infamous slander of Beauregard’s proclama- 
tion, or the scarcely less infamous and false resolutions offered 
by Mr Cobb in the recent Congress at Montgomery as the 
basis of a recommendation of a day of fasting and prayer. 
Meanwhile, the plans of the conspirators were greatly fa- 
voured, in the progress of events, by the vast increase of the 
cotton interest, which had become a necessity, not to a single 
country only, but to the world, and by the immensely en- 
hanced value of slave property, as inseparably connected with 
its American culture. It was believed that cotton, and slave 
as inseparable from cotton, might claim successfully to be the 
ruler of the world. The old dream of a confederacy or empire 
around the Gulf now assumed hues as gorgeous as those which 
once emblazoned the “Peacock Throne,” and the gorgeous 
WEsT, instead of the “gorgeous East,” was expected soon to 
“shower on her kings barbaric pearls and gold.” Texas had 
been secured to slavery, with four new States to be carved out 
of it as soon as they could be settled ; and fillibustering expe- 
ditions to Mexico and Central America, sustained by South- 
ern men, and only nominally interfered with by a Southern 
Cabinet, were expected soon to extend the area of dominion to 
indefinite limits. The reopening of the slave trade was in- 
deed a necessary adjunct of the scheme, and that must be ap- 
proached cautiously, since the sentiment of the South was 
not yet ripe for its adoption, and the sentiment of the North and 
the world was utterly abhorrent to it. But tentative opinions 
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had been put forth again and again bearing in that direction, 
and tentative expeditions had been fitted out and put in opera- 
tion not unsuccessfully. A prominent politician of one of the 
Southern States, on retiring from office a few years ago, de- 
clared to his fellow-citizens, in the most emphatic terms, that, 
in his judgment, the reopening of that traffic was absolutely 
essential to the occupation of new territory and the multipli- 
cation of Slave States ; and that, though he was not prepared 
to advise the measure, the South must understand they had 
no alternative between its adoption and resting content with 
their existing boundaries, There is not, we think, the slightest 
doubt that, could Southern politicians have retained the gene- 
ral Government one or two terms more, the slave trade would 
have been opened. and slave ships, protected by American fri- 
gates, traversed the ocean with their human freight in defiance 
of the world. 

Could this have been accomplished, and the Government 
secured permanently in the hands of Southern men, could 
Kansas have been gained to slavery, the Dred Scott Decision 
been acquiesced in as a finality, liberty obtained to carry 
slaves in transitu into any and all of the States, all restrictions 
upon slave extension removed from existing territories, or 
even from those below what was regarded as the line of pro- 
fitable slave labour, and the Breckinridge clause of the Critten- 
den Compromise relating to future territory made the perma- 
nent law, there were those among them who, no doubt, would 
have been willing to let the Union remain unbroken, or at 
least try the experiment of pursuing their favourite plans a 
little longer under its banner. But failing in this, the resolution 
had been taken long ago, and had waited only for its oppor- 
tunity, and for the pretext which should bring a sufficient por- 
tion of the Southern people to its support, to tear down the 
pillars of the Republic. 

With these views and these extravagant hopes and desperate 
plans, the slave power, as it has been justly called, became, in 
the hands of the conspirators and those who supported them, 
fierce, insolent, defiant, and often violent to the utter contempt 
of law and principle. You could not approach it or make the 
slightest rustle of opposition without awakening a hiss, nor put 
yourself in the way of its designs without feeling a poisonous 
fang. Even the old friends and defenders of the South, those 
who had borne the brunt of Abolitionism at the North for a 
quarter of a century, found themselves among the objects of its 
fierce denunciations hardly less than the Garrisons, Phillipses, 
and Lovejoys, whom they had strenuously o , 

But we must hasten on to the closing acts of the terrible 
drama, After a long struggle in Congress, through the press, 
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and at the polls in successive Presidential campaigns; after 
the repeal of the Missouri Compromise, which startled the best 
friends of the South and upset all their notions of Southern 
honour and good faith, and the fierce battle for liberty on the 
one hand and slavery on the other in the territory of Kansas, 
resulting, fortunately for the world, in the triumph of free in- 
stitutions—the success of the Republican party in the election 
of Lincoln was accepted as the ripe occasion for breaking out 
into open rebellion. We need not detail the series of measures 
which are yet but too fresh in the memory of American citizens. 
The fiction of secession, we are constrained to believe, was but 
a pretext to beguile unwary but scrupulous souls. The repeated 
declaration that separation was to be a peaceable measure, and 
that all the South wanted was to be let alone, was but a con- 
venient cover to a policy which the leaders in it must have 
known would lead, sooner or later, to blood. But the net had 
been carefully woven round the limbs of the nation, North as 
well as South ; and the secret machinations of a band of sworn 
desperadoes distributed through the country, the complicity of 
members of two successive Presidential Cabinets, who had de- 
stroyed the defences of the country or transferred them to the 
custody or within reach of the seizure of the leaders of rebellion, 
the distribution in all the offices of the Government of men 
known to sympathise with the intended movement, and already 
prepared, by accepting the pestilent heresy of secession, to ab- 
solve themselves from the obligations of their sacred oaths, the 
thorough organisation of the whole conspiracy and the maturity 
of its plans, seemed to make them sure of securing their victim. 
In the excitement of the hour, the Gulf States were first preci- 
pitated into rebellion, with no fair opportunity for the expres- 
sion of public opinion, and, forthwith, an armed resistance was 
prepared, and armed aggression on the property and fortifica- 
tions of the United States initiated the measure of WAR. 

We all remember, but too well, the fearful days and months 
of the winter of 1860-61, when a great nation lay prostrate 
and powerless, completely paralysed with astonishment, or 
etherized with the delusive ery of compromise and no coercion, 
while a REBELLION more foul, and a CONSPIRACY more desperate 
and malignant than that of Catiline was fingering at its throat, 
and pricking with its poisoned dagger at its jugular vein, 
American citizens can never forget the strange and utterly un- 

ralleled sensations of those black months. Should they live 
fifty years, they will ever haunt them at times in their night- 
mare dreams. We were like men astounded by the fearful 
throes of a startling earthquake. The very ground we trod 
trembled beneath our feet, and the key-stone of the great arch 
of our Government shook and swayed, threatening to crush us. 
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It has been said there was no design on the part of the re- 
bellious States beyond their own independence. But we know 
better than that. The utter dissolution of the existing nation, 
that a new one might be constructed out of its most available 
fragments, was among their plainly avowed purposes. Says 
Hon. Robert H. Smith of Alabama, in a speech delivered at 
Mobile in March last, “I earnestly hope that, not only will the 
kindred States join us, but abide in confidence, that some of the 
great North-Western States, watered by the Mississippi, will 
be drawn by the strong current of that mighty river, and by 
the laws of trade, to swell the number and power of this Con- 
federation, and that we shall receive them on such terms of 
their organic l-w as we ourselves may prescribe ; and in doing 
so, GRASP THE POWER OF EMPIRE ON THIS CONTINENT, and 
announce to the startled North that it has reached its western 
limit, and must spread, if spread it can, towards the frozen sea. 
As sure as the Mississippi flows towards the Gulf, and bears on 
its bosom the great commerce of the west, and as sure as we 
are consumers of western products, and our Tariff will be lower 
than that of the United States, so sure will the trouble be, not 
to have the West with us, but to keep it from us. The only 
escape from it is, by their government adopting our system of 
low duties, or by New York’s cutting loose from New England 
and spreading its gates of commerce wide to free trade. The 

olitical economist knows it, the merchant knows it, and the 
lack Republican statesman now feels it, and stands appalled 
at the ruin he has done.” 

There is no need of mistaking such an announcement. What 
the sympathies of neighbouring States, and the urgency of in- 
terest could not effect, was to be made necessary by unfriendly 
legislation. It is well known that New York city was ex- 
pected either to join the Confederacy, or to unite its fortunes 
with it by separating from the State and becoming a free city. 
And as for Washington, though it has been denied that there 
was any intention at the outset to seize that, it is very well 
known that Mr Wise, five years ago, declared his readiness to 
head a party for that purpose in case Fremont should be 
elected ; and that Mr Walker, the secretary of war of the so- 
called Confederacy, declared openly, just after the taking of 
Fort Sumter, that it would be accomplished in a few weeks. 

What, then, was the plain and obvious posture of affairs ? 
The United States had before them the single alternative of 
WAR or RUIN. ‘This is, in our judgment, as certain as any 
problem in mathematics. The rebel states were actually at 
war all winter, while they were crying peace. The seizures 
and other acts of violence which they committed, not even the 
most unscrupulous of their partisans could have justified to 
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themselves for a moment on any other supposition. And while 
our government hesitated and talked of compromise and doubt- 
ed bout coercion, we came as near an utter and irretrievable 
overthrow as was possible without actually incurring it. _Thank 
God, the booming of the cannon that shattered the walls and 
tore the flag of Fort Sumter, roused the nation from a dream 
that had well-nigh proved its death. It was a glorious ex- 
rience. Strangely, God seemed to give to the nation another 
eart. Patriotism, that had so long slept, suddenly woke up 
in the breasts of twenty millions of freemen. The government 
saw its duty, the sacred duty with which it had been charged, 
in behalf of the world and the generations, not by man only, 
but by God, and addressed itself with energy to its perform- 
ance. The church awoke too, and from all her pulpits sound- 
ed out the word of God, which declares, not in the Old Testa- 
ment, but in the New, that the civil magistrate is “ the minister 
of God, AN AVENGER TO EXECUTE WRATH on him that doeth 
evil,” and “that he beareth not the SWORD in vain.” 

If ever there was a sacred cause on earth, we believe this is 
one. It is just the cause for which the New Testament ex- 
aaa commands the unsheathing of the sword in God’s name. 

t is said we cannot carry it through. We reply, we did not 
take that question into the account when we entered on this 
struggle. It was a plain duty to undertake it. “Sink or swim, 
live or die, survive or perish,” we had no alternative. It was a 
case of life and death to the nation, and we must struggle until 
the power to do so no longer remained. Could we have met 
the judgment of the world, could we have met the judgment of 
posterity, could we have met the judgment of Almighty God, if 
we had suffered this great nation, this most benign government, 
freighted with the interests of millions and with the hopes of 
the church, under God, as well as of the world, to be torn to 
pieces and its fragments scattered on the sea of anarchy, with- 
out a struggle? Peace is a blessing earnestly to be coveted. 
War is a fearful evil. But who supposes we could have had 
peace had this foul conspiracy been suffered to triumph? What 
sort of peace could have been expected, when the Union was 
broken up, and a new empire, under the name of a Republic, 
built up at our side on the sole basis of cotton and slavery ? 
Mr Stephens, the Vice-President of the so-called Confederacy, 
is not ordinarily an extravagant talker, yet he tells us, in vaunt- 
ing terms, that the ideas held by the fathers of the Republic on 
the subject of freedom and equality are wrong. “Our new 
government,” he says, “is founded upon exactly the opposite 
ideas, its foundations are laid, its corner-stone rests upon the 
great truth that the negro is not equal to the white man; that 
slavery, subordination to the superior race, is his natural and 
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normal condition. Thus our new government is the first in the 
world based upon this great physical, philosophical, and moral 
truth.” Who supposes we could have remained at peace with 
a nation based on such ideas close on our border, and no natural 
barrier between us? Suppose we had retained all the northern 
states, what hope of concord could there be between nations 
based on principles so diametrically opposite? What hope from 
a Confederacy, starting as this did, with the unscrupulous re- 
nunciation of the most solemn oaths and obligations ? 0, much 
as we love and long for peace—indeed, just in proportion as we 
love and long for it—we believe the utter crushing of this fear- 
ful rebellion is the only hope of its permanent maintenance, 
But if we did not count the cost at the beginning, we have, 
we believe, counted it since. This war will cause us an im- 
mense expenditure of blood and treasure. It may be a long 
and wearing, wasting process. But we can carry it through. 
The mischief is not, after all, so formidable as it seemed at first. 
If this rebellion were, in the proper sense of the word, an up- 
rising of the people, we might despair of subjugating them. 
But it embraces only a faction of the Southern people, and has, 
to our eye, all the aspect of a foul consprracy. We protest 
against regarding the contest as a sectional one between the 
North and the South. In the name of Kentucky and Maryland, 
Delaware and Missouri, and of loyal multitudes in other South- 
ern States, we protest against it. And though in several of the 
States vast numbers of the people have no doubt been made to 
feel that they are fighting for their homes, their liberties, and 
the safety and honour of their wives and daughters, we know 
they have been grossly deceived, and believe that, under a 
change of circumstances, they will see that they have been so, 
and take a different position. Already, we see more than 
gleams of encouragement in that direction. Western Virginia 
is heartily and bravely with us. Eastern Tennessee is only 
waiting for support to free herself from the toils that have been 
thrown around her. The whole mountain region, the home of 
those bold, hardy mountaineers, on whose support the author 
of the Partisan Leader confidently relied, is on the side of the 
Union. North Carolina begins to give tokens of a mr move- 
ment ; and all over the South there is, or was, a loyal element 
which, if now dead and twice dead, may have a resurrection. 
It only wants firmness, perseverance, unanimity, and singleness 
of purpose on our part, and, with a reasonable share of energy 
at statesmanlike wisdom, we believe this great Union may 
once more stand before the world in its integrity, and the beau- 
tiful “Stars and Stripes,” dear to us now as they never were 
before, wave their cheering folds over every mountain and 
valley of our extended territory. We have suffered some 
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defeats thus far, but we needed them, and they will du the 
nation good. We shall have more, if divine bes: She sees them 
requisite, either to abate our hurtful pride, or drive a deeper 
furrow in the fallow ground, to be broken up. But we shall 
triumph at last, if we trust in God and persevere, regardless of 
self-sacrifice. 

As to the question, What is to become of slavery? we are 
not careful to answer or inquire. The flagrant crime of rebel- 
lion against the best of governments has been committed on 
the part of the Southern faction avowedly in its interest. The 
war, on the part of the nation, has been undertaken solely for 
the support of the government ; in other words, of “The Con- 
stitution, the Union, and the enforcement of the laws.” If 
slavery falls in this contest, it will be its own fault. But God’s 
good providence will decide. 

We hear that Christians of the South are praying over the 
subject, and with professions of devout confidence, laying their 
cause before God. At this we rejoice. Their own judgment 
we may think most erroneous. But in God’s judgment we have 
the utmost confidence. In laying the case before Him, they 
help not the cause of rebellion, but the cause which is their 
own true interest, though they think it not, that of rightful 
government. To Him the appeal must be made. Let us do 
our duty, cost what it may, and let the righteous God do what 
seemeth him good. 





Art. IX.—Dr Hickok’s New and Revised Edition of 
Rational Psychology.* 


Rational Psychology ; or. the —— Idea and Objective Law of All In- 


telligence. By Lavrens P ickok, D.D., Union College. A New and 
Revised Edition. New York : Ivison, Phinney &Co. 1861. 


WE avail ourselves of the appearance of a new edition of this 
work, to give it an examination correspondent to its own extra- 
ordinary claims, and the laudations of its admirers, 

The author informs us that in this edition “some modifica- 
tions have been made of particular parts, but not in the general 
method. This had been too comprehensively thought out to 
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admit of any change.” He also informs us that, “ It is given 
in this revised form from the conviction that its use is still 
needed to the same ends, and especially as a text or reference 
book in the higher philosophical instruction of our colleges.” 
To the “complaint of obscurity from peculiarity of style and of 
terms,” made against the first edition, the author replies that 
this “arises from the nature of the speculation, aad nothing 
but more familiarity with this field of thinking can make any 
presentation by language to be perspicuous.” He adds that, 
“ To the familiar mind the work is not open to the criticism of 
obscurity, either from the style or the terminology.” He an- 
swers further, that, “The vague reproaches in the charges of 
transcendentalism and German speculation need no other reply 
than the emphatic affirmation, that whatever danger there may 
be in transcendentalism or Germanism, these are not to be 
overcome by any timid ignoring, or valorous denunciation of 
them. They are to be put down in no other manner than by 
fairly meeting, and fully refuting or correcting them in their 
own methods.” 

One might suppose, after the world has had so thorough an 
experience of transcendentalism or Germanism, and witnessed 
the natural ripening of its necessary fruits in Fichte, Schelling, 
and Hegel, that it might be lawful at length to apply the label 
which label should be sufficient to characterise the same prin- 
ciples and method in any scheme in which they form the 
ground-work and substance; without the necessity of for ever 
discussing the same principles over again, as often as they may 
appear anew. One might suppose this, but we will adopt no 
such method with the work in hand. Let us discuss its prin- 
ciples “in no other manner than by fairly meeting” them as 
though they had never been discussed or labelled before. 

1. The problem to be solved. “The problem which philo- 
sophy has felt herself called upon to solve,” says Dr Hickok 
(p. 28), “is this: How may the intellect know that which is 
out of, and at a distance from, itself?” This abstract question 
will be better comprehended by an example. I hold in my 
hand a cane. So it seems; but perhaps my senses deceive me. 
It may be an elephant. It may bea whale. It may be are 
How do I know that it is really a thing outside of myself? 
If it be a thing, how do I know that it is a cane? 

2. State of the question. Many philosophers have held that 
we have no immediate consciousness of any outward thing, but 
only of our sensations ; and surely, say they, our inward sensa- 
tion is not a cane, a beam, or a horse. These must be wholl 
without, while consciousness reaches only to that which is 
within. How do we know that there is anything without? 
At most, say they, it is but some representation of the cane of 
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which we are conscious ; and how do we know that the inward 
representation is like the outward object? Indeed, how can an 
internal sensation be like an outward beam or horse? A sen- 
sation has neither shape, extension, nor solidity. It cannot be 
like an outward object. How do we know that there is any- 
thing outward? Berkeley concludes that we -have no faculties 
that can give us certain knowledge of any outward thing ; and 
that, so far as our knowledge is concerned, there is no world, 
save in our own ideas. For the same reason Hume concludes 
that we cannot know the existence of mind. We are conscious 
only of fleeting thought ; it is a gratuitous assumption to con- 
clude that there is anything beyond. We cannot know that 
we have souls. Here come the Matter-of-Fact men, the so- 
called Empirics. We do not perceive outward things a 
say they. They come within our direct consciousness. e 
know them by experience. O yes, say the Transcendentalists ; 
all that is very well while we admit your assumption of an 
experience. But how do you know that such experience is 
possible? It assumes a direct knowledge, in consciousness, of 
things without. But such direct knowledge in consciousness 
reason sees to be impossible. 

The common sense philosophers come in here, and adduce, 
not the individual consciousness of one man, but the necessary 
and inevitable convictions of consciousness which all men have 
in common. These, they say, must be true, or the mental con- 
stitution of man is a lie, and neither truth nor knowledge is 
possible to him. Dr Hickok admits this common and inevi- 
table conviction of consciousness in all mankind. He says, 
“ It is the testimony in the convictions of universal conscious- 
ness, that we perceive immediately the external objects them- 
selves. Every man is convinced that it is the outer object, and 
not some representative of it, which he perceives, The know- 
ledge that the object is out of myself, and other than myself, 
and thus a reality, and not subjective merely, is the testimony 
of common sense everywhere. All minds, that of philosophers 
as well as of common people, are shut up to the testimony of 
consciousness for a direct and immediate perception of the out- 
ward object.” (P. 42.) 

But is this necessary and universal testimony of conscious- 
ness in all men true? No; but utterly false, in the estimation 
of Dr Hickok. He adds immediately (p. 42), “ When the un- 
examined convictions of consciousness, as direct for the imme- 
diate perception of an outer world, are brought to the test of 
philosophical investigation—the demonstration comes out full, 
sound, and clear, that all such immediate knowledge is impos- 
sible. The very sensation through which the knowledge is 
given is wholly mental.” “All that can be directly known is, 
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that the mind has such sensations ”—“ but the reason attains 
the irrefragable conclusion that the sensation only, and not the 
object as external, can be immediately in the consciousness, 
A demonstration of reason thus concl directly against the 
testimony of universal consciousness. And now where are we 
as intelligent beings? Consciousness contradicts reason; the 
reason belies consciousness ”—“ they openly and flatly contra- 
dict each other.” “The nature of man as intelligent, stands 
out a self-contradiction.” “All ground for knowledge in any 
way is self-annihilated. The truth of our intellectual nature is 
itself falsehood, and there remains nothing other than to doubt 
universally.” 

Such is the problem. Such are the difficulties in the way of 
its solution. Shall we, with the Common-Sense philosophers, 
hold to consciousness against all possible demonstrations of 
reason? Or shall we, with Berkeley and Hume, hold to rea- 
son, and conclude against all consciousness and all common 
sense? We seem to be in a sad dilemma; if we hold our 
reason, we lose our common sense; if we hold our common 
sense, we lose our reason. Under any of the common methods 
of philosophy, Dr Hickok regards the dispute between reason 
and consciousness as a “drawn battle,” whose only result can 
be “nothing other than to doubt universally.” The Critical 
Philosophy of Kant, which was designed to relieve this diffi- 
culty, Dr Hickok regards as commencing “ in a specious delu- 
sion ” ending “ in a stupendous dream,” and as “ consummated 
in Hegelianism,” ¢. ¢., in completed Pantheism. What hope 
remains to save the thinking world from Pantheism or utter 
scepticism ? Nothing ; no system conceivable save that which 
Dr Hickok brings us in Rational Psychology. But, 

3. What is Rational Psychology? And how does mod 
pose to solve the problem ? Rational Psychology utterly refuses 
to begin with considering the facts of mind, and to learn from 
these how the mind operates, and what, and how, it knows. 
No; no science is possible in any such method. On all such 
methods, “ The nature of man as intelligent, stands out as a self- 
contradiction,” and “the truth of our intellectual nature is itself 
a falsehood.” The Rational Psychology therefore begins by 
questioning all experience, all consciousness, and even calls into 
question the “full, sound, clear demonstrations” of reason her- 
self. We know not yet that sense, or reason, or experience is 

ible. Beginning here, the Pure Reason, even before she 
Sooke the possibility of her own existence, beholds “ An Eternal 
Principle,” (P. 73), as if before all worlds or minds were made. 
“The principle must be an ultimate truth, which in the insight 
of the reason is given as having in itself necessity and wnwer- 
sality, and which consequently is conditioned by no power, 
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but must condition all power. It is thus no fact, or thing 
made, but an eternal truth which in the reason determines how 
things must be made,” (p. 71). 

The reason, therefore, seeing, prior to all experience, how 
minds must be constituted, and how they must have knowledge 
of outward things, if ever they have such knowledge ;—and 
seeing this by a “Principle” which God did not establish, 
neither can he evade or alter it; seeing it is “eternal,” 
“ necessary,” “unmade”—and “consequently is not conditioned 
by power, but must condition all power ;” and so must condition 
even the power of God ;—the reason seeing this principle by 
her own insight, determines “THE SUBJECTIVE IDEA OF ALL 
INTELLIGENCE.” If God makes an intelligent being he must 
make it after this plan. No other can be made. If God can 
deviate from this subjective idea in making intelligent beings, 
then, by the fundamental condition of the Rational Psychology, 
all Rational Psychology is impossible ; for that eternal, neces- 
sary, and unmade principle, which conditions all power, need 
not be followed after all ; and the Psychology may be wholly at 
fault. 

Having determined @ priori how minds must be constituted, 
and how they must have intelligence ; and that so certainly 
that God himself cannot make them otherwise ; and having 
attained the necessary “subjective idea of all intzlligence”— 
that it must subsist in the functions of sense, understanding, 
and reason ; each of which functions must follow the plan of 
the Subjective Idea, or else be no intelligence at all ;—having 
determined all this with absolute certainty, it might seem that 
a Rational Psychology is completed. No; it is but half done. 
We must now find, empirically, minds actually existing and 
working after the manner of this subjective idea. It should 
seem, then, this part of the work would be somewhat trouble- 
some, since we must find what is sought in the use of that 
same consciousness whose inevitable witness in all men reason 
has demonstrated to be utter falsehood. No matter ; minds 
must be empirically found so constituted, and so operating, in 
order to furnish the objective law of intelligence. The corres- 
amcnggny. between the idea and the law gives science. We thus 

ave a Rational Psychology ; or the Subjective Idea and the 
Objective Law of All Intelligence. 

All this must be done ere we can know that such a faculty 
as the reason exists, or is possible. Reason must first find 
sense and understanding, and establish their idea and law; 
then reason must find herself, by establishing her own idea and 
law. Until she has done this, we know not that there are any 
facts, or world, or understanding, or science, or reason, or any- 
thing. All must stand in abeyance until the reason is found 
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and verified. If this search after the reason fails, then all has 
failed, and we know not anything. Such is the Rational 
Psychology. Such isthe method by which she proposes to solve 
the problem. 

4. But here we too are authorised to asswme an & priori 
position, and to inquire whether Dr Hickok is Dr Hickok, 
and his book a book. We may not trust our senses that a cane 
isacane. But here comes a man with a book, ———we beg par- 
don ; if our senses cannot truly inform us of the cane, how can 
they truly inform us of a man and a book? By the very con- 
ditions of the Rational Psychology, we are not vet allowed to 
say, it is a man. Here comes a phenomenon, with a pheno- 
menal book. We beg pardon again ;—the Rational Psychology 
demands proof that a phenomenon is a phenomenon, and not a 
hallucination, or modification of our own minds. But let us 
grant the eee Here comes a phenomenon with a 
a book, offering to prove, by a system of Rational 

sychology, that a cane is a cane. The phenomenon, indeed, 
appears to our senses as Dr Hickok ; so does a cane appear a 
cane. But Dr Hickok himself assures us (if indeed the phe- 
nomena be he), that it is “ mere dogmatism”—“to plant our- 
selves upon an assumption that a clear experience in conscious- 
ness is valid for itself, and is never to be questioned.” Be it 
so; we will not dogmatise ; we will be philosophical. Our 
consciousness may be utterly mistaken. We will not make the 
assumption which the phenomenal Dr Hickok forbids, We 
find it quite as difficult to cognise a man and a book as to 
cognise acane. We know not yet that an experience of either 
is possible. It may not be Dr Hickok. It may not be even 
a phenomenon ; for Dr Hickok finds it necessary to give an 
Ontological Demonstration of the valid existence of the phe- 
nomenal. But we have granted the phenomenon ; we may not 
grant any more. So far as we are able to determine at pre- 
sent, the phenomenon may not be Dr Hickok. For aught 
that sense or consciousness can tell us, he may be a steamboat, 
the book an earthquake, and the argument a volcano. He 
may be Nichts, the German nothing. If it be Dr Hickok, he 
requires us to receive him on the testimony of consciousness ; 
while, if the inevitable witness of the consciousness of all 
mankind be not utter falsehood, the Rational Psychology is 
wholly unnecessary and without foundation. We cannot ration- 
ally believe it to be Dr Hickok; he would not so belie his 
own philosophy. Reason and consciousness are doubly con- 
tradiction here. What it is that seems to come to us with a 
seeming book and a seeming argument, we are, as yet, unable 
to determine. It ought to be anything else rather than Dr 
Hickok. But whatever it be, we call upon it to stop. We 
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shall make no dogmatical assumption. Stop, Dr Hickok ; or 
stop, steamboat ; or stop, Nichts. Prove to us that you are 
Dr Hickok. Prove that you are even a phenomenon. If 
we assume the validity of our consciousness in this matter, 
we must renounce your philosophy. If we receive your philo- 
sophy, we must renounce you. If we do really cognise you 
directly in consciousness, your book is false. If we do not, 
then we know not that it is a book. In either case, there is no 
earthly use that we can make of it; for either we cannot 
know that it is anything at all; or, if we can, the book is 
false and useless, If the phenomenon proves itself to be Dr 
Hickok, then the same argument suffices to prove that a cane 
is a cane; and the book is quite unnecessary. Until it be 
proved, we are not authorised, by his own shewing, to trust 
our senses or our consciousness so far as to regard it as anything 
at all; for if we may, then the philosophy is thereby proved 
both needless and untrue. 

Here we might, in all propriety, end the matter. Dr Hickok 
can, in no reason, expect us to begin with contradicting the fun- 
damental principles of his philosophy, and with adopting prac- 
tically the very assumptions of empiricism and of common 
sense which hecondemns, Here we might end ; yet let us keep 
on, in order to see whether, as in all other cases where truth is 
reached, all the lines of evidence from every quarter converge 
towards that one focus of truth. 

5. Is the human reason competent to give a reliable & priori 
Idea of All Intelligence? What is it that reason here under- 
takes to do? Leaving all facts and experience behind, she 
undertakes to ascend to a position prior to all worlds, and to 
discern the limits of creative wisdom and power! God~can 
devise no other plan or method of intelligence ; he can execute 
no other! Human reason undertakes to give the @ priori Idea 
of All Intelligence! She sees, by her own insight, the “ eternal” 
and “unmade principle” which conditions the power of the 
Creator? The Rational Psychology professes to investigate 
a priori “the whole ground of possibility for bringing” a con- 
tent in the sensibility “within the light of consciousness, and 
thereby making it to be a perceived phenomenon.” Nay, the 
Psychology professes to have determined, “ also, the possibility 
of all distinct qualities” that can be “ matter for phenomena— 
given in sensation.” Indeed! Was it,necessary to a science of 
mind to determine whether things can exist, as well as whether 
God can make intelligences that shall be able to know them ? 
The Psychology professes, also, “to have determined the possi- 
bility of ordering sensation in all the forms which matter for 
sensation may asswme ;” and that “in these several @ priori 
conclusions is involved the complete idea of all perception of 
phenomena in its possibility. 
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Now this idea or plan must include all the plans, methods, 
and means within the limits of divine Wisdom to devise, and of 
infinite Power to execute. The Lord God must not be able to 
go beyond. If he can, then the “subjective idea of all intel- 
ligence,” and of course a rational psychology, is impossible. 

But so far is the human reason from being competent to give 
the idea of Ali Intelligence, that it is unable, even with all the 
aids of experience, to give the idea of any intelligence at all, in 
the sense here intended. It can never comprehend how the 
knowledge of outward things reaches the mind through any 
one of the few senses which the Creator has given us. ll is 
to us inexplicable. What is true of outward objects is true of 
all knowledge of things within. How we think, how we re- 
member—no man can explain. No man could tell @ priori 
that minds could be made so as to be able to remember any- 
thing. Tell us, Dr Hickok, how are so many things laid up in 
the storehouse of memory? Tel] us the @ priori idea of con- 
stituting a mind so as to remember anything. How the know- 
ledge of anything reaches the mind through any of our senses, 
no man can explain. No man could have been the counsellor 
of the Lord in these things, so as to have given him the @ priori 
subjective idea of any intelligence. No man can explain or 
comprehend any act of intelligence. No man can ee 
how an actual cognition of anything is accomplished. e are 
lost amid the material enginery of sense ; and can never tell 
how at last the connection is made between extended matter 
and unextended and immaterial mind, This bas been the 
stumbling-block of philosophy ever since philosophy began. 
How, in the last analysis, it is possible for external material 
things, or the modifications of the material organs of sense, so 
to come into contact with the immaterial mind as to render 
the knowledge of outward things possible, no man can tell. Is 
contact possible between the material and immaterial? If it 
is, does contact give knowledge? or, how does it give know- 
ledge? No man can explain it. No man ean conceive how 
anything can be done in the premises. Des Cartes and Male- 
branche thought contact impossible, and concluded, therefore, 
that man could have no faculty of knowing of himself, but 
must have knowledge by direct divine assistance. ‘“ We see 
all things in God,” said Malebranche. “God has all their 
images, and being a spirit, he communicates the vision of these 
images to our spirits.” No, said Leibnitz; it is indeed impos- 
sible that the material thing should come into contact with the 
immaterial. The best affection of the organ of sense, or of the 
brain, is still a material affection. The gulf between matter 
and mind is not passed. Sense, therefore, and outward ob- 
jects, are not the causes of the mental affection or of the know- 
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ledge. But God has ordained a pre-established harmony, by 
which, when the body is affected, the mind is moved with cor- 
responding affections, and, vice versa, the body with the mind. 
No, say others; the theory of those is better who, seeing the 
impracticability of any contact between mind and matter, 
supposed a Plastic Medium, not wholly mind, not wholly 
matter; but having the properties of each, so that both may 
meet there in common.” Others suppose that, as the outward 
object cannot travel through the organs of sense to meet the 
mind, the mind goes out to meet the object ; but how it meets, 
and how it knows, even on these conditions, the theory cannot 
tell. Others suppose, not contact, but influence. But what 
flows in, or what that influence is, or how accomplished, or 
how it causes knowledge, the advocates of the theory are 
unable to explain. The sum of the whole is, that all is inex- 
plicable. No man can give an idea of any intelligence at all 

Now, if Dr Hickok could have reasoned out, @ priori, the 
whole apparatus of our five senses, he could not even then have 
given us the idea of any intelligence. But our few senses may 
give us knowledge only of a few of the properties of material 
objects. An oyster may know external objects by properties 
which none of our senses enable us to discover. It is vain for 
Dr Hickok to tell us that “there must bea content in the 
sensory”—that is involved in the question of knowledge by 
means of sense. It is no explanation, nor advance of our 
knowledge at all. What content must be in the sensory? 
How shall knowledge reach the mind through any content in 
the sensory? The Rational Psychology, by omitting these in- 
quiries, has not even comprehended what an Idea of Intelli- 
gence must be. It has not reached even the surface of true 
science touching the matter in question. 

But now, instead of an oyster, or a man, take Voltaire’s 
Micromegas from the Dog-star, with his thousand senses; or 
the inhabitant of Saturn, with his seventy-two senses, each 
sense making its possessor cognisant of external things by means 
of properties and sensations to us unknown and inconceivable. 
What is the content in the sensory from each of these? How 
is the sensation accomplished? How does the sensation reach 
the mind? Unless Dr Hickok can tell us all this, and tell us, 
also, whether more senses and properties are possible, and what, 
and how many, are possible, he is entirely incompetent to give 
the Subjective Idea of all Intelligence. A Psychology profess- 
ing to do this must necessarily be irrational. 

6. Instead of giving the Idea of all Intelligence, the Ra- 
tional Psychology gives an Idea on which all Intelligence is 
impossible. Dr Hickok declares it to be the full, sound, clear 
demonstration of reason, that all immediate knowledge in con- 
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sciousness, of external things, is impossible. He maintains 
that consciousness in sense can never tell us “ whence the sen- 
sation comes, nor reach its causality, nor attain an outer world.” 
How then does our knowledge of an outer world come? The 
sum of Dr Hickok’s doctrine of perception is this ; sensation is 
wholly mental, and gives no intimation of anything without. 
The understanding, of itself, never reaches to anything without, 
But asensation being given, which has neither shape, colour, 
or anything resembling any material property, the understand- 
ing, thereupon, takes this dumb, shapeless sensation, and forms 
an image of its outward cause. Then the understanding forms 
two judgments : first, that there is something without ; secondly, 
that the image accurately resembles that outward thing. Has 
the understanding ever known anything without? Never. 
The mind has no faculty for knowing anything without, save 
by the images which the understanding draws. Mental affec- 
tions have no resemblance to outward things; the understand- 
ing has neither seen the outward thing, nor any resemblance 
of it, save in the image which she herself has drawn. How 
does the understanding know that her image is like the out- 
ward thing! It is plainly impossible to form a judgment of 
resemblance, unless one first knows the things between which 
resemblance holds. But this, the Psychology affirms, the un- 
derstanding cannot know; she knows no outward thing, save 
through the images which are not given in sense, but which 
she herself has drawn It is, therefore, upon the system of the 
Rational Psychology, plainly impossible to know an outward 
object, unless we know it before we know it. But this is absurd 
and self-contradictory. The theory comes to a demonstrated 
absurdity. Instead of giving the Subjective Idea of All Intel- 
ligence, Dr Hickok gives an Idea on which all knowledge is 
im possible, 

7. Whether the reason knows, as it is made to affirm, that 
all knowledge of outward things, as witnessed by the sense in 
consciousness, is impossible? The Psychology speaks of rea- 
son’s “ demonstration” as “ full, sound, and clear,” that all such 
direct knowledge of outward things is impossible. But the 
demonstration of the transcendental reason has no steps, no 
argument, no process. It is not a discursive faculty. hat it 
sees, it sees by direct and immediate insight, or not at all. 
We need not therefore be troubled by the word “demonstra- 
tion ;” nor are we to look for reason’s reasoning to find its full, 
clear, and sound demonstration. The alleged demonstration 
we shall find to be simply its dogma, which is certainly “ full” 
enough ; whether it be certainly sound and clear, we now call 
into question. 

As reason cannot, in the last analysis of sense, explain the 
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supposed contact between matter and mind, nor comprehend 
how such contact is possible ; nor how, if it were possible, such 
contact should give knowledge ; as it is wholly unable to com- 
rehend the manner or idea of any intelligence, but is wholly 
ost in trying to explain a sensation, as it is endeavouring to 
explain the knowledge of an outward or distant object, it mani- 
festly knows nothing on the subject ; and is utterly incompetent 
to deny any such immediate knowledge in consciousness. A 
little further light might shew the reason that what the com- 
mon consciousness of all affirms, is most beautifully true. Rea- 
son’s demonstration, therefore, is simply its dogma. It demon- 
strably knows nothing of that whereof it is made to affirm ; and 
on the basis of that ignorant affirmation ‘builds the supposed 
necessity for this system of Psychology. The certain testimony 
of the common consciousness is therefore wholly unimpaired, 
and the transcendental reason is convicted of rashness, presump- 
tion, ignurance, and utter error. Its denial is not Rational. 

8. The Idea of the Reason. In the view of the Rational 
Psychology, we know not yet that we have any faculty of 
reason, nor whether such a faculty is possible. We have not 
as yet an Idea of what it is, or what it must be. Not knowing 
that we have any reason, we must now set reason to form an 
Idea of what reason must be, and then to find itself as actually 
existing. It will not do to learn by experience, and by obser- 
vation of facts, what reason man has, and what it actually does. 
We know not yet that there are any facts, or that we have any 
power to observe them. 

And now, by what process does the Rational Psychology 
propose to find such a faculty as the reason? We must first 
find the @ priori Idea of the reason. We must seek a process 
and faculty of comprehending universal nature. This compre- 
hension must include the question, How nature must begin, 
and how it must end? But this can be found only by first 
finding the Absolute, as a compass for comprehending universal 
nature. Before we can find the reason, we must find the Abso- 
lute as an @ priori position for the reason.* Our first work, 





See p. 40. ‘The whole problem of the reason. therefore, is seen to be in 
the determination of the Absolute. Nature can be comprehended by the 
reason in no other possible manner than as comprehended in the being of such 
an Absolute; and the determination of this is the determination of an opera- 
tion of comprehension. In the pure ideal of the Absolute, we are to find our 
a priori position for overlooking nature, and thereby determining how its 
comprehension is possible; and in this we shall have the entire function of a 
comprehending faculty ’—“ even the faculty of the reason.’ Such will be the 
function of the reason “in its Idea,” (p. 410). ‘So now, the mind’s eye must 
as clearly apprehend the supernatural spirit in order to any demonstration, how 
alone universal nature can be comprehended in an Author as its beginning, 
and a finisher as its consummating. In this only can we posscss the compass 
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then, is to find the Absolute. We must then, in order to 
comprehend nature in its beginning, be able to tell how God 
creates matter ; by what eternal nes unmade principles matter 
so created must grow into worlds; that man may be created, 
and what sort of being he will be; why and how he will sin, 
notwithstanding all that God may do to prevent it; then we 
must see @ priori that God will become incarnate for man’s 
redemption, and what will be the final consummation of the 
world. So shall we find at length what the faculty of reason 
must be. The faculty that shall be able to do all this, out of 
its own unaided resources, is the faculty of reason. The faculty 
that cannot do all this is no faculty of reason at all. Such is 
the reason in Idea. 

But even so we have found the reason only as a “ void con- 
ception.” We must now find such an actual Absolute, who 
shall be found actually creating matter in the prescribed pro- 
cess, which matter shall actually grow into a world accordin 
to the “eternal and unmade principle” seen by the “insight” 
of the reason. We must find God actually becoming incarnate 
for man’s redemption, and the world arriving at length to an 
actual consummation, such as appears necessary in reason’s 
a priori comprehension. Having so established the “ necessary 
process of comprehending nature by the supernatural, and so 
found the reason in Idea ;” and having afterwards found all 
the actual facts in colligation by a Law in accordance with this 
Idea; we have at length found the faculty of reason. Our 
Psychology is completed. We can now solve the problem of a 
knowledge of outward things. Such is an outline of the pro- 
cess of finding the faculty of reason, as drawn out at length, 
and elaborated in the Rational Psychology. Let us follow the 

rocess. 

9. “ The attainment of the Absolute as an & priori position 
for the reason.” Such is the caption of the section, p. 397. 
How shall we come to the proper conception of the Godhead ? 
How shall we attain the knowledge of his existence? Dr Hickok 
shews us (p. 390) that it is vain to begin the process in “sub- 
jective thought ;’” or to attempt “to reach the supernatural by 
beginning in objective nuture,” (p. 391). “The search for the 
supernatural” he affirms to be “just as endless and empty 
when we attempt the attainment through the indications of 








for comprehending how nature, and nature’s one time and space, can begin and 
end. In this necessary process of comprehending nature by the supernatural, 
we shall attain the true function of the reason in its Idea. We must after- 
wards find actual facts in colligation by a Law, which is the exact correlative 
of this Idea, and in this we shall have a completed science of Rational Psycho- 
logy,” (p. 396). 
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aduptedness to ends” (p. 393). “In an assumed Theology, we 
may flee from absurdities up the stream of adapting causes ;” 
“the Canaan of the supernatural cannot be so entered,” 
(p. 395). It is only “when the reason as function is set to 
work in the light, and under the direction of its own insight, 
no antinomy arises, and the supernatural is fairly and intelli- 
gently attained,” (p. 395). All other methods “throw the 
mind on a tread-mill, which forces it to a perpetual and vain 
toil,” (p. 399). 

Now, “the reason as faculty,” must find the Absolute, not 
through “the things that are made,” but by her own “ insight ;” 
and that, while it is altogether uncertain that such a faculty as 
reason either is or can be. She must first find the Absolute as 
an @ priori position for finding herself. ‘Till this is done, reason 
cannot be found. 

And, now, farewell sense ; farewell understanding ; farewell 
worlds! None of you can help us in the transcendental flight 
which we are now to take on the wings of reason, to find 
whether reason is or can be. The time is gone by when “the 
invisible things of God ”—“ even his eternal power and God- 
head”—were “ clearly seen, being understood by the things that 
are made.” When we have already attained the Absolute, by 
comprehending the universe in him ; then afterwards the hea- 
vens declare to us the glory of God, and his eternal power and 
Godhead are understood by the things that are made. But it 
is not in the method of natural theology, by beginning with 
“ objective nature,” that the “Canaan of the supernatural can 
be entered.” “ We are thus forced, in this part of our work, to 
dispense with all use of the understanding, and can see that if 
the supernatural may in any manner be attained, it must be 
in the use of the reason only,” (p. 400). 

“We make abstraction then utterly of all that is phenomenal, 
and therefore dispense with all the functions of sense.” “The 
phenomenal is gone”—“we then have the notional only.” 
“ We have thus nature in its substances and causes, and reci- 
procal influences, as things in themselves, and as they must be 
determined to exist by any intelligence who should know things 
directly in their essence, without any organs of sensibility.” 
“Substance in its causality is, but no adhering or cohering 
qualities are,” (pp. 40, 401). 

Substance without qualities! Matter that is not material ! 
Known in its essence as without extension, shape, or impene- 
trability! Why, what can it be save the “ Nothing” of which 
President Edwards in his youth said, “the sleeping rocks do 
dream of?” But, matter or no matter, this is the substance 
on which we are now to ascend to the supernatural and the 
Absolute. 
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10. The process of ascending to the Absolute by the force 
which is most simple and primary, viz., “by the force of 
gravity.” “We are not here concerned with the tracing of 
nature in its substance downward, as it must develop itself in 
an experience in the sense ; and are only concerned in retracing 
its conception wpward to a supernatural Author.” “ We will 
then retain only the most simple, and that which is primary 
and present in all, viz., the force of gravity.” “Let there be 
the reason-conception of an everywhere present antagonistic 
force ; and we shall have in this substance, with its causal laws 
of attraction, repulsion, inertia, impenetrability, motion by 
impulse, &c. ; and thus, as it were, the framework ur elementary 
rudiments of a nature of things, without regarding whatever 
distinguishable forces, and thus different substances and causes 
may be superinduced upon this.” “We have in this all that is 
necessary for an @ priori representation of a universal nature of 
things in itself, and not in phenomenal appearance,” (p. 403). 

But why not begin with a real world, with all these laws, 
and forces, and substances in actual existence? How is it any 
easier to find God through such an imagined—or reason-con- 
ception—world? If it is impossible to find God by beginning 
with “objective nature,” as real existence, how is it possible to 
find him through just such a world conceived or imagined ? 
But we forget. We know not yet that a real world is, or can 
be. We are to find the reason; and first to find God asa 
means of finding the reason; and to find the reason in order 
to find understanding and sense; and all these in order to find 
that we can find a real world! Therefore it is that “we here 
make abstraction utterly” of all that is phenomenal ; and search 
for the reason “ in the use of the reason only.” 

“We may, then, take any point in this primary space-filling 
force, and if it is not a centre, it will be tending to some centre 
of gravity.” (Who knows? It is conceived of ; and supposed, 
as “an everywhere present force.” Who knows that each 
point of such a force will vot tend equally everywhere ?) 
“Such ultimate point we now assume in conception.” —“ In 
the comprekension of that one central point of antagonism we 
comprehend the universe of nature,” (p. 404). 

And now to “comprebend the universe of nature,” it is not 
enough to reach Omnipotence, and suffer the work of creation 
to be altogether veiled from our sight and comprehension ; no, 
we must see how God can create matter, and how matter so 
created, must grow into worlds in all their cosmical arrange- 
ments; not only without any wisdom or will of God to cause 
created matter to so arrange itself, but, if possible, even against 
his will; since we must see it by an “eternal and unmade 
principle, which conditions all power.” 

VOL. XI.-——NO. XXXIX. M 
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Now listen to reason, while on her search after herself, and 
in order to attain the Absolute as a stepping-stone to reach her 
own existence, she tells @ priori the process of creating matter 
and worlds. “Conceive of two congealed pencils, such that 
when their points are to be pressed together, the pressure shall 
equally liquefy both.”—‘“ Then will the liquefaction accumulate 
itself about the point of contact, and, if no disturbing force 
intervene, the fluid will perfectly ensphere itself about that 
point,” —“ enlarging as the pressure continues and the lique- 
faction accumulates.”—‘“ In our supposition, for illustration, we 
have assumed pencils as sense phenomena, but that purpose 
being answered, we would now retain the pencil points only in 
the mind’s eye, as two pure activities in counteraction, and 
themselves doing what by the liquid pencils was indicated that 
the pressure was doing with the fluid; viz., ensphering itself 
about the point of counteragency. We would now make the 
mind’s eye fullow the force, and not now use the bodily eye.” 
(P. 405 ) 

“ An infinite agency at the centre can augment the sphere 
indefinitely at pleasure. So a primal space-tilling force as a 
veritable substance may be.”—“ With a clear conception of 
such force, we can readily determine many things.”—* The 
material universe must be spherical ; must have its peripheral 
limit ; must have its poles in the line of the antagonism work- 
— the centre ; must have repulsion from the centre as the 
cube of the radius of the sphere, and must have reaction to- 
wards the centre in each radius, and which will be attraction 
at the centre as the square of the radius” —“ with many other 
cosmical principles, that in the Rational Cosmology has already 
been determined and correctly stated,” (p. 407). 

And now we have the whole science of world-making—all 
save the origination of the force at the centre. How to find 
that ? 

“With our clear conception of forces as substantial and 
dynamical, nature has already in her intrinsic being the lines 
that lead downward in cosmical beauty and order not only, but 
also lines which lead upward to a wholly supernatural Creator 
and Governor. The tracing of such lines upward may be as 
reverent as the tracing of them downward may be patient and 
careful, and the results may be as sure for the supernatural as 
for the natural.” (P. 409.) 

“Who orginates and perpetuates this central working”— 
“the grand central counteragency” on which nature “ re- 
poses?” (P. 410.) 

That is the question ; find the author of this force, and find 
‘him personal, and we find the Absolute, through whom, as an 
a priori position, we are to find the reason ; through which we 
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are to verify the sense and the understanding, and so complete 
a Rational Psychology. 

Did our limits permit it, we should like here to follow Dr 
Hickok through fifty pages, save one (pp. 411 to 460), in which 
he determines the Idea of Personality, and shews it to consist 
in “a pure Spontaneity, Autonomy, and Liberty.” P. 60. 
It is not sufficient to determine the author of the force at the 
centre; we must also determine his character, and why he 
comes to put his simple acts in that counteraction, which makes 
a world. But how all this is to be determined from the simple 
acts in counteraction, or how a world actually made by such a 
process determines by the process alone the character and end 
of the author of the force, does not appear. Nor is it made to 
appear from anything save the @ priori insight of that reason, 
which “makes an abstraction utterly” of all worlds, and all 
sense, and goes out into a vacant eternity in search after her- 
self. Dr Hickok has simply put himself under the necessity 
not only of telling how to create matter, but of telling @ priort 
the necessary character and motive of the Creator, and how to 
determine his personality, without the aid of facts or worlds, 
before he can find such a faculty as the reason ; and the reason 
must be found before he can know that either facts or worlds 
have any existence. But waving all this, let us suppose such 
a Personal Absolute, and follow Dr Hickok while he points out 
the method of creating matter, which, following its own “ eter- 
nal and unmade principle,” necessarily grows into a world. 

“ He may originate simple acts whici, in their own simplicity, 
have, no counteragency, and can therefore never be brought 
under any of the conditions of nature.” 

And now mark how the Absolute creates. 

“ From his own inner capacity of self-determination, he may 
designedly put simple acts in counteraction,” —He designedly 
puts simple acts in counteraction ; that is the process. “And 
at their point of counteragency a force begins.”—“ The per- 
petuated energizing in a counteraction is creation in progress” 
—“and an impenetrable substance is made,” (p. 450). “The 
energising of the absolute will” may continue the counteraction 
till the impenetrable substance becomes as large as he wants it.* 
But doing this, whatever other forces he may add to modify 
the creation, each force by its own necessary law,—he cannot 





* “The energizing of the absolute will may fill so much of this whole space, 
and do this in so much of this one whole of time, as shall be directed by the 
archetypal rule of his artistic wisdom ; and may give the modifications of dis- 
tinguishable forces also, in accordanee with such rule; and all for the end of 
his own spirit-worthiness,” (p. 450). ; 

“Nature henceforth goes on in her development, according to the law of 
physical forces, and is perpetually a natura naturans ; but at the central point 
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prevent the world from growing according to its own predeter- 
mined and necessary cosmical principles. These “condition 
all power.” If the Absolute puts his simple acts in counter- 
action, a world is made, and the Absolute cannot help it, nor 
alter its cosmical principles, While he continues the counter- 
action, just such a world must continue to grow. “The con- 
ditions for ensphering worlds, for centripetal and centrifugal 
forces, and the ratios of their action, both as to quantity and 
distance from the centre ; their revolutions upon their axes and 
their orbits about their primaries ; and the relative inclination 
of the planes of these orbits, and of tlie axes of each to their 
equatorial diameters ; and, in short, the whole formal arrange- 
ments of the universe are given in the very points where the 
primordial forces have their genesis ; as is also the whole science 
of nature in its original bipolar, chemical, crystalline, and ani- 
mal forces,” (p. 452). 

It used to be thought that the astronomical arrangements of 
the universe manifest in a wonderful manner the wisdom and 
knowledge of God. But Dr Hickok has corrected this mistake ; 
they manifest only the “unmade principle” which “ conditions 
all power.” Dr Hickok could have told the Lord, that if be 
but put his acts in counteraction, just such a world would neces- 
sarily be made, and that the Lord had no room for choice or 
wisdom, save only on the question whether to put his act into 
counteraction. Very likely, also, Dr Hickok, or some other 
man, may yet be able to tell what certain “ other forces,” being 
“superimposed,” shall necessitate all the “animal forces,” and 
all other superimposed forces that make up the present world 
and all its inhabitants ; indeed, “the whole science of nature.” 
Indeed, Dr Hickok immediately continues: “An @ priori 
philosophy may long be rroraes | in this broad field, before it 
shall be competent to detect all these forces in their distin- 
guishable rudiments ; but their laws, and thus all their possible 
conditioned changes, have already been settled in their creation, 
and may be determined.” 

But it is time to inquire, 

11. What is it for a spirit to put his pure activities into 
counteraction; and how is it known that so they generate an 
impenetrable substance ? What are these “ pure acts” of a 
pure spirit? Do they tend, as in motion, from point to point 
within the extended being of a pure spirit? Are they anything 





of all counter-working, and in all the points of a superposition of distinguish- 
able forces, a conditioning of nature is determined by the Absolate in his own 
liberty.” He has no liberty to prevent the creation of “ Impenetrable. sub- 
stance,” or the growth of precisely such a cosmical world, if he once puts his 
acts in counteraction, and so continues them for a while. If he had such 
liberty, a Rational Psychol. gy or Cosmology would be impossible. 
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different from the spirit itself in action? Do they bear any 
analogy to the activity of physical things? Is the activity like 
a physical activity? Whatis it to put them into counteraction? 
Is their counteraction a physical and forceful impingement or 
pressure, of one against the other? Does one part of the spirit 
physically impinge against another part? Or is the activity 
of the spirit an entity different from the spirit itself, which 
physically impinges against another activity? Or is it simply 
thought impinging forcefully against thought? and if so, is it a 
physical or a spiritual impingement? And can the latter pro- 
duce a Salat tenet Can any one conceive of such a forceful 
counteragency without conceiving of a spirit with physical pro- 
perties? Or, let the counteragency be what it may, who knows 
that such spiritual counteragency will necessarily produce an 
“impenetrable substance?” Or if the reason sees that ‘the 
pure activity of a spirit, meeting another pure activity of the 
same spirit, necessarily generates an impenetrable substance, 
which necessarily grows into a world, then why may not angels, 
or the disembodied spirits of men, also create matter and form 
worlds ? * 

But how can Dr Hickok, or any other man, tell, or conceive, 
what it is to make a spiritual act meet another spiritual act, so 
that each shall “hold the other in position?” Is it not obvious 
that whoever talks of such things, must use words without any 
meaning conceivable even to himself ? + 





* Dr Hickok has considered this question (p. 99) of his Rational Cosmology. 
Man cannot “create matter,” because he is himself incarnate, and can thus 
ut forth no act that shall immediately meet another “act in counteraction, 
but his every act of energising must first encounter forces in which he is 
incorporated. His activity meets forces and moves matter already created, 
but his activity cannot, with nothing between, meet itself in counteraction, and 
thus begin a new space counteraction.” 

It is here assumed that man can create matter well enough, if ever placed 
beyond the limits of a creation other than himself. He has power enough, but 
the circumstances hinderhim. Very well; creation is finite; place him Seyend 
its bounds, and the difficulty is removed. Then what will hinder a man, as a 
disembodied spirit, from creating a world? Dr Hickok supposes that angels 
are competent, being pure spirits, ‘to make act meet act, and hold another 
act in position.” “ Yet their counteractivities could only be within their sub- 
jective spheres, and condition their own conscious activities.” ‘Thus neither 
man nor angel can be conceived as competent to create force that shall be 
objective, real, substantial, and impenetrable to another agency,” (Cosmology, 
p. 99). 1 

Voy well. Exceptio probat regulam; remove men and angels beyond the 
limits of the present finite creation, and they shall be quite competent, accord- 
ing to Dr Hickok’s shewing, to create worlds which shall be “ real, substantial, 
and impenetrable,” not to another agency, but to themselves. 

t £.g. Had Dr Hickok himself any comprehension of any possible mean- 
ing of such terms in the following scientific account of the process of creating 
matter, which he gives, p. 101 of his Rational Cosmology? “God puts his 
simple activity in counteragency. He makes act meet and hold act ; and in this 
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12. This system of Rational Psychology, necessarily, either 
deifies the human reason or else undeifies God. The reason 
is made to determine @ priori how God must make worlds, if 
ever worlds are made. It is to determine this “ by an eternal 
principle,” (p.'73). “The principle must be an ultimate truth, 
which in the insight of the reason is given as having in itself 
necessity and universality, and which consequently is con- 
ditioned by no power, but must itself condition all power. 
It is thus no fact, or thing made, but an eternal truth which 
in the reason determines how things must be made,” (p. 71). 

Now, there are two suppositions possible on this subject, and 
only two. The first is, that God had some choice, and exer- 
cised some design in forming the astronomical and cosmical 
arrangements of the universe. The second supposition is, that 
God could not choose; but that “eternal and unmade prin- 
ciple” was above him, which was “Conditioned by no power,” 
but which “ must itself condition all power.” 

On the former supposition, no created reason can ascend 
a priori to the necessary laws of the universe; for, by the 
supposition, they are neither necessary, unmade, nor eternal. 
They stand in no eternal necessity, but depend on the free 
choice, design, and wisdom of God; who may ordain and 
establish them as he pleases, in endless variety of choice. The 
reason, then, that can @ priori discern the free thoughts and 
choices of Eternal Wisdom, must necessarily be Divine. It is 
God’s Holy Spirit alone that “searcheth all things, yea, the 
deep things of God.” “For what man knoweth the things of 
a man, save the spirit of man which is in him? Even so the 
things of the Spirit of God knoweth no man, but the Spirit of 
God.” On this supposition, a Rational Psychology and a 
Rational Cosmology are both impossible. The conclusion is 
inevitable: either there is no Creator that is God, or a Rational 
Psychology, that does not deify the human reason, is impos- 
sible.* 





originates an antagonism which constitutes force; a new thing; a something 
standing out for objective manifestation, and holding itself in position as a 
reality distinct from his own subjective simplicity. This force fixes itself in 
position ; holds itself at rest ; and so far from being inert, its very existence is 
a vis inertia, or a force actively holding itself still.” Dr Hickok adds to this a 
“ Diremptive activity that works conversely to the antagonism, which" —*“ may 
for the present be apprehended as in unity, and the antagonism and diremp- 
tion to be the one agency of the Absolute spirit, in one and the same limit of 
action: the antagonism working each way into the limit, and the diremption 
working each way out from the limit, and both making in their interaction a 
compound material substance.” ‘ Any considerable extent of a space so filled, a 
cubic inch or a cubic mile, is a Creation of matter palpable to the senses, impene- 
trable and substantial.” 

*«T. L.,” in the New York Times of June 2. 1860, has an article in which 
he strenuously affirms the divinity of the human reason. After arguing the 
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Take now the second supposition, viz, “that God is condi- 
tioned by eternal, unmade, necessary physical principles, which 
condition all power,” and which consequently control the cos- 
mical arrangements of his creation, if he creates; while he 
has neither option, power, nor wisdom, other than simply to put 
his acts in counteraction, and take the necessary results. On 
this supposition, the reason that can discern @ priori the neces- 
sary, unmade, physical principles of the universe, can indeed 
make a Rational Cosmology. It can tell how to create, and 
what creation must be, and so have whatever “ position” this 





_— at length, and citing Scripture to sustain it, he says, “ Let no outery of 
antheism deter us from saying that man thus born of God has in him some- 
thing above the natural,—the highest natural; in other words, that he has a 
true supernatural, a true divine. A false religionism might shrink from it as 
impiety ; but why should we fear to say, that there must be in this image of 
God in man, and so in man himself, the uncreated and eternal.” 

So man, as a rational being, is “ uncreated and eternal! ”" Why should he 
not be able to see the “eternal and unmade principle,” which conditions all 
power, and is itself “conditioned by no power?” Why should not such a 
man be able to make Rational Psychologies and Cosmologies? For, as 
“T. L.” continues, “ He is truly divine; he has a supernatural being. or 
takes of the immutable reason; he shares in the eternal light; he has a vision of the 
immortal ideas.” 

Speculations which begin with making man divine should seem to end at 
last in making God human. The New Englander, of November 1860, has an 
article on the “ Divine Humanity of Christ;” shewing that God himself is 
human, and that Christ was human before he was incarnate—eternally human. 
“There is in God something that is properly human,” (p. 860). ‘“ There is 
humanity i in Deity, which is the original form which our own humanity is 
derived,” (p.861). “The Theophanies—of God made in the Old Testament— 
indicate an essential humanity in the very being and nature of God,” (p. 862). 
“God appears as a man, not by the assumption of a foreign nature, but by 
the revelation of his own.” The humanity in the person of Christ “ rests 
upon, and supposes a prior truth, viz., the Divine Humanity as it exists in 
God ”"—*“ the manifestation of a hidden reality in the Divine Being, viz., the 
humanity of Deity,” (p. 863). Christ's humanity “is eternal an "divine, a 
humanity existing from eternity” (p. 874), and in this sense he “came unto 
his own,” (p. 868). “His humanity was not derived, like his body, from his 
human mother ’’—‘it is from above, a divine humanity,” (p. 875). “A divine 
man has descended, and inserted himself into the race.” “The eating and 
drinking of Jesus was not less divine than his raising Lazarus from the 
dead,” (p. 877). “God created man in his own image—kindred to God—of 
the same kind with him.” “Human reason”—“is a ray from the Divine 
reason, and its light the true light which lighteth every man that cometh into 
the world,” (p. 858). So the New Englander. 

Dr Hickok, in his Cosmology (p. 41), regards “ all theology” as “ hopeless ”” 
by the philosophy of common sense, because “common sense is a thing 
and its primitive beliefs are “ things made;” and “all unmade principle” is 
beyond her knowledge or conception. And (p. 181) “ Nature includes the 
conception of an existence that has a beginning.” “It is applicable to every 
created individual thing.” And (p. 182) “That which was not created—has 
not a nature.” “Of all created existence, we may say in general, it is nature.” 
“ Rational being "—“ is thoroughly supernatural,” (p. 81), “ Reason is not a 
fact, a something that has been made.” What conclusion can be drawn from 
this, save that Dr Hickok holds human reason to be “ unmade,” wnereated, and 
without “ beginning ?”’ 
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affords for making a Rational Psychology. If it can then see 
a priori, as well, the “necessary, eternal, and unmade prin- 
ciple” which must condition the Creator in making intelligent 
beings, then it can indeed make a Rational Psychology. The 
Creator has no choice, and can exercise no wisdom, save only 
whether, and how long, to put his acts in counteraction, and to 
supply forces. Unmade principles “ condition all power,” and 
determines the rest, whether God will or not. On this latter 
supposition the Creator is not God ; nor could it with any pro- 
priety be said, “O Lord, how manifold are thy works; in 
wisdom hast thou made them all.” Their designs, adaptations, 
forms, organisations, were not from him, nor was there any 
wisdom in the case ; nor had the Creator any power to exercise 
wisdom in what has hitherto seemed to be the result of design, 
wisdom, knowledge, and skill. He had but one option— 
whether to put his acts in counteraction. Eternal laws which 
were above him determined all the rest. Were it not so, then 
a Rational Cosmology and a Rational Psychology must both 
be impossible ; that is, the Rational Psychology necessarily either 
deifies the human reason or undeifies God. 

13. On the system of world-making on which the Rational 
Psychology attains the Absolute, there is no need of God, nor 
any room for him in the universe. For aught that man can 
see, this scheme cun be fulfilled as well by chance as by design ; 
nor is it necessary to suppose a creator who has any know- 
ledge, or will, or who is even a spiritual existence. There is 
no room for the Only Living and True God in a universe made 
on this scheme. He could not exercise wisdom, taste, or good- 
ness. Unmade principles conditioned all his power; he had 
only one choice and one function,—to put his acts in counterac- 
tion. Such a being is not God. No conception of God can 
possibly originate in this scheme. He is unnecessary. The 
designs of order, harmony, adaptive intelligence, are none of his ; 
nor do they lead to him; they lead only to the unmade, eternal, 
and necessary principle. 

Pure acts, or pure activity, issupposed. But the conception 
of these involves neither thought, nor knowledge, nor will,— 
nor anything save pure activity. 

The only thing left us to account for is, how these pure acts 
can come into counteraction. No design or will is necessary 
for this. They must act somehow ; they may as well come into 
counteraction as to act in any other way. Or, being constantly 
and necessarily active, these acts may chance to come in 
counteraction ; and then a world is made quite as surely and 
as well, as though the counteraction were designed. If a world 
is not the necessary result, even upon such chance counter- 
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action, then the “unmade principle” fails, and the Rational 
Psychology is, on its own shewing, an impossibility. 

Spirit is introduced into the scheme; but it is ascertained 
by none of the known properties or works of spirit. We have 
never known, or conceived, that it is a property of a spirit to 
produce an impenetrable substance by putting its own spiritual 
acts in counteraction. We never knew,—we cannot conceive,— 
that it is possible for a spirit to put its pure acts into counter- 
action. What is it? The substance of the spirit pressing 
against its substance with a physical forceful impingement ? 
Impossible. Thought pressing physically against thought ? 
Impossible! Moreover, if we suppose the pure act of a pure 
spirit—what is it ? and what is the result, says the spirit itself 
in action? On this plan, the “impenetrable substance” which 
is made, is simply the Creator impinging against himself ; 
the pure Spirit himself in action is himself the world he makes ; 
and so we end in Pantheism. The scheme of world-making 
which the Psychology makes necessary to the finding of the 
faculty of the Absolute, and so to the finding of the faculty of 
reason, has no need of God, and no room for him. On that 
scheme the world may as well be made by chance as by design ; 
and when made, it must, so far as reason can see by this scheme 
be identical with its maker.* 





* It is curious to compare Dr Hickok’s system of world-making with that 
of Schelling, and also with that of Coleridge. ‘‘ We shall never,” says Chaly- 
baus, “ succeed in contemplating nature with the eyes of Schelling, unless we 
first of all get rid of that usual mode of representation which perceives in all 
individual things but so many self-subsistent”—‘“ substances. The interior of 
things, their matter or substance as we call it, is no such substance at all, and 
has no such powers as are commonly imagined.” “It consists intrinsically of 
such powers, or more correctly speaking, of such ACTIVITIES,” as “ meeting each 
other in the space that body occupies, mutually support one another, enter a state 
of tension, and so produce the solid some thing, which appears to us as a body of 
matter.” Here is Dr Hickok’s “ pure activity in counteraction!” Schelling 
goes on. “ Materiality is only the lowest style of the universal life of na- 
ture.” Going on in a development of itself, and with “increasing energy, 
internal self-mobility and freedom, the matter so made by “ pure activities” 
meeting each other, advances “ under one and the same constant law, from the 
most rigid existence of the stone or material, up to the play of thoughts in the 
human brain.” It follows, “that in this general self-movement and activity of 
nature, the law of the world, which when perceived and cognised by itself upon the 
highest state, is called the Reason, will become cognisable and representable 
upon the lowest stages as an unconscious and obscure instinct of nature.” “ Apart 
from this living impulse movement and activity, there is nothing material or 
real.” “The very real and material itself consists intrinsically tn the play of 
these mutually determining activities. 

Here with the “activities meeting each other,” the same that Dr Hickok 
supposes, and by which impenetrable substance is made, which grows into 
worlds,—out of this same counteraction of pure activities, Schelling sees not 
only stones, and minerals, and worlds, but thought, human brains, and reason 
itself. Stones, brains, thought, minerals, and reason, are all the same in 
essence, and all produced by the same law, when these two pure activities are 
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But so far we have comprehended the world only in its 
beginning. “And now, that on the other side we may com- 
prehend nature in its conswmmation, we have the same com- 

ass of an all-embracing reason in the Absolute as Personality,” 
(p. 453). It is not enough to tell how the world must begin ; 
but 

14. The reason which the Rational Psychology requires us 
to find, must be able to tell, & priori, why God will create : 
that the world must be an Optimism ; that such beings as man 
muy be created ; how sin may enter, and im spite of all that 
God may do to prevent it ; that God will become incarnate to 
make a propitiation ; and that the world’s career will close 
with a universal chorus of Glory to God and the Lamb. 

The reason that cannot tell all this @ priori, is no faculty of 
reason at all. Thus, pp. 453, 454, we must be able to deter- 
mine what is the “grand end” for which God will create; and 
that “this grand end in all the works of God must be an 
Optimism in nature.” We must see @ priori that “a moral 
world —a system of varied orders and ranks of persons in 
liberty,” may be made (p. 457); that somewhere the moral 
world will be brought in connection with the conditions of the 
physical world ;” that “a race of beings compounded of the 





put in counteraction! Why, here is the “genesis” not only of matter, but of 
mind! Here is the reason not only found, but we are told how it is made, while 
Dr Hickok could tell only how to create matter and to make worlds! 

Turn now to Coleridge on world-making, vol. iii. p. 857, Shedd’s Ed. ‘“ The 
transcendental philosopher says, Grant me nature having two contrary forces" 
—*and I will cause the world of intelligence to rise up before you.” 

“ Now the transcendental philosophy demands first, that two forces should be 
conceived which counteract each other by their essential nature ; not in consequence 
of the accidental direction, but prior to all direction.” “ Secondly, that these 
forces should be assumed to be both alike infinite and indestructible.” 
The problem then will be, “to discover the result or product of two such forces, 
as distinguishable from the result of those forces which are finite.” ‘It will 
then remain for us to elevate the thesis from notional and actual, by contem- 
plating intuitively this one power with its two inherent, indestructible, yet 
counteracting forces, and the results or generations to which their interpenetra- 
tion gives existence, in the living principle, and in the process of self-conscious- 
ness, and at the same time will reveal to, and for, what purpose it is possible.” 
“The counteraction of these two assumed forces does not depend upon their 
meeting from opposite directions ; the power which acts in them is indestructi- 
ble; it is ae inexhaustibly rebuttant, and as something must be the result 
of these two forces, both alike infinite, and both alike indestructible, and as 
rest, or neutralization, cannot be the result, no other conception is possible, but 
that the product must be a tertium quid, a finite generation. Consequently this 

ption is sary. Now this tertium aliquid can be no other than an 
interpenetration of the counteracting powers, partaking of the nature of both,” 

. 860). All this is in illustration of the naturalist spoken of by Des Cartes, 
who in imitation of Archimedes said, “Give me matter and motion, and I will 
construct you the universe.” Coleridge, like Dr Hickok, wants only “one 
power” with “two counteracting forces,” and he can tell how to construct a 
universe. 
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material, sentient, and moral, may be created, and thus that 
which is personal becomes incarnate, and the free is subjected 
to the colliding influence of the necessitated, and personal 
liberty is put in conflict with the conditioned force of nature,” 
(p. 458). 

“Sin may enter by any prostitution of an ethical claim to a 
physical want, or by any assumption of the finite above its pro- 
portionate excellency, and become a soul-sin ; but this must be 
somewhere below the Creator, and from creature-personality ; 
inasmuch as no colliding want can reach the Absolute, and sin 
enter through him.”—“ Through any finite personality sin may 
come in; and that it should come in somewhere, in any possible 
modification of a moral system, in its necessary subjection to a 
conditioned nature, may be a certainty to the omniscience of 
the Absolute, except in such interposition for prevention as 
would compromit the higher ultimate end in behalf of his own 
dignity,” (p. 458). “What he (God) may do, he will do to 
exclude sin; both in the use of sentient nature as a penalty, 
and when sin has entered, as a taberaacle for Divinity to set 
forth a propitiation,” (p. 458). 

Now here the reason, in search after her own existence, has 
settled some of the deepest questions in theology, which used 
to be thought ’matters for divine revelation alone. What sin 
is—* a prostitution of an ethical claim to a physical want ;” 
what is the occasion of sin, the “ subjection of the free to the 
colliding influence of the necessitated ;” in which sin may not 
possibly be prevented “in any possible modification” of a 
“moral system in its necessary subjection to a conditioned 
nature.” God will do what he may to prevent sin, and when 
it has entered, he “ will make use” of “ sentient nature” as a 
“tabernacle for Divinity to set forth a propitiation.” 

Ah, then! Reason could have foretold God's mercy to sin- 
ners; and by what means he would bring them salvation ! 
How much was Paul mistaken when he supposed it his mission 
to “make all men see what is the fellowship of the mystery 
which from the beginning of the world hath been hid in God” 
—*the mystery of Christ, which in other ages was not made 
known unto the sons of men, as it is now revealed unto his 
holy apostles and prophets by the Spirit!” “Sentient nature 
—as a tabernacle for Divinity—to set forth a propitiation !” 
What is it that the reason here sees @ priori, in a search 
after her own existence ; and without seeing which she cannot 
comprehend universal nature, nor prove herself a faculty of 
reason? Why here are the great facts ot Trinity, Incarnation, 
and Atonement; all seen by the reason without the Bible, 
“and before man can ever know the Bible even as an existing, 
outward thing!” The same reason, in order to be reason, must 
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comprehend @ priori that the consummation of the world must 
be with “the full and eternal chorus” —of “ Blessing, and 
honour, and power, be unto Him that sitteth upon the throne, 
and unto the Lamb for ever and ever,” (p. 459). 

Why was Paul an apostle, “ not of men, neither by man ;”— 
Why was he not an apostle of The Reason? Why did he say 
of the gospel mystery, that it “is not after man. For I neither 
received it of man, neither was I taught it, but by revelation of 
Jesus Christ?” Why had he not discernment to see that the 
deepest mysteries of revelation—Trinity, Incarnation, Propitia- 
tion—are all open to the @ priori view of the transcendental 
reason ? 

For reason, in the scheme of the Rational Psychology, has 
no Bible for all this. She has made “abstraction utterly” of 
all sense ; ‘‘ the phenomenal is gone.” Moreover, if she had a 
So Bible open before her, she could not yet acknow- 
edge it as an existing thing, or even as a phenomenon ; for the 
reason which is to demonstrate this is not yet found; though 
even while not found, she has made a “full, clear, sound de- 
monstration” that the inevitable testimony of consciousness in 
all men is false. She is yet in search after herself, and if she 
fails to find the reason, then all other human faculties, and all 
their objects, must remain in everlasting doubt. 

Now a man who has a faculty of reason that can tell how to 
create matter, give the Subjective Idea of All Intelligence, 
explain how sin may come in by the colliding influence of the 
conditioned upon the free, see beforehand that the Absolute 
will use “sentient nature” as “a tabernacle for Divinity—to 
make a propitiation,” and tell of the chorus at the consumma- 
tion of the world—a man who has such a faculty of reason as 
this—what need has he of a Bible? Are there any deeper 
mysteries than these, for which Revelation should be necessary 
to such a man? And what a pity that a man with sucha 
faculty of reason, should not also be endowed with lower facul- 
ties sufficient to enable him to know, even without a system of 
Rational Psychology, that a cane isa cane! Why cannot one 
endowed with such a reason, after furnishing the world with a 
Rational Psychology and a Rational Cosmology, furnish it also 
with a Rational Theology ?* 





* And to furnish the world with a Rational Theology is precisely what the 
Bibliotheca Sacra of April 1859 calls upon Dr Hickok to do. After represent- 
ing his Rational Psychology and Cosmology as “ the highest and most perma- 
nent type of American thinking,” and predicting that, “if American philosophy 
is ever to have a history, the course of its stream, and the bulk of its waters, 
can appear in no other channel than the one which he has indicated,” the Biblio- 
theca Sacra of Andover thus concludes: “It now remains for Dr Hickok to 
give a Tne0Locy whose principles shall be as absolute as those which prevail 
in the works before us.” 
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But let us not forget that we have not yet found the reason. 

We have only found that if there ever is a faculty of reason, 
such it must be. ‘“ We have determined the a priori possibilit 
of such a comprehending operation.”—“ But thus far, the all- 
comprehending reason is only a void conception. We have 
not yet found such a comprehending faculty in actual being 
and operation.” —* Our remaining task is, that we take any 
facts which may present themselves in the whole field of a 
comprehending agency, and find whether they come at once 
within the actual colligation of this law of free personality,” 
(p. 462). 
: 15. We come, then, to the finding of an actual faculty of 
reason by the induction of facts. This is “our remaining 
task,” “that we take auy facts which may present themselves” 
—“ First in the physical—system,” (p. 510). 

Facts! In the physical system! On the system of the 
Rational Psychology we are not yet allowed to know that there 
are any facts, or any physical system. It is true, that reason 
has professed to verity sense and understanding, and has set 
forth Ontological Demonstrations of the validity of their object. 
But the reason itself is not yet found, and her demonstrations 
go as yet for nothing. She alone as yet vouches for sense and 
understanding. It is therefore impossible for us, at present, 
to know that there are any facts, or anything physical. If 
reason now fails, sense fails, understanding fails, Ontological 
demonstrations fail, the Rational Psychology fails, and goes, 
beyond redemption, to Limbus Patrum, or to the Ivory Gate, 
whence dreams and unrealities alone come forth to the 
upper world. And now, it is conceded that reason cannot be 
found save by the help of facts. But facts can never be found 
until after the finding of the reason! If two burly men can- 
not help each other to raise themselves from the ground by 
lifting at each other's waistbands, then neither facts nor reason 
can ever be found! Here the @ priori transcendental philoso- 
phy perpetrates an absolute felo de se. By her own admission, 
reason can be found only by the aid of facts, and facts can 
never be found without the aid of reason. One must be found 
first ; while to find either first, the Psychology shews to be an 
impossibility. Reason fails; she can never be found. Sense 
fails; understanding fails; facts fail. Consciousness being a 
demonstrated falsifier, we know not anything without. By the 
same rule, we know not anything within. All ends in uni- 
versal doubt ;—we beg pardon,—it is not certain that doubt 
exists. All ends in simple Nibility. The German Ideal Pan- 
theists left still an Hgo, which they made both world and 
Creator ; but the Rational Psychology of Dr Hickok logically 
leaves not anything. Facts, worlds, consciousness, thought, 
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sense, understanding, reason,—it makes an “abstraction utterly” 
of all, leaving not a wreck behind. 

Could the Psychology survive at this point, its destiny awaits 
it a little further on ; for its “all comprehending agency,” the 
reason must comprehend universal nature in its “ consumma- 
tion ;” and it must wait to prove its Idea by facts. Till it finds 
these, it cannot find the reason. But the final chorus of glory 
at the consummation of the world cannot be found as a fact 
without waiting till the period comes. The finding of the 
reason must therefore be adjourned till the end of the world. 
Sense, understanding, and physical facts must also wait. On 
the principles of the Rational Psychology, therefore, while the 
world stands it is impossible for man to know anything. 

16. The principles of the Psychology jutiaak it to this end 
Srom its very beginning. We fully admit that man is rational. 
He is able to discern in objects of sense more than sense reveals, 
and what can be yielded by no mere analysis of the object of 
sense. He can discern wisdom, thought, design, beneficence ; 
and know spirit, not in its substance, nor as having properties 
in common with matter. In design he sees a Designer—not 
contained in the thing designed,—a Creator “ uwnderstood,”— 
not contained—yet “clearly seen” from the things that are 
made. We hold to Natural Theology here, as the Bible does, 


though Natural Theology is so earnestly denied in the Rational 


Psychology, and by the transcendental philosophers. We have 
not space to argue these things here. Experience may shew 
us that, so far as we can observe, two straight lines never do 
enclose a space ; it is reason that tells us they never can. So 
far as we can observe in experience, nothing ever does begin 
without a cause. We see directly by reason that nothing ever 
can so begin. The child and the savage do not wait to learn 
by experience that the whole is ever equal to the sum of all its 
ts; they see intuitively by the reason that it must be so. 
t is vain to tell us that we can know nothing beyond mere 
thought ; with thought we directly cognise the thinker. So in 
all languages, the words design, thought, always involve a refer- 
ence to the thinker and designer. ‘There is a direct beholding 
through the proper faculty, just as there is in beholding objects 
of sense—an intuition. The same is true of our knowledge 
of outward things. It is immediate, direct, given in conscious- 
ness. We both know, or cognise; and know that we know, 
are conscious of knowing, or have knowledge in consciousness. 
Such direct beholding, or intuition, by the proper faculty in 
its normal state and action, is knowledge. It is primitive, sim- 
ple, direct, absolute. We know, and we know that we know, 
Now, no man can explain how we have knowledge through 
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any faculty. No man can give any Subjective Idea of any In- 
telligence—i.e., explain how it cau be accomplished. 

or can a direct beholding, or intuition, by any faculty be 
proved ; for the simple reason that there is nothing more direct 
or certain by which any proof is possible. The very proof 
would need to be proved ; and then the proof of the proof would 
need to be saiel ; and so onad infinitum ; and at each step 
by a mediuim of proof more direct and certain than the one 
which had gone before it; while nothing can be more direct 
or certain than the original intuition which was called into 
question. 

Proving the intuitions of one human faculty by those of 
another faculty equally human, necessarily involves the same 
infinite series of absurdities. The faculty which proves the 
other is itself in equal need of proot ; and the proof stands in 
need of proof, and so on for ever. 

Demonstration can never go beyond an intuitive truth, or 
direct beholding. The axiom can never be proved, nor does it 
stand in need of it. Demonstration consists in bringing any 
proposition, by a series of comparisons, each step of which is 
an intuition, to rest at last on an intuitive truth. The geo- 
metrician who attempts to go beyond, launches on an ocean of 
doubt without a shore. So when one attempts to demonstrate 
the validity of the objects of our knowledge, obtained in the 
normal use of the proper faculties, he attempts what is both 
absurd and impossible. Doubt here, and nothing remains but 
doubt for ever. 

When, therefore, the Rational Psychology ventured to charge 
the witness of the sense in the common consciousness of a]l men 
as false ; and, doubting all our faculties, undertook to give their 
a priori Idea, and to demonstrate the validity of the faculties 
and of their objects, it undertook what was both impossible and 
absurd ; and what was destined to land its votary at last 
in universal scepticism, or in utter nibility. Dr Hickok 
might have taken some other road; the end must necessarily 
have been the same. He has laboured with much ability, 
and with intense thought and industry, and has doubtless done 
the best which the principles and method of his Rational 
Psychology allow; but it has been as “labour in the fire— 
for very vanity.” 
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Art. X.—T he Pauline Doctrine of the Righteousness of Faith. 


Biblische Theologie des Neuen Testament. Von Dr Schmid, Professor der 
Theologie in Tiibingen. Zweite aufl. 1859. 

Commentar tiber den Brief an die Galater. Von Dr Karl Weiseler. 1859. 

Die Paulinische Rechtfertigungslehre Von Dr Lipsius. Leipzig. 1853. 

Der Schrifibeweis. Von Dr Hofman. Erlangen. 1859. 


WE purpose in the present article to consider the righteous- 
ness of faith, and to group together the Pauline doctrine on the 
subject. Amid the manifold negations of the times, a new 
grounding of this point cannot be omitted. That a great 
change has entered into the manner of viewing the righteous- 
ness of faith, even where the current phraseology is retained, 
that we are justified by faith, cannot be doubtful to any one 
who has been watching the changes of opinion on the subject 
of the atonement. The material cause of justification beimg 
altered or removed, a new meaning is attached to the phrase 
even where it is retained. 

The task we here impose upon ourselves is to ascertain the 
import of the phrase “the righteousness of God” (d:xasotvn beod), 
and to define the place which it occupies in the Pauline 
epistles. Though we aim at an objective statement more than 
a formal discussion of the opinions which have appeared on the 
ecclesiastical field, we cannot omit all notice of those recent 
views which are fundamentally opposed to the proper meaning 
of the terms. But so far as can be, we are wishful to overstep 
the intermediate development, that we may go direct to the 
apostle’s words. The task of reproducing apostolic doctrine, 
and of putting it together in its organic connections, is daily 
becoming a more urgent duty. And the part assigned to 
exegetical theology is to recall, as far as may be, not only 
single phases, but the general outline of those fresh times 
when apostles, as the chosen organs of Christ’s revelation, 
exhibited in the church the riches of divine grace, as it was 
discerned by them in the company of the Incarnate Word, and 
after His ascension. 

We may further add, that an occasion for a full inquiry into 
the righteousness of God will be found in the fact, that there is 
now a large class of minds who betray a hesitancy in the life of 
faith, which contrasts painfully with the boldness and liberty 
which faith breathed in the days of the apostles. And the cure 
is to repair anew to the sacred springs of Scripture. This 
peculiarity attaches to not a few whose minds are truly 
occupied with the personal Redeemer, who turn with eager 
interest to the contemplation of the divine life, but stop short 
at the pre-eminently important point of defining the mode in 


* 
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which the righteousness of God (d:asodvn) stands connected 
with the life (Zw) in the Pauline scheme of doctrine. They 
evince, indeed, very little interest as to the relation in whi 
these two points stand to each other. They seek communion 
with God in the person of Christ, without any distinct idea of 
the indispensable conditions of communion; and under the 
influence of what deserves to be called a mystic element, 
limiting its regards to Christ IN Us, and failing to give due 
prominence to Christ FOR US, they never lead on the church 
to breathe freely in the liberty of the gospel. They have fallen 
under the influence of a scheme of doctrine by which they are 
“sicklied o’er with the pale cast of thought;” and though cor- 
rectly regarding the person of Christ as the centre-point of 
Christianity, and as the fountain of life, are yet crippled in 
every effort, because they do not know how “life” stands 
related to “righteousness;” a thought pervading the whole 
Pauline doctrine. 
Our first inquiry must be directed to ascertain what is the 
a import of the righteousness of God in the Pauline 

pistles, and the place it holdsin them. A comparison of these 
Epistles with one another shews that there are two divisions or 
classes of them, with their own marked peculiarity, according 
as the apostle has occasion to counteract a Jewish Legalism, 
ora neds ens to an incipient Gnosticism, invading the Christian 
churches while he yet lived. To the Pharisaic cast of thought, 
with its attachment to the law and its enforcement of cere- 
monies, allusion is made in-the Epistles to the Romans, Gala- 
tians, and Philippians, and there the “righteousness of faith ” 
is the central thought. To the Oriental theology, with its 
claim to a higher wisdom and its proneness to substitute ideag 
for the treasures of wisdom found in the personal Saviour 
(Col. ii. 8), allusion is made in the Epistles to the Ephesians 
and Colossians ; and there the personal Christ and the Ife (Za) 
found in him may be called the central thoughts. To the 
former class of the Pauline Epistles we are led at present to 
direct our attention, and shall notice the plaee which the right- 
eousness of faith holds in them. 

Throughout the doctrinal part of the Epistle to the Romans, 
this righteousness (8:xasodvm) is the grand theme. The ground- 
thought or proposition laid down and formally enunciated for 
that full illustration which it receives throughout the whole 
epistle, is embodied in the quotation from kuk (Rom, 
i. 17). The scope of the proposition there given, and then de- 
veloped in the remaining part of the epistle, may be put into 
the three words — righteousness, faith, life; and when the 
necessity of the righteousness has been established by a 
it alongside of sin universally prevalent among Gentiles 
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Jews, it is next distinctly set forth as actually manifested in 
fact. or ushered in (iii. 22~26 ; iv. 3-5; v.17). The Epistle 
to the Galatians, again, is nothing else than an enforcement of 
the great truth, that to the close of the Christian’s career the 
righteousness of faith is the one valid plea before God, and that 
no second recommendation or condition in the form of works 
is of any avail. When Paul reproved the unhappy vacillation 
of Peter at Antioch, it was only to shew this truth. He con- 
fronts the pretensions of Pharisaism with the righteousness of 
faith (Gal. ii. 21 ; iii, 21; vi. 5) ; and the entire Epistle shews 
that it must be the undiverted, perpetual, and persistent aim 
of the church to abide by the righteousness of faith as alone 
sufficient ; and that they who will have anything supplementary 
to the work of Christ, besides him, or beyond Lime ave fallen 
into a legal attitude which brings with it a spiritual and moral 
blight. In the Epistles to the Corinthians we find the same 
theme in the same antitheses, with this difference only, that _ 
other points required attention in this church (1 Cor. i. 30; 
2 Cor. iii. 9). But when the apostle contrasts the two econo- 
mies, the law is called the ministration of condemnation, while 
the gospel is termed “the ministration of righteousness” (a: 
xoud rig dixcvoclwnc). In the Epistle to the Philippians again, 
we find Paul still counting all things but loss for this right- 
eousness of faith when he was near the close of his career (Phil. 
iii. 6~9) ; and far from having outlived this thought, it colours 
his ideas amid the prospect of approaching martyrdom. We 
a compare also the pastoral epistles (Tit. iii. 5—7). 

aving seen then the prevalence of this phrase, “ the right- 
eousness of God,” we have next to consider in what it consists, 
and we shall first obviate some misconceptions. 

1. The phrase cannot be held to refer to the divine attribute 
of righteousness. Though the divine justice, as reflected in 
the law, is in a definite sense the rule or norm upon which the 
righteousness of God is measured, yet the righteousness of 
which we speak is in Scripture uniformly introduced as de- 
scriptive of an ethical relation on man’s side and for man. 
The apparent connection between the statements (Rom. i. 17 
and 18), that “the righteousness of God is revealed in the 
gospel,” and that “the wrath of God is revealed from heaven 
upon all ungodliness of man,” lends at first sight some faint 
colour or semblance to the idea that they are the same. But 
the two statements, though placed in immediate juxtaposition 
and connected by a grounding particle (yd), belong to two dif- 
ferent economies, ond inn ly that they whe bave no part in “the 
righteousness of God” shall be visited with the revelation of 
his wrath. That mode of interpreting the phrase was in reality 
overcome at the Reformation, and is not much found now ex- 
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cept in the Popish Church. Weare told of Luther that, having 
long had a desire to understand the Epistle to the Romans, 
the expression, “the righteousness of God,” understood by him 
to mean the divine attribute, baffled and deterred him at the 
threshold, and that after long meditations, and spending days 
and nights in these thoughts, the nature of that righteousness 
which justifies us was discovered to him; upon which he felt 
himself wholly born anew, and the whole of Scripture became 
quite a different thing. There can be in it, indeed, no allusion 
to the divine attribute of justice, inasmuch as the act is one of 
grace. The former acceptation would furnish the idea of an 
incensed God, which is the purport of the law, not of a recon- 
ciling or justifying God, which is the essence of the gospel. 
Apart from this more general argument, such an acceptation 
could not adapt itself to the general phraseology of Scripture. 
Thus, in that remarkable statement to which we shall have 
occasion to return, “ He was made sin that we might be made 
the righteousness of God” (iva quis yiueda), it is self-evident 
that in no sense of the terms, and with no propriety of lan- 
guage, could it be said of the Christian that he is made the 
attribute of righteousness, (2 Cor. v. 21). The fact that it is 
commonly put in contrast to “our own righteousness” (Rom. 
x. 3); that “our own” is said to be of the law as com 

with that which is “of God” (Phil. iii. 9); and that it is further- 
more called “a gift of righteousness ” (Rom. v. 17), determines 
the significance of the term to be something widely different 
from the divine attribute on the one hand, or a work of law 
upon the other. The idea which all these passages bring out 
is that of a provision made for those who have no proper 
righteousness of their own; and the only part which the 
divine justice acts in this matter, is, that it is the rule or nor- 
mal standard. 

2. An opinion much more common, is that, by the phrase 
“righteousness of God,” is meant an inward condition of right- 
eousness, on the ground of which, whether it is already perfect 
or not, God pronounces men righteous by a judicial sentence, 
This is the interpretation given by Neander, Olshausen, and 
others, and approved by not a few believing men in various 
churches, though it does not prevail by any means to the same 
extent as formerly. Lipsius, in his treatise on the Pauline 
doctrine of Justification (1858), contends for this view, and 
endeavours to prove that the word never refers merely to an 
objective external relation, but to an inward condition of right- 
eousness as well, delineated sometimes as existing in its prin- 
siple, and sometimes in its still future perfection 10-15). 
This opinion is not simply equivalent to justification by works; 
and we must do its advocates the justice to state that, while 
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they interpret “the righteousness of God” of that inner right- 
eousness which God works, and while they represent this as 
@ condition so pleasing to God that he can on account of it 
pronounce us righteous, though we are not yet completely 
perfect, they still lay all the stress on the faith which unites 
us to the person of Christ as the source of life. This view has 
every thing in common with the doctrine of Augustine on the 
same subject. A distinction is drawn between a man’s own 
righteousness (id/a d:xasosivy), undertaken in the exercise of his 
own unaided powers, and that which is wrought by God, which 
they think is the import of “the righteousness of God,” or 
“the righteousness of faith,” because it is all received by 
faith. 

This opinion, though differing essentially from gross legalism, 
and continuing to speak of the life of faith and of justification by 
faith, is yet fundamentally different from the Pauline doctrine. 
(1) It tends to obliterate the distinction between justification 
and sanctification, whereas in the apostle’s language they are 
carefully distinguished. Thus, when there is occasion to de-* 
scribe in comprehensive outline what Christ is made to his 
people (1 Cor. i. 30), these two are kept distinct. The holiness 
(ay:aoud;) is carefully distinguished from the righteousness, 
however closely connected with it ; and they cannot be’ con- 
founded. This is conclusive, if we are to abide by the apostle’s 
usage of language, and not to efface his express distinctions. 
But not only so. (2) The objective and external relation ex- 
pressed by the term in question stands out in bold relief when 
the antithesis is drawn between Christ “made sin for us,” and 
our being made “the righteousness of God” (2 Cor. v. 21) ; 
words which imply that in the very same sense in which he 
was made sin his people are made righteousness. All attempts 
to give this antithesis a subjective sense must be set aside at 
once. Nor is the same signification obscure in another pas- 
sage (Phil. iii. 9), where the apostle, ——s the aul of 
his life’s task, declares that he counts things but loss that 
he may be found in Christ, not having “his own righteous- 
ness,” but that which is “of God.” No doubt it is alleged 
that the antithesis in this passage is between works of nature 
and works of grace, works of law and works of faith. But the 
antithesis is a different one. It is between what is subjective 
(his own) and an objective one (God’s). 

. 3. Another opinion is, that faith is of itself counted to us as the 
righteousness. There are various modifications of this opinion 
at present before the church. But none of them presu 
an objective righteousness of God which has been wuoagha out 
and then revealed in the gospel. And in almost every case it 
throws the mind back into a neo-nomian tendency. : 
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(a) To begin with that modification of it which has much in 
common with Arminianism, we find it represented by the 
younger Tittmann and Nitzsch. The former says, Scripture 
does not teach that the righteousness of Christ is imputed to 
men, but that faith is counted for righteousness. Nitzsch in 
his reply to Mohler approves of this (p. 139), and in his system 
he faith “a righteousness xara xdgw, yea, the only right- 
eousness of which man is capable ;” and he adds, “ ne is the 
Protestant doctrine. Does it then desire that the believer 
should only be accounted as justified, while in fact he is un- 
righteous or not righteous? Undoubtedly.” Though the view 
in question has some colour from the rendering, “ counted for 
righteousness,” when it should be rendered “ unto (i) right- 
eousness,” as the result, the language of Scripture, properly 
construed, lends no countenance to the view that a substitute 
is accepted for a perfect righteousness. The righteousness of 
God, as a substantive reality, is “through faith” (dd) as the 
means of reception (Rom. iii. 22). But the inquiry, moreover, 
arises, How, on such a supposition, can the sentence of the 
Judge have a sufficient ground? A method of acceptance 
without a real righteousness would neither meet the divine 
claims, nor satisfy the inquiries of an awakened conscience. 

(b) Another modification of this view is propounded by Moses 
Stuart of Andover, and by Wieseler in his recent able Com- 
mentary (1859) on the Epistle to the Galatians. Mr Stuart 
defines “the righteousness of God” as “the justification which 
God bestows, or the justification of which God is the author, or 
if any one prefers, he may call it that state of pardon and ac- 
ceptance.” The same explanation of the phrase is advanced 
by Dr John Brown in his Commentary on the Epistle to the 
Romans ; he calls it “the divine method of justification,” (see 
on Rom. i. 17). Writing without any knowledge of Stuart’s 
opinion, Wieseler says (p. 177) :— 


“The act by which God d:xas: the sinner, Pauls calls dixdswois, 
Rom. iv. 25; v. 18; and the state of possessing this dimdsmmg of 
God he calls dsxasooivy bet; which, therefore, like the d:masévodas, 
comes from faith, Rom. i. 17; iii. 21, 22; x. 3; 2 Cor. v. 21; or 
Bixasoobvn 7 ix bso, Phil, iii. 9; or dsxasoobvn simply, Rom. iv. 3, 5, 
6, 9 (with the addition of rij¢ wiorews, iv. 11, 13); iv. 22; v. 17, 
21; ix. 80; x. 4, 6,10; Gal. ii. 21; iii. 6, 21; v. 5; 1 Cor. i. 30; 
2 Cor. iii. 9; 2 Tim. iv. 8. This d:masooivn of man coming from 
God in the d:mdsworg, and in this sense bestowed by God (Rom. iii. 
24; v. 17), forms the antithesis to man’s own righteousness rest- 
ing upon the rule of the law (Rom. x. 5; Gal. iii. 12); idia dum. or 
7 iuy, Rom. x. iii; Phil. iii, 9. From the circumstance that the 
above mentioned d:xasoobvn is the immediate effect of the dixaiwaig, 
it results that they who, like the Catholics and Rationalists, will 
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not understand it of a relation to God, but of moral conduct or 
actual holiness which, it is true, d:xasoolvm means in other passages, 
are constrained to enter on a proof that dima and dmaswog in 
the passages adduced denote ‘the making righteous,’ or sanctifica- 
tion.” , 

To this explanation by the learned German we object, be- 
cause, however it receives a colour of probability from the 
phrase, “righteousness which is of faith” (4 ix «iorews, Phil. 
lili. 9), it not only attaches an erroneous meaning to the term, 
but transposes the Biblical order of doctrines. The justifica- 
tion (d:xdswog) proceeds only on a substantive righteousness 
(dixeusoobvn), not conversely. e term righteousness does not, in 
any of the above passages, as we shall afterwards prove, bear the 
idea of the state of being justified ; and if the act of justifica- 
tion is conceived of as proceeding on no underlying righteous- 
ness, we are lost in the mists of uncertainty. This is, more- 
over, abhorrent to the divine rectitude, which insists on a true 
fulfilment of the divine law, and acquits only on account of an 
actual obedience. But in this case what are we to assume as 
the material cause of justification? It is obvious that, in the 
government of a righteous God, no one can be justified by a 
mere connivance at defects, or by being accounted what he is 
not ; and it will be found as we advance that Scripture, far 
from being satisfied with a make-believe or legal fiction, de- 
mands that the believer shall be really righteous when he is 
declared so by the sentence of justification. 

(ce) We have next to advert to the Exposition eee by 
Hofmann of Erlangen, which is decidedly in the Neo-nomian 
tendency, though of a subtle nature. He holds that faith is 
accepted as this righteousness, inasmuch as faith is God- 
pleasing conduct. He wraps up this theory with the pro- 
clamation of the forgiveness of sins in a singular way, not 
unlike the theory of Osiander, with this difference, that for- 
giveness was supposed to be really procured y the sufferings 
of Christ in the doctrine of Osiander ; while Hofmann makes 
Christianity merely make known or manifest the ap ctr oa 
without any atonement. But then the believing of this offer 
of forgiveness is, as such, according to him, considered as the 
righteousness, “If we lay emphasis,” says he, “upon the fact 
that faith is only the acceptance of that which ives, then 
we mean by the righteousness of faith a state of righteousness 
for the participation of which nothing is required but faith. 
If, however, we lay it on this, that it is the conduct or behaviour 
without which we cannot please God, then a state of righteous- 
ness is meant, of which none but he participates who actually 
believes.” (See the Schriftbeweis, i. 649-651.) According to 
Hofmann, faith is the present obedience required by God. 
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When a man, therefore, renders this obedience, his conduct is 
reckoned for righteousness, and accounted or pleasing in 
God’s sight ; and he whose conduct is God-pleasing is rewarded 
with the forgiveness of sin and a share in the promised restora- 
tion. Apart from all other considerations, into which we do not 
enter, the theory supposes not a real, but a merely putative 
righteousness. If there be no admission of a real substantive 
righteousness to be apprehended or embraced, the foundation 

on which the whole justifying act proceeds is undermined. 
All these theories under this category of opinions lead to the 
notion of a mere acceptilation, or, in other words, to the reput- 
ing of one to be what he is not. A complete, prepared, and 
rfect righteousness, objectively presented, exists no longer. 
aith wants its security, and rests on no corresponding reality. 
Our inquiry must now be directed to the ascertaining of the 
precise meaning of the phrase, “the righteousness of God,” 
against those modern interpreters, who, to a large extent, do 
not scruple to declare that faith as such is taken for the right- 
eousness, without any corresponding reality underlying it. 
That this is in keeping with recent views on the atoning work 
of Christ’s is true; but is it the import of the Biblical ex- 

pression ¢ 

1. On the contrary, an analysis of Paul’s language will satisfy 
us that this righteousness is a substantive reality; not less a 
fact than sin, and not less productive of results than sin, but in 
the opposite direction. e establishment of this as the pur- 
" port of the apostle’s doctrine must now be our task. That this 
| righteousness (d:ouoclvm O00) is a substantive reality, may be 
argued from the fact that it is put as the great subject-matter 
of the gospel, and said to be “ revealed” (Rom. i. 17) ; that the 
gospel is said to be the “ ministration of righteousness” (2 Cor. 
iii. 19) ; that it is called “a gift of righteousness” (Rom. v. 17); 
and that it is said to be “unto all and upon all them that 
believe” (Rom. iii. 22). But the twofold parallel which the 
apostle draws between righteousness and sin (d:ausosivn and 
épagria) as actual counterparts (Rom. i. 18—iii. 26), and be- 
a tween the death which follows, as the result of the one, and 
iP the life (Zw), which is the equally certain result of the other 
(Rom. v. 12-18), leaves no doubt that the righteousness is a 
substantive reality. If we look at the first parallel, the apostle 
intends to place the two points, “sin” and righteousness, in 
marked antithesis in the third chapter of the Epistle to the 
Romans. It is evident that, in entering into the copious 
description of the universal ——— of sin (Rom. i. 18—iii. 
23), he not only intends to di the religious wants of man- 
kind, and to denude them of all ‘self-confidence, but also to 
exhibit these two great counterparts as equally realities—the 
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one as the world’s ruin, the other as its restoration. The one is 
a completed fact, as well as the other. The one has come into 
humanity, and has a footing within the race, as well as the 
other. ey are the only two great events in the history of 
the race, and they confront each other. Hence the apostle 
says (Rom. iii. 22,23) that “the righteousness (d:xasobvn be00) is 
unto all and upon all them that iene for (the grounding 
ye) all sinned (in Adam and in daily acts), and are come short 
of the glory of God” (dén¢ rot de0o%). Bengel correctly regards 
the verb (juagrov) as comprehending under it the sin in Para- 
dise, the sinful habits and the sinful acts flowing from them. 
Without canvassing the great variety of views propounded on 
the import of “ coming short of the glory of God” (déa rod deov), 
we think it undoubtedly intimates a certain close analogy to 
the “righteousness” which is there mentioned as its counter- 

rt. Many of the older interpreters, such as Flacius, Calovius, 

hmid, and Alting, as well as Olshausen more recently, regard 
the phrase as meaning “the glory originally icemated to man 
in having the divine image copinel upon him.” The true 
idea, we think, is an allusion to that declarative glory which 
man was made to render to his Maker, and which he should 
have rendered by a pure nature and a sinless obedience. When 
it is said, therefore, that the righteousness of God is unto all 
and upon all them that believe, BECAUSE (ydg) all have come 
short of this glory, the design is to place these two over against 
each other as antitheses or counterparts, and as equal realities 
in the human race. Man came short of that revenue of glory 
which would have resulted from a sinless obedience. In the 
righteousness of God, that revenue or tribute is restored and paid. 

The second parallel between the death which is the result of 
sin, and the life which is the equally certain consequence of 
righteousness (Rom. v. 12-18), establishes the same point. The 
prolific souree of such results in these two ways can be no 
unreal make-believe. As by one man SIN entered into the 
world, and death by sin—for we must take death in all the 
force and intensity of the term—so (dome in v. 12, and a in v. 
18, leading to éurw as the counte ) the one approved and 
accepted righteousness which has been ushered in (é dixdsaper), 
ae in the same causal connection with LIFE. This second 
member of the liel is expressed in the words, “ unto the 
justification of life,” but with the obvious meaning that, this 
righteousness having come in room of sin, there must be 
life. The thought is, that where sin is, there must be death; 
and that where righteousness is, there must be life. And we 
have adduced the parallel to prove that the righteousness 
productive of such important consequences, must be a sub- 
stantive reality. ; 
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' We may at this point consider the peculiar shade of mean- 
ing which the phrase acquires when put in connection with 
God, whose righteousness it is said to be. Why is it desig- 
nated “Gop’s righteousness,” or “the righteousness of Gop?” 
It is now generally understood by modern interpreters to be 
so called, because God is the author of it, or the provider 
of it, just in the same way as Christ is called “Gop’s Lamb,” 
or the Lamb of God. We cannot but regard it as only a briefer 
gt of what is more fully and precisely described as 
“the righteousness which is of God” (% éx sod d:xausoobvn, Phil. iii. 
9). The fact that the phrase is put in contrast to OUR OWN 
righteousness (Rom. x. 3, and Phil iii. 9), leads us to the con- 
clusion that it means the righteousness of which God is the 
author. The other interpretation given by the general body 
of the Lutheran divines after Luther, more a paraphrase than 
a translation, is that it denotes a “righteousness valid before 
God,” or availing before God, is, of course, an inference which 
cannot be excluded ; for the righteousness will be valid at his 
tribunal, if he has provided it, and is the author of it. But 
that thought is a merely secondary idea, which is involved in 
the former.* 

2. The manifestation of this righteousness as a historic fact is 
noticed by the apostle when he says, “Now the righteousness of 
God without the law is manifested” (wspavigwras), Rom. iii. 21. 
In that phrase he refers to its coming into existence, or to its 
manifestation as a historic fact in the incarnation of Christ. 
The allusion is not to the preaching of it, or to what he calls 
the revelation of it in the gospel (Rom. i. 17), but to the bring- 
ing in of this righteousness, once for all, when Christ was 





* Luther’s rendering is “ Gerechtigkeit die vor Gott gilt,” or in the Latin 
form, “‘ justitia ques valet apud Deum.” Calvin goes in the same direction, 
though he admits the force of the rendering, “ justitia que a Deo nobis 
donatur.” In more recent times, Hy weer pretty unanimously concur in 
viewing the phrase as an instance of the genitivus auctoris, and are persuaded 
that Luther’s rendering cannot be justified by the strict grammatical construc- 
tion. Fritzsche has indeed attempted, in his singularly exact philological 
way, to vindicate that rendering, but without success. When the supporters 
of Lutker’s view adduce James i. 20—‘the wrath of man worketh not the 
righteousness of God"—and argue that the phrase, d:xosooivn bso, means 
“ righteousness before God,” it is not in point. The phrase in James intimates 
that when men give vent to a passionate, hot zeal in their attempts to produce 
an effect, which belongs to God alone, they fail; for they do not effect what 
God only effects. The phrase, though with another shade and scope, is but 
an instance of the very common use of the genitivus auctoris. Though the 
opinion of Baur is of comparatively small value on a question of exegesis, as 
he interprets by preconceived ideas, yet it is curious to find that he can engraft 
his views on Latete rendering. He holds that the phrase does not mean 
“the righteousness of which God is the author,” and which he im but 
that of which God is the object, and is determined by the idea of He 
thinks that this Pantheistic idea may be called ‘ the righteousness valid before 
God,” (Baur’s Paulus, p. 524). 
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“ manifest” in the flesh (1 Tim. iii. 16). And the language used 
by the apostle shews that it is coincident with the person of 
Christ, and found in him. This is evident from the way in 
which he speaks of one of those terms which describe the one 
obedience of Christ in the manifoldness of its effects and 
benefits. When he says that the REDEMPTION is “in Christ 
Jesus” (rig dmorurgwosws ris vy XpsorG, 1.€., ris éveng Ww), the meaning 
is that it is found in his person; that he is personally the 
redemption, just as he is called “our peace” (Eph. ii. 14); and 
is furthermore described as “made of God unto us righteous- 
ness” (1 Cor. i. 30). It does not denote that we have it in a 
state of union to his person, however true that is in itself, but 
that it is actually IN him; that he is himself that manifested 
righteousness, and will continue to be so while his living person 
endures. The Judge there sees our righteousness and our 
eternal redemption, whenever he looks upon the person of 
Christ. The living Redeemer, in his crucified and risen 
humanity, is himself the manifestation of the righteousness 
of God; and it must not be lost sight of, that his living 
through death, “according to the power of an endless life” 
(Heb. vii. 16), and the restoration of life to appear in the pre- 
sence of God for us, was essentially necessary to the existence, 
validity, and perpetuity of this righteousness of God. It is 
therefore no putative, past, or transitory righteousness that 
has been manifested, but one actually in the world, and the 
only great reality in it. Thus, when the righteous Judge 
bebolds his Son, he sees in him the righteousness of God, the 
grand readjustment of man’s relation to his Maker, the 
reunion of God and man. 

It is in the same sense, as setting forth a manifestation of 
this righteousness in fact, that we find the phrase used in the 
subsequent verse, when the apostle says that the Redeemer 
came “to declare his righteousness.” The two expressions, irs 
iwdukw cig dixcuoobvns aurot (v. 25), and apig trdekw rig dixcsooivng 
(v. 26), must be taken as conveying the same idea. In the 
interpretation of these two verses, however, almost all exposi- 
tors, from the days of the Reformation downwards, have 
regarded the word “righteousness” as intimating retributive 
justice, as if that were not sufficiently expressed in the next 
clause, “that he might be just.” But such an exposition not 
only alters the force of the preposition (dd), but introduces 
much confusion into the entire passage. The apostle means to 
say, just as he does at v. 21, that, as there was a foreshadowing 
of this righteousness in the old economy, and more particularly 
in the blood-sprinkled mercy-seat, so there was a manifestation 
of it, in fact, as a historic reality, in the incarnation and 
obedience of Christ. 
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But the necessity of bringing in this righteousness is also 
connected by the apostle with its retrospective character and 
efficacy. In the Old Testament there was a remission of sins 
that are past (Rom. iii. 25); and, “on account of” that remission 
(sa, with accus.), the historical manifestation of righteousness 
was rendered necessary. Without alluding to other points on 
the relation of the economics, involved in the apostle’s words, 
we seize only this one. And the import is, that the manifes- 
tation of righteousness, or the bringing in of the righteousness 
of God, was necessary on accownt o, a) the previous remis- 
sion of sins conferred upon the Old Testament saints. The 
statement shews that the righteousness of God, by its retro- 
spective efficacy, stood in causal connection with the remission 
of sins under the former economy, as the great fact in the 
world’s history to which God had respect from the beginning. 
This is the sense that must be put upon the words. As the 
sentence of acquittal had been enjoyed by many in previous 
ages, it was necessary that such a righteousness should be 
brought in or actually manifested. 

But the apostle is also careful to notice that this righteous- 
ness was witnessed by the law and the prophets (Rom. iii. 21). 
As to the prophets, they are some of them as express wi 
reference to this righteousness as Paul is. The law of sacrifices 
had special reference to it; and, with regard to the judicial 
law, which specially coma things to come (Col. ii. 
17), it served to point out, especially when Israel stood in their 
normal condition to their theocratic king, the readjusted rela- 
tion of man to his Maker, and the tabernacle of as with 
men. 

3. The standard or measure of this righteousness of God is 
divine justice and the law. Partly to bring out the parallel 
between the violation and the fulfilment of the law, partly to un- 
fold the principle of the law to which this righteousness of God 
goes back, we find the apostle delineating both sides. Thus, 
on the footing of law, the reward is of debt (Rom. iv. 4); 
the transgressor of the law is under sin (Rom. iii. 9), is con- 
demned (Rom. viii. 1), and under the curse (Gal. iii. 10). On 
the other hand, he who has the righteousness of God, with the 
rectified relation which it brings, is the antithesis of all this, 
It must be added that righteousness is measured by the stand- 
ard of justice. The design of the manifestation of it, in fact, 
was, that he might be just (ss rd ¢as dixasv)—the word denot- 
ing the divine justice, in the proper sense of the term. There 
is first a manifestation of justice in a the satisfaction, 
and then a display of it in connection with the preparation of 
this righteousness of God, when it is added, “that he might be 
just, and the justifier.” 
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But, specially, the law is the standard ; for the law is just 
the expression of the former. The idea of righteousness in a 
creature implies a conformity to the law. Law is the sphere 
of righteousness, the element in which it moves. These two 
terms, law and righteousness, are correlatives, and suppose 
each other. pein mero e a comparison of the numerous pas- 
sages where the work of Christ is mentioned leads us to the 
conclusion that wherever the phrase, “righteousness of God,” 
occurs, it involves a subjection to the law as the rule of ethical 
rectitude, and righteousness, in all the varieties of application 
of which it is capable, always comes back to this, that it is the 
accomplishment of law. If law is the sphere of this righteous- 
ness, it is evident that no knowledge can be acquired respect- 
ing it without a clear conception of the law in its relation to 
sinners, not only in the extent of its positive claims, but in the 
extent of its curse. The law to which the Surety must needs 
subject himself was, moreover, the LAW AS VIOLATED, urgin, 
the unalterable demands which it made on man as man, an 
armed with the curse which its violation entailed. Accordingly, 
the work of Christ is described in its relation to the law. He 
was made under the law (Gal. iv. 4); the righteousness on 
which man’s acceptance is based is termed the righteousness 
of the law (Rom. viii. 4); the work of Christ is the end of the 
law for (or unto) righteousness to every one that believeth 
(Rom x. 4). This latter phrase (réAo¢ viuov) can only mean that 
fulfilment which the law demanded, and could not but demand, 
till its end or accomplishment was reached ; and that addi- 
tional word, that Christ is the end of it “unto righteousness” 
(#s), leaves no doubt that this fulfilment of the law is to be 
found in Christ alone, and is received in the reception of 
Christ. 

More particularly the obedience of Christ (called iraxin), 
(Rom. v. 19), extended over his entire life, and formed one 
obedience from first to last. If we look at the usual division 
of human duty, as traced in the threefold relation which it 
bears to God, to ourselves, and to our fellow-men, the Son of 
God learned obedience in all these respects. The element of 
obedience pervaded his life, and went through all his suffer- 
ings. The great commandment laid on him was to die; and 
here, amid temptations to recede, the extent of his obedience 
was displayed. His is no common obedience, but one that 

through superhuman temptations ; and it has a dignity 
and value, from the greatness of his person, that entitle it to be 
called infinite ; for * took humanity, that he might have a 
fit instrument or organ for bringing in the righteousness of 
God. To put it in a personal form, y- Bey Christ himself is the 
righteousness of God ; or the Son of God, obedient in life and 
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death, is the righteousness which avails with God. Scripture 
knows but of this one righteousness, and the world has never 
seen another. 

4. It remains to be added that the righteousness of God was 
IN OUR STEAD, as well as for our benefit: The vicarious cha- 
racter attaching to it is as plainly taught as the fact that it is a 
substantive reality ; and when believers in Christ come to a 
realisation of the fact that it was rendered in their room, and 
that they are one with him, they say, “we are made the right- 
eousness of God in him” (2 Cor. v. 21). The obedience of 
Christ realises the lofty ideal and goal set before the race, and, 
on this account, that he was acting for his people, and that 
they were in him, it is the greatest event in the world’s history. 
The entrance of a sinless humanity, with the law in his heart, 
and comprehending ali the seed, thus becomes the central 
point of all time, to which previous ages looked forward, and 
after ages look back. He was the living law, the personal law ; 
and this was an event with a far more important bearing than 
any other that ever occurred. It is the world’s new creation. 

at the vicarious character of the whole may appear, it is 
only necessary to recall the words, that “he died the just for 
the unjust” (1 Pet. iii. 18, dixasws imtg adixww); that by the 
OBEDIENCE OF ONE, MANY are made righteous (Rom. v. 19); 
that the intercession for us is based on the fact that he is Jesus 
Christ the righteous (1 Jo. ii. 1); that he is made unto us 
righteousness (1 Cor. i. 30); that he is designated “the Lord 
our righteousness” (Jer. xxiii. 6) ; and that we are in him “the 
righteousness of God” (2 Cor. v. 21). 

It appears no less plainly from the statement (Rom. iii. 31) 
that we establish the law through faith. This is not explained 
by saying that the law there denotes the Old Testament as now 
ectablished (so Ernesti, Fritzsche, De Wette, Stuart), nor by 
saying that faith establishes the law, as it gives rise to new 
obedience (so Philippi, Willet, Gerlach); but by the view that 
the faith which apprehends the righteousness of God establishes 
the law in the case of all who believe. They have fulfilled it 
in a Representative with whom they are one. Faith, or, in 
other words, according to the metonymy which the apostle is 
fond of using, Christ, received by faith, establishes the law. 

It is commonly urged, as an objection to this mode of inter- 
preting the allusions to the righteousness of faith, that the 
apostle nowhere uses the common theological nomenclature, 
“the righteousness of Christ ;” and we admit that this is a 
correct observation. But it — the opposite conclusion 
from that adopted by such as in question its vicarious 


character. It makes the vicarious character of the righteous- 
ness more evident. Christ HIMSELF is our righteousness. The 
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incarnate Son, dying and rising, is, in such a sense, the new hu- 
manity to all who receive him, and the realised ideal of what man 
was made to be, that he himself is made to us righteousness, and 
we are the righteousness of God. It is true, we do not find the 
phrase, “the righteousness of Christ;” but, more remarkable, 
we find the phrase that we are all that Christ is; that he is 
“ our righteousness,” and we “the righteousness of God in him.” 

The relation of faith to this righteousness (Rom. iii. 21), as 
the receptive o: by which we lay hold of it, and the position 
of the word as the medium of revealing it (Rom. i. 17), would 
next fall to be considered. But we pursue the subject no 
further at present. 
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THE LATE PRINCIPAL CUNNINGHAM. 


Nor the Free Church only, but the whole Protestant community in 
this and other lan«s, will receive with heartfelt sorrow the announce- 
ment of the death of Dr Cunningham, the Principal of the New Col- 
lege at Edinburgh, and for some years editor of the British and 
Foreign Evangelical Review. 

This mournful event occurred at his own house in Salisbury Road, 
Newington, on the 14th day of December 1861, soon after he had 
entered on his fifty-seventh year, and while he was yet apparently 
in the fresh vigour of robust manhood, and in the full maturity of 
his intellectual powers. 

Writing under the first impression of this unexpected and over- 
whelming bereavement, we cannot attempt anything like a history 
of his life, or even a critical estimate of his character and labours 
as a Christian divine. We cannot doubt that, when his “ Lectures 
on Historical Theology” shall have been given to the world by two 
of his colleagues, to whose custody they were specially consigned 
by himself a few hours before his death, full justice will be done to his 
memory, as one of the ablest and most learned of modern theologians, 
and that his name will be permanently embalmed in the history of the 
Church in connection with that of Carvim, of whose peculiar views, 
in regard alike to Christian doctrine and ecclesiastical polity, he 
was a most strenuous, consistent, and judicious advocate. In the 
mean time we can only give utterance to our heartfelt admiration of 
his great talents, of his profound learning, and of his truly noble 
character, while we express our deep sense of the irreparable loss 
which the New College, the Free Church, and the Christian com- 
munity at large have sustained by his death. We dare not trust 
ourselves to give expression to the feelings of those who were pri- 
vileged to enjoy his personal friendship when they think of the un- 
speakable bereavement with which they have been visited. The 
event was so sudden, and is yet so recent, that those who were most 
warmly attached to him are scarcely in a condition to realise the 
fact in all its bearings, or to estimate aright its magnitude and im- 
portance. But some attributes of his character were “ known and 
read of all men ;” and by means of these he was endeared to many 
who had no access to confidential intercourse with him, but who 
had the opportunity of observing how nobly and how consistently 
he defended Christian truth, from whatever quarter it might be 
assailed, and with what cogent arguments he vindicated its sacred 
claims, in opposition alike to the assaults of avowed enemies and 
the injudicious concessions of professed friends. 
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The solid substratum of his intellectual character was a large 
measure of sound common sense and great practical sagacity, such 
as could only be acquired by one endowed with a clear, logical, and 
discriminating mind, and habituated to the strenuous exercise of all 
his faculties on every subject which engaged his attention. He 
had a peculiar facility in discerning, as if by intuitive insight, but 
really by the combined action of his knowing and logical powers, 
the one point on which any controversy turned, in stripping it of 
all irrelevant or inconclusive reasonings, and in explaining the pre- 
cise “ status questionis,” so as to simplify the problem, and lay bare 
the hinge on which its solution depended. Hence his unrivalled 
eminence both as a chamber counsel in cases of difficulty, and as a 
public debater in controversial discussion. In any perplexity which 
might be felt in regard to the right view of any subject, whether 
doctrinal or practical, men resorted to him in private for his opinion 
and advice, in the assurance that they were consulting one who 
would give no hasty or one-sided deliverance, but would take a 
comprehensive view of the whole question in all its aspects and 
relations, and bring to bear upon it the energies of a most vigorous 
intellect, and also the rich stores of information which were trea- 
sured up in his singularly ready and retentive memory. And in 
any matter of public debate the Church looked to him as a tower 
of strength, and waited patiently for the expression of his judgment 
in regard to it, in the confident assurance that he would lay down 
such broad general principles, couched in precise and well defined 
propositions, as would not only afford a solid ground for a judicial 
decision, but furnish them also with a clear and intelligible reason 
by which it might be triumphantly vindicated against all opponents. 
We have listened to many eloquent speakers, who made a powerful 
impression on their audience by their logical acuteness or their rhe- 
torical appeals, but we have never listened to one who succeeded so 
thoroughly in satisfying the minds of his hearers, and sending them 
away in the conscious possession of distinct and definite principles, 
which they could themselves apply to the question at issue, or to 
any cognate question which might afterwards arise. His eminence, 
both as a private counsellor and as a public controversialist, arose 
from the same mental habit—the habit of looking at a question in all 
its aspects, of taking a comprehensive view of the arguments on both 
sides, of fixing the precise point which should be proved or dis- 
proved, of eliminating everything that was irrelevant to the main 
issue, and bringing the whole stores of his richly furnished mind 
to the determination of the one cardinal truth on which the whole 
controversy depended. In doing so he’ left an indelible impres- 
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sion on the minds both of his friends and his opponents—an im- 
pression that he was thoroughly informed on the whole matter in 
debate, that he took a comprehensive view of it in all its aspects 
and relations, that he disguised no difficulty, and overlooked no ob- 
jection that had any material bearing on the case, that he was no 
special pleader, or zealous partisan, but an enlightened and im- 
partial, although a decided and unhesitating, judge; and that he 
made a fair, candid, and honourable use of all the facts and argu- 
ments that might be adduced on either side. 

As a minister of religion, and a professor of theology, he was 
eminently characterised by reverence for the word of God,—by a 
careful and conscientious endeavour to ascertain, in every instance, 
what is the mind of the Spirit—and by a fearless and faithful 
avowal of his convictions, when they were deliberately formed on 
what he believed to be the sure warrant of Scripture. No one could 
he less dogmatic than he was in affirming anything that depended 
on mere human authority in matters of faith; but no one could be 
more dogmatic in asserting whatever he believed to rest on the in- 
fallible authority of God. He loved the Bible, and studied it as 
“a little child,” saying with Samuel, “ Speak, Lord, for thy servant 
heareth.” Thoroughly convinced of its divine origin and inspira- 
tion, he felt that he was as much bound to believe what God says, 
as to do what God commands; and “ thus saith the Lord” was to 
him a sufficient reason for receiving every doctrine contained in it, 
however mysterious in its own nature, or however opposed to the 
reason of the “ natural man” who “ cannot receive the things of the 
Spirit of God, because they are foolishness to him.” He had no diffi- 
culty, therefore, in admitting and affirming the peculiar doctrines of 
Calvinism, obnoxious as they are tomany cultivated minds, simply be- 
cause he believed that the Bible is the word of God, and was assured 
that these doctrines can be proved by the sure warrant of Scripture. 
And hence, both in the pulpit and in the chair, he taught these 
doctrines without modification or reserve, but in connection always 
with those other truths which, along with them, make up the 
whole revealed ‘‘ counsel of God,”—and no one could be more 
peremptory in rejecting, or more vehement in denouncing, the 
opinions of those who, going beyond Calvin, and pushing his prin- 
ciples to an unwarrantable extreme, applied the doctrine of pre- 
destination to disprove either the responsible agency of man, or the 
freeness and universality of the gospel, as a message addressed to 
sinners, and to all sinners without exception, or the use and efficacy 
of means, as included, not less than the end, in the purpose of the 


divine mind. His preaching, therefore, while it was doctrinal, was 
VOL. XI.—NO. XXXIX. re) 
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also eminently practical ; and his prelections had the same general 
character, inasmuch as while they laid a solid scriptural foundation 
for dogmatic belief, they were invariably brought to bear upon the 
conscience, and directed to the object of impressing men’s minds 
with a sense of their relation to God, and of their solemn responsi- 
bilities as subjects of His moral government. 

But the chief charm of his noble character lay in his profound 
religious convictions, and his habitual personal piety. As a Chris- 
tian man, instructed by the Word and quickened by the Spirit of 
God, he had undergone that change without which no one, however 
able and accomplished, “can enter into the kingdom of heaven.” 
He was a “ living epistle of Christ, known and read of all men,” but 
an epistle “ written not with ink, but with the Spirit of the living 
God; not in tables of stone, but in the fleshly tables of the heart.” 
He had his infirmities, as every Christian man has,—and no one 
could be more ready to acknowledge them, or to humble himself be- 
fore God on account of them : he “ had a law in his members warring 
against the law of his mind,” but he “ delighted in the law of the 
Lord after the inward man ;” and whosoever bearing the Christian 
name, if any such there be, is conscious of no conflict in his soul be- 
tween sin and grace, may cast, if he please, the first stone at him. 
But a life such as his—a life devoted to the study and exposition of 
God’s word, consecrated to the service of Christ in the ministry of 
the Gospel, and pervaded, from first to last, by a simple, unaffected, 
unostentatious piety, is the best proof which his warmest friends 
could desire that he was indeed a child of God, and that he is now 
an heir of heaven. 

And as he lived, so he died in the faith and hope of the gospel. 
On the eve of his dissolution, he expressed a wish to see two of his 
colleagues with whom he had been connected in the bonds of con- 
fidential friendship for more than thirty years. On being introduced 
to his bedroom, he signified that he wished to see them alone, and 
after shaking hands cordially with both, he said, “I was told to-day 
about four o’clock, that, in the opinion of my medical advisers, I 
had nearly finished my course, and that, my constitution having 
been so enfeebled, they had little hope of its being able to throw off 
the disease under which 1 labour. I could have wished that a longer 
time had been given me for preparation before the great final 
change; and that I might have had leisure to re-examine the 
whole foundations of my faith and hope; for I feel that the only 
question now for me, is that of my personal relation to God.” On 
its being suggested that, in his case, the foundation had been settled 
and ascertained long ago, he answered—“ Yes ; I was enabled at an 
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early period of life to give myself to Christ, and to dedicate my 
life to his service; and, notwithstanding many infirmities, and 
many evil tendencies, I have still adhered to Him.” He then ex- 
pressed the great comfort which he had enjoyed in the constant 
friendship and cordial co-operation of those who stood beside him, 
acknowledging that they had borne with his infirmities, and had 
acted towards him as true and faithful friends to whom he was in- 
debted for many acts of kindness, for which he was deeply grateful. 

He said, however, that he had a special object in sending for them 
at this time. He had been much occupied during the day, and was 
somewhat fatigued. He had been engaged in getting his Will ex- 
tended and signed; but that deed dealt only with his pecuniary 
affairs, and did not contain any special instructions to his trustees 
respecting his papers and manuscripts. He wished, therefore, to 
commit to the care of his two colleagues the entire charge of his 
papers connected with the College, to be deposited in the Library 
there, with power to them to dispose of them as they may think right, 
and to make such use of them as might seem best for the good of 
the Church, and the interests of his family. On its being asked, 
whether, in speaking of his papers connected with the College, he 
meant to include his MS. Lectures, he said, “1 omitted to men- 
tion my Lectures specially in my statement, but I meant them to 
be included in the papers to which I referred.” On this matter be- 
ing settled, he added,—“‘ And my family—you will both remember 
my family.” On being asked if he had any message to the students 
of the New College, in whom he took a paternal interest, he lay 
back for some seconds on his pillow in earnest thought, and then 
said, “I have no particular word for them except this,—Let them 
give themselves first to Christ, and then dedicate their whole life to 
his service ; seeking to be able and faithful ministers of the New 
Testament, ‘ not of the letter but of the spirit.’” He then bade his 
colleagues affectionately farewell; and as he grasped their hands 
with a cordial and prolonged pressure, repeated these lines :— 


“ A few short years of evil past, 
We reach that happy shore, 
Where death-divided friends at last 
Shall meet to part no more.” 


His last words to them, twice repeated, were, “‘ We shall meet at 
the right hand ;”—and in little more than four hours he “ fell asleep 
in Jesus.” “Blessed are the dead which die in the Lord; they. 
rest from their labours, and their works do follow them,” May we 
be followers of those who, through faith and patience, inkerit the 
promises ! 
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XII.—FOREIGN THEOLOGICAL REVIEWS. 


Neue Evangelische Kirchenzeitung. 

One of the most interesting papers in this periodical, is the account of the 
Ecclesiastico-Theological State of Holland, which has been declared by one 
of the most distinguished ecclesiastical authorities in Holland to have been 
correctly drawn. Holland, says the writer, in regard to its religion and 
theological development, in many respects obeyed the German influences. 
The powerful impulse which Schleiermacher gave to the new German theo- 
logy, all the evils of which are far counterbalanced by its blessings, and 
which even the various opponents of this prince of learning could not de- 
stroy, has taken root also in Holland, but much later, and under conditions 
quite different from those which Schleiermacher met with in Germany. 

The religio-ecclesiastical parties in Holland are principally these four :— 
1, The strictly orthodox ; 2, The mildly orthodox ; 3, The temperately libera 
(to which party belongs the Gréningen school); and 4, The liberal, properly 
so called, out of which has recently sprung, as the extreme left, an empirical 
materialistic school. The first two of these parties regard each other ami- 
cably. Orthodox! and Liberal! These are the two battle-cries shouted 
with great bitterness by the extreme right, or the extreme left, against each 
other. 

1. The strictly orthodox party. The chief seat of this party is at the Hague. 
Groen Van Prinsterer is the ablest of their distinguished leaders. He re- 
peatedly filled the situation of minister and of deputy of the Diet, which 
latter situation he resigned because the Diet determined that no instruction 
in the Christian religion was to be communicated in the common schools 
which were without any confession. Such instruction, it was asserted, was 
the business only of the Church. This decision, he contended with all his 
might, was in effect the conversion of a “Christian state” into an “ atheis- 
tical’ one, according to his conviction. He is also an eminent historian. 
Other celebrated leaders of this party are Dr Capadose, Makai, Clout Van 
Souterwoude, &c. 

2. The mildly orthodox party. At its head stands an association of clergy- 
men calling themselves ‘“ Earnestness and peace.’ An ecclestiastical 
gazette was published under the same name, edited by Pastor Chantepie 
de la Saussaye of Leyden, one of the most outstanding members of this 
party. It has been lately discontinued. The leaders of this party, so far, 
stand mediately or immediately under the influence of the new German 
theology. I mention among its present or former most distinguished mem- 
bers, Beets, minister at Hemstede, near Haarlem, president of the “Ernst 
und Friede,” one of the most esteemed of the new religious poets and authors 
of Holland ; Helldring, the Wichern of Holland, the founder and advocate 
of the famed Magdalen Asylum at Steenbeck, the middle-point of all the 
Dutch efforts to promote home missions, and the zealous advocate of foreign 
missions ; Hasenbroek. perhaps the first preacher in Amsterdam; Van 
Rhyn, in Nieuwe Loosdrecht, by Utrecht ; Osterzee, in Rotterdam, one of 
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the associates engaged in the great Bibelwerk of Professor Lange of Bonn ; 
Doedes, formerly a minister in Rotterdam, recently appointed to the Profes- 
sorship of Theology in Utrecht, who is at war with the latest pantheistico- 
materialistic unbelievers ; Secretan and Trotte in the Hague, the latter 4 
zealous disciple of Vinet. After finishing his studies at Berlin under the 
guidance of Neander, he became a reformed preacher at Stockholm, and by 
his communication regarding the state of the Church of Holland in the Revue 
Chrétienne, he drew upon him a sharp assault from the orthodox party. 
Between the first and the second of the parties, Da Costa of Amsterdam, 
who has but lately departed to his home, held to the last a happy mediating 
place. 

3. The Groningen School.—It had its first origin in the noble, personal 
energy of one Professor Van Heusde. Filled with the highest enthusiasm for 
Plato, he attracted to him many studious youths, principally those who 
were most highly distinguished, and inspired them with a similar love for 
that spirit who became even to a Neander the guide to Christ. By the 
theologians among his scholars, a bridge was easily constructed from Plato 
to Schleiermacher ; and so there arose a Platonico-Schleiermacher tendency, 
whose principal representative at present is Hofstede de Groot, professor of 
theology at Groningen, who is esteemed and held in honour by all parties. 
Hence it has received the name of the Gréningen School. Belonging to 
this school there are many different shades of opinion, both on the right 
and left, but the following may be taken as its principal characteristics :— 

As far as regards their doctrines, they deny the essential divinity of 
Christ and the personality of the Holy Ghost. In Christology they are 
Arians, seeing in Christ the image and the ideal of all that is good, and 
true, and beautiful—the divine teacher of the human race, In Anthro- 
pology, they are semi-Pelagian. In Soterology, they are anti-Anselmian— 
the death of Christ not being received as an offering of atonement, but as 
the highest manifestation, and the strongest pledge, of the love of God. 
They have a particular repugnance to all creeds, . As to the Christian life, 
they regard a practical love as everything, and are ceaseless in their acti- 
vity in all the branches of foreign and home mission effort. Hofstede de 
Groot was related to Gutzlaff, and is a personal friend of Wichern. A 
Pantheistic element predominates among them. 

The Gréningen school is popular chiefly among the educated classes, who 
yet stand far aloof from the positive faith of Christianity, for the mild, 
loving spirit of which, however, they often shew a deep respect. 

4. The Liberals, properly so called.—I am, perhaps, not far from the 
truth when, in few words, I thus describe the members of this school :—They 
think rationalistically ; they speak biblically; they live worldly. Its ad- 
herents are said to be very numerous. The majority of the clergy belong 
to it, their education at the Dutch universities giving such a direction tc 
their minds. 

Of the three universities—of Utrecht, Leyden, and Gréningen—the last 
is that which gives the name to the party. Utrecht is the more orthodox, 
Leyden the more liberal. The orthodoxy of Utrecht, however, is more the 
orthodoxy of the understanding than of the heart—perhaps more related to 
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the ancient Dutch supernaturalism, not yet animated, inspired, and made 
living by the union of faith and knowledge. 

After this brief survey of the state of the Evangelical Church of Holland, 
we now turn our attention to certain recent events. 

A general assault has been made against the Groningen school, as they 
have fully exhibited their views in a work entitled, ‘The Encyclopedia of 
Theological Science.” That assault originated with the strictly orthodox 
party, under the leadership of Groen van Prinsterer. They presented a 
paper to the Synod, demanding that the Groningen theology should be 
officially condemned, on the ground of its openly conflicting with the 
confession of the Reformed National Church on all chief points. Since 
their demand was not complied with, they turned to the Christian people, 
and requested them to take part in a petition requiring the dismissal of the 
Groningen professors. That assault has only raised them into respect 
again. 

A peculiar phenomenon, scarcely occupying a place among the parties 
sketched above, is Scholten, professor of theology at Leyden. The son of 
a Rationalist minister, he has made the attempt to unite together the 
coldest rationalism with the completest orthodoxy, by making the clothing 
of the one hang over and cover the other. His starting-point is like that 
of Schleiermacher, and his pupil Alexander Schweizer—the idea of the abso- 
lute sovereignty of God, or the absolute dependence of men. From this he 
infers the unconditional predestination of God; but differing from the pre- 
destination of the church doctrine in this, that it regards the whole deve- 
lopment of the history of the world aud of man in a more or less Pantheistic 
way. While in this last point Scholten agrees with Schleiermacher, yet here 
he becomes completely separated from him, in this respect, that he does not 
regard, as Schleiermacher did, feeling (das Gefiihl) but natural common 
sense, intelligence as the seat, spring, and rule of all religious ‘truth. 
Jesus is to him nothing more than the rational teacher of that sovereignty 
of God. As to scientific depth, strength, and penetration, he stands far 
below Schleiermacher. 

The Rationalism and Pantheism, which Scholten covered with a veil, 
have been meantime brought out by Opzoomer, the professor of philosophy 
at Utrecht. At an earlier period of his career an adherent of the negative 
idealism of the German Hegelian School of the left, which resolves the 
sacred history even of the New Testament into pure myths, he has recently 
thrown himself into the arms of the crude, empirical Realism which recog- 
nises no other realities than those of nature and its unchangeable laws; no 
other truth than that which can be proved by the test of the senses. Al- 
ready these errors, which so mark the spirit of the age, have diffused them- 
selves not only from the professor's chair, but one may hear them openly 
proclaimed even from the pulpit. For example, Pastor Pierson of Rotter- 
dam, one of the most distinguished of Opzoomer’s pupils, expresses himself 
against the resurrection of Jesus—acknowledging that the apostle Paul 
bases his whole proclamation of the gospel on this fact. He says—‘ We 
have never seen the grave give up its dead; while, in every age, we have 
seen spiritually-minded Christians even commit error? Which is the more 
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natural, that Jesus rose from the dead, or that Paul was mistaken?” He 
seeks, by the back-door of a practical need, to bring in again the living God, 
who had been cast out by the front door of reason. 

Thus the death-waters (Todeswasser) of infidelity in Rationalism, Panthe- 
ism, and Materialism trickle and eat their way through that protecting 
dyke which the hand of God has erected around the family of the Charch 
and the State, in Holland no less than in Germany. And, alas! we cannot 
shut our eyes to the sad fact, that in the one country, as well as in the 
other, believers bite and devour one another, while the enemy is at their 
very doors. 

But as to the final issue of the strife, we stand not in doubt. We look 
above all this stir and commotion on earth, to the hills whence cometh 
our aid, E. 


Theologische Studien und Kritiken. 


The third number of the Studien und Kritiken for the current year 
opens with a preface by Ullmann in reference to his recent resignation of his 
ecclesiastical office. But it is impossible to gather anycertain knowledge with 
regard to the nature of those disputes which have brought about the change 
in his ecclesiastical position, What will interest the readers of the Studien 
und Kritiken most in this prefatory statement of Ullmann, is the announce- 
ment, that he is now left at greater freedom to devote his time to the perio- 
dical, both as editor and as contributor; and he expects to be able to give 
some notice of his friend Umbreit, who was so long united with him in his 
editorship. 

More than the half of this number is occupied with three dissertations, 
the first of which is entitled “Propylewa to a theology of classical an- 
tiquity,” from the pen of Dr Friederich Libker, director of the gymnasium 
at Parchim, who has already shewn his qualifications for treating this sub- 
ject, by a work on “ The Theology and Ethic of Sophocles.” The importance 
to theology of classical antiquity, has perhaps never been adequately esti- 
mated in our own country, Yet it is evident that an accurate conception 
must be formed of that which differentiates Christianity from all other re- 
ligions, and especially from those amid which it sprang up, and which it 
required first of all to overcome. As “ Propylewa” to such a study, the 
article before us is worthy of a careful perusal. The article analyses the 
heathen religious consciousness in all its various phenomena, and contrasts 
these with the corresponding phenomena of the Christian consciousness, 

The second dissertation is by Dr F. Piper of Berlin, on “ Lost and Dis- 
covered Monuments and MSS.,” who has devoted more time than perhaps 
any man living to the study of Christian antiquity, the results of which 
he has already published in some works which were noticed last year in the 
Studien und Kritiken ; and the article before us, containing the fruits of 
several years’ travels of inquiry throughout the continent and in our own 
island, is of permanent value. He proceeds to notice, first of all, some of those 
antiquities which have disappeared. The principal loss has been sustained 
by the collection in the Basilica at Monza. A large number of antiquities 
were carried away from it to Paris in 1797, and although professedly al} 
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were given back in 1815, yet some have never returned. The same collec- 
tion at Monza suffered an important loss so lately as in April 1859, by the 
Austrians carrying off an iron crown. The first class of archzwological objects 
noticed is the precious stones, and among these, first of all, the celebrated 
Sapphire of the Emperor Constantius ; an intaglio, which bears the figure 
of a boar hunt. The smaragd with the image of Christ, which was sent 
from the collection in Constantinople by the Sultan to Pope Innocent VILL, 
for the ransom of his brother, and two or three similar antiquities, are also 
described in detail. We are presented with a long notice of two illustrated 
Greek MSS., as specimens of two tendencies, the imitative and the creative, in 
medizeval Greek art. The first of these is the Vatican MS. of the Octateuch, 
the second the MS. of the Psalter in the British Museum. But perhaps the 
most important section of this whole article is that which is devoted to the 
history and the description of Abgarus's portrait of Christ. This valuable 
antiquity is now in the possession of Prince Albert, by whom it was allowed 
to appear at the Manchester Exhibition of art, where Piper informs us he 
had an opportunity of studying it, as well as several other objects, anew. 
Professor Piper then closes his article with a narrative of the strange fate 
of some MSS, with the text alone. 

The last of the three dissertations in this number discusses “ the captivity 
and conversion of Manasseh.” It is a contribution from a Berlin “candi- 
dat,” E. Gerlach, in reply to a paper to the effect that the account was a 
fabrication. The reply of Herr Gerlach goes very thoroughly into his op- 
ponent’s arguments, and draws attention to facts and modes of interpretation, 
by which the account of Manasseh’s captivity and conversion is verified. 
Besides these we have a contribution by Ullmann on Frederick the Pious, 
the third of that name among the electors of the Palatinate. The sketch 
of the pious elector reminds one of the historian of the Reformers before the 
Reformation, and induces us to hope that he may yet find leisure to accom- 
plish the purpose, which he here intimates he has had in view, of writing a 
large work as a memorial of a “man in whom the Christian and the prince 
were united in so remarkable a manner.” In the article before us, the life 
and character of the elector are pourtrayed chiefly with a view to exhibit 
the grounds on which the old hymn in question is attributed to him. The 
only other paper in this part of our periodical, consists of some contributions 
to the exposition of the Epistle to the Hebrews, communicated from the re- 
mains of Dr Schneckenburger, by licentiate E. Riehm. 

We come to two reviews, of which the first is written bya theologian 
now in some measure known among ourselves, Professor Hagenbach 
of Basle. In the autumn of last year, two German universities cele- 
brated their jubilee, the university of Berlin on reaching its fiftieth, the 
university of Basle on reaching the four hundredth year of its existence. In 
connection with the jubilee of the latter, two works have appeared which 
are noticed in the Review before us. The first of these works is a history 
of the university from its foundation in 1460, till the Reformation in 1529, 
written for the occasion by Professor Vischer, at the request of the acade- 
mical government. The second work is on the theological school of Basle 
from the foundaticn of the university to De Wette’s death in 1849, and was 
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written for the same occasion by the reviewer himself, at the request of the 
theological faculty. 

The second review, written by Professor Weiss, introduces to us a new 
book of 400 pages, on the old and difficult problem concerning the histori- 
cal occasions of the pastoral epistles, The first Epistle to Timothy, Dr Otto 
considers as not, properly speaking, a letter, but a charge containing in- 
structions for Timothy's guidance, which Paul put into his hands on sending 
him into Macedonia, (Acts xix. 22), The grounds for this conclusion are 
mainly drawn from an exegesis of 1 Tim. i. 3. Dr Otto is met by the diffi- 
culty, that we have no accounts of erroneous doctrines having arisen in the 
Macedonian Church. This objection, however, is removed by an attempted 
proof, which is led at great length, that the erroneous teachers, to whom 
this charge referred, were not in Macedonia, but in Corinth, through which 
Timothy was to pass on his way to the northern province. 

The fourth number commences with a continuation of Dr Liibker's 
article on the Theology of Classical Antiquity. In this paper the author 
seeks to exhibit the religious conceptions of the ancient Greeks and Romans 
as developed in their philosophy, his first article having been devoted to 
the consideration of their religion as presented in their poetical and his- 
torical literature. In leaving, however, the one department, and entering 
the other, he is brought, as he himself feels, into more difficult ground, no 
longer treading in the more palpable region of popular belief. The dis- 
cussion on Socrates brings into prominence very finely the intensely prac- 
tical character in which philosophy came from him as an outflowing of his 
own deep moral being. The part devoted to Plato is occupied chiefly with 
a discussion of his conceptions of God and of immortality. What will 
attract most interest in this discussion is the inquiry, which is entered 
upon in connection with modern controversies, whether the idea of person- 
ality is to be found in the Platonic conceptions of God and of the immor- 
tality of man, Dr Liibker’s paper cannot be regarded but as very valu- 
ably suggestive to all who are interested in studying the fruits of pre- 
Christian speculation on religion. 

The second dissertation is also a continuation of a previous one, which 
appeared in the first number of the Studien und Kritiken for this year, 
from the pen of Dr Weiss, professor in Kénigsberg, and discusses the 
history of the origin of the three synoptical gospels. As the author’s 
former paper on this subject was devoted to the first of these gospels, the 
one before us treats of the other two. The largest portion, however, of the 
paper is occupied with the gospel according to Mark. It maintains the 
Aramaic composition by Matthew to have been the original apostolical gospel. 
Dr Weiss considers Mark’s as the earliest recension of this original gospel. 
This theory of Weiss, refusing, as it does, to ascribe to Matthew the entire 
authorship of the first gospel, will, of course, meet with comparatively 
little favour. 

The last of the dissertations in this number is devoted to the elucidation 
of the prophetic passage on Immanuel, in Isaiah vii, 14, sqq., establishing 
the strictly Messianic character of the prophecy which it treats of. 

Passing from the dissertations, we find, among the “ Thoughts and 
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Observations,’ an article by Eduard Graf, Superintendent at Schalkan, 
Meiningen, occasioned by an article of Buttmann’s, which appeared in the 
Studien und Kritiken last year. Buttmann’s article endeavoured to prove 
that the words of our Lord, “ Father, forgive them,” &c. (Luke xxiii. 24), 
were an interpolation ; and the article before us is an attempt to refute the 
arguments of Buttmann in defence of that opinion. It is well known 
that a considerable number of MSS., headed by the very important Codex 
Vaticanus (B), are without these words of Christ, and that, consequently, 
the external authority is somewhat indecisive as to their genuineness, 
Herr Graf’s article is occupied chiefly with bringing out the internal grounds 
for believing the words to be genuine. This article is followed by another 
exegetical discussion, by Professor Zyro of Bern, on James iv. 5,6. The 
professor had written on this “crux interpretum,” as he calls it, in the 
Stud. u. Krit., 80 long ago as in the year 1840. Since then there have been 
two articles on the passage, in the same periodical, by Herrn Grimm and 
Rauch, in the years 1854 and 1858 respectively. These more recent dis- 
cussions, as well as that of Wiesinger in his commentary, formed the sub- 
ject of a contribution by Dr Stein to the Theol. Litt. Blatt for May 1858, 
which has called from Professor Zyro a defence of the interpretation which 
he suggested twenty-one years ago. Verse 6th is explained as shewing 
that they fell into contradiction, not only with themselves, but with the 
God who gives grace to the humble, but resists the proud. 

Following this there are three reviews, of which the first is from the pen 
of Ullmann. It notices a work recently published in Basle, being a course 
of lectures delivered there by some of the professors and clergymen in 
defence.of the Christian faith. It has been a common practice in Basle to 
institute popular courses of lectures on theological subjects—the well-known 
lectures of Professor Hagenbach on various periods of Church History 
having been delivered originally, not in the university, but to popular 
audiences in the city. The lectures reviewed by Ullmann may be interest- 
ing in this country, as shewing the tendencies of unchristian speculation in 
Germany, and the manner in which they are met by German Christians. 
The second review is devoted to Lachmann’s New Testament, now brought 
to a completion, by Philip Buttmann. Of the great principles which Lach- 
mann introduced into the science, a sketch will be found in the article 
before us, the ability of which is sufficiently guaranteed by the fact that it 
is the work of Wieseler. J.C. M. 





Theologische Zeitschrift. 

This valuable journal, the organ of the orthodox Lutheran theology, is 
still kept up with spirit under the editorship of Dr Dieckhoff and Kliefoth 

Among the papers which appeared in the early part of 1861, we were 
specially interested in an elaborate notice of the revival movement in 
America and Ireland. Even when we see reason to dissent from the judg- 
ment presented, it is never uninstructive to read strictures upon our reli- 
gious questions which proceed from the friendly pen of some divine who 
has been nurtured under foreign skies, and in the bosom of a foreign com- 
munion. The present paper begins with a remarkably careful and candid 
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statement of the leading facts and characteristic features of the revival. 
On a review of these, the author summarily dismisses the allegation that 
the whole was an affair of excited addresses and weak nerves; and em- 
phatically recognises in the movement the agency of the Spirit of God, 
The addresses delivered, the prayers offered—the whole movement, indeed 
—have proceeded on a peculiar theory of conversion; whereas, in the 
writer’s view, a certain divine life ought to be presupposed in the case of 
all baptized persons, as the result of sacramental grace ; and the endeavour 
ought to be to awaken such persons to the consciousness of their privilege, 
and to persuade them to stir up the gift of God within their hearts. After 
having been accustomed to associate the inculcation of sacramental grace 
with the semi-Pelagianism of the Church of Rome, one is struck with 
astonishment at meeting with it in association with sound views on the 
subject of justification by faith. It is needless to say that we have no 
sympathy for the figment of baptismal regeneration, wherever it may be 
found ; and we hold ourselves obliged to address sinners as strangers to the 
grace of God, unregenerate persons, who, “except they be converted,” shall 
in no case enter into the kingdom of God. Still, it is worthy of inquiry 
whether some who have taken a prominent part in the revival movement 
have not been betrayed by their zeal into an extreme way of presenting 
the subject of conversion. It has been sometimes forgotten that God has 
made provision for regenerating infants as well as grown men, and that 
this may be hoped for in answer to the prayers of parents and friends. 
The Reformed Church, in rejecting the figment of baptismal regeneration, 
never meant to reject the hope of the regeneration of the infant children of 
God’s people. Now, of course, where a soul has been regenerated in in- 
fancy, there can never afterwards be a conversion in the proper sense of the 
word. It would be easy to shew that the great preachers of the seventeenth 
century, in addressing their calls to the unconverted, were careful to guard 
themselves on this point. 

The July-August number of the Zeitschrift contains a learned paper by 
Dr Kriger on the Counc Music of Germany, with notices of the principal 
changes which have taken place in the manner of conducting the Service of 
Song from the times of Ambrose and Gregory to our own. It is mentioned 
as the peculiar glory of the Protestant service, that it alone has been faith- 
ful to the ancient custom of congregational singing—the Romish Church, 
since Gregory, having restricted singing to the choir. 

Besides such elaborate papers as those we have named, this Journal 
presents the reader with notices of the contemporary history of the Lutheran 
community in Germany. We are thankful to observe that it shews a front 
of resolute opposition to the Rome-ward movement which has agitated 
many parts of Lutheran Germany since 1848. It would appear that a 
paper—the Volksblatt fiir Stadt und Land—has been for some years 
advocating union with Rome. The party which it represents have been 
described as the “ Tractarians” of Germany. But the resemblance which 
suggested the designation is a resemblance with some notable differences. 
On the one hand, the Volksblatt, retaining, or anxious to retain, the car- 
dinal doctrine of justification by faith, is far more evangelical than the 
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Tractarians ; on the other hand, German antipathy to the Italian nation 
and its aspirations, has infused into it a heartiness of political sympathy 
for the Pope and Papacy which no English party could share. Another 
movement in the Lutheran community, which constantly reappears, is the 
extreme Confessionalism, which is more and more refusing the right hand 


of friendship to the Reformed Church and the Union, which we cannot but 
deplore. 










Le Huguenot Revue Religieuse trimestrielle. 


We gladly call attention to this French religious periodical, just started 
in London. It aims to make known to English readers the state of the 
Churches in France, and to bring before French readers what God is doing 
in Great Britain. As it is replete with a sound evangelical spirit, and 
intends to borrow largely from the journals of both countries, we cordially 
wish it success. Christian families that have made a study of French could 
not do better than take in such a periodical for their children, both for the 
language and the sentiments, 
















XIII.—CRITICAL NOTICES. 


Nichol’s Standard Divines. The Works of Thomas Adams, with Memoir by 
Joseph Angus, D.D. Edinburgh: Nichol. 1861. 


The volumes of this admirable library of Puritan Divines are appearing in 
rapid succession. Already the fourth volume has been issued, containing the 
first instalment of the works of Adams. Though the class of readers who 
appreciate the writings of Owen and Goodwin will be startled at the singular 
transition which they make when they open Adams, with his quips and 
cranks and antithetic phrase, they cannot but be regaled with his fancy and 
learning. We are happy that the works of the Puritan writers are to be 
given without abridgment, and only modernised so far as spelling is con- 
cerned. Wedo not doubt that the public will encourage this important 
undertaking, which puts within the reach of every reader a whole library of 
solid, spiritual, and edifying theological works, at the most reasonable _— 
They are suited to all evangelically-minded Churches, and are beautifully got 
up as well as admirably edited. 8. 














Codex Zacynthius. Greek Palimpsest Fragments of the Gospel of St Luke, 
obtained in the Island of Zante by the late General Colin Macaulay, and 
now in the Library of the British and Foreign Bible Society. Deciphered, 
Transcribed, and Edited by 8S. P. Treceties, LL.D. London: 8. ter 
& Sons, Paternoster Row. 1861. 


All lovers of the Bible owe a debt of gratitude to the Messrs Bagster for 
their valuable editions of the Bible, and for their many and substantial pub- 
lications helping to the elucidation of the Holy Scriptures. Many of the 
works published by them, and which are invaluable helps to the Biblical 
scholar, are got up at very great expense; and, being confined to a neces- 
sarily limited class of readers, considered in a pecuniary point of view, can 
hardly be expected to be paying undertakings. Such a work is that before 
us. It is got up in the first style of art. Paper, printing, binding are all. 
such as a lover of books loves to luok upon and handle, But the intrinsic 
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value of the matter of the volume is great. It appears that a MS. volume 
was presented to the British and Foreign Bible Society, in 1821, by General 
Macaulay, the brother of Zachary Macaulay, and uncle of Lord Macaulay. 
The volume he had brought home with him from Zante, one of the Grecian 
islands, where he had in some way acquired it. The vellum on which the 
volume was written turned out to be a palimpsest. The later writing is a 
Greek lectionary from the four Gospels; and belongs, it is supposed, to about 
the thirteenth century. The vellum is generally coarse, and a few of the 
leaves are torn. The modern hook (so to speak) is about the size of a small 
folio the leaves measuring eleven by seven inches. The older writing must 
have been part of a volume of large folio size, fourteen by eleven inches ; 
the leaves Dane now folded across, and the later writing running the other 
way. The text of large portions of Luke’s Gospel—in many cases quite con- 
tinuous, from the beginning on to xi. 33—is accompanied by large patristic 
extracts occupying often the greater part, and at times the whole, of the 
age. The text is in round, full, well-formed uncial letters, such as would 
tone been ascribed to the sixth century, had it not been that the catena 
which surrounds the text, and is of the same age, has the round letters so 
cramped as to appear to belong to the eighth century. There are few accents 
or breathings ; and, on the whole, Dr Tregelles sways between the sixth and 
the eighth century as the date of this precious MS. But whatever may be 
the doubt about its date, concerning the value of its readings there can be 
no difficulty. Dr Tregelles says in his preface, “I am not anxious to vindi- 
cate a very high antiquity for‘this MS., for this is a point of hardly any 
importance in comparison with that of the goodness of the text. Though it 
contains but a ed peition of the inspired volume of the New Testament, 
its maintenance of the ancient readings in that small portion supports that 
class of texts in all other parts. I do not think that there is any ancient 
MS. of which the text has yet been published, which exhibts more im- 
rtant readings ; or is, in proportion to its extent, a more valuable contri- 
ution to sacred letters than this Codex Zacynthius.” The volume is all 
that could be desired. There is a lithographed specimen page of the original 
MS. ; and all the other part of the Codex is printed page for with the 
Alexandrine types of the British Museum, which were lent by the trustees 
for the purpose. Dr Tregelles has done his part as editor to perfection, and 
his notes and comments are specially valuable. We cordially wish for the 
volume such a sale as might be remunerative to both editor and publisher. 
We are sure both deserve well at the hands of all the Bible-loving public ; 
for this volume is only a small item in a long account. A. 


Historical Lectures on the Life wf our Lord Jesus Christ: being the Hulsean 
y 


Lectures for the year 1859. C. J. Exuscorr, B.D., Prof. of Divinity, 
King’s College, London, and late Fellow of St John’s College, Cambridge. 


This is one of the most important contributions which the literature of 
the gospels has received for many a day. It does not profess to give a com- 
plete life of our Lord, but “—— to trace the historical sequence of the 
recorded events of his life. The events, however, whose sequence is thus 
traced are presented, whether singly or in groupe, so vividly, that one real, 
though indirect, result is a fascinating life of Christ. The first lecture con- 
siders the “ characteristics of the four Gospels.” The remaining seven take 
up in succession the birth and infancy of our Lord, the early Judean ministry, 
the ministry in eastern Galilee, the ministry in northern Galilee, the jour- 
neying towards Jerusalem, the last passover, and the forty days. The diffi- 
culties connected with the harmonising of the gospel narratives, have been 
yielding one after another to the —— and skill brought to bear upon 
their solution ; and nowhere could one learn so well as from this volume the 
precise stage which the process of solution has now reached—what may be 
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regarded as definitively achieved, and what remains yet to be done. The 
work, in its execution, presents both the excellencies und the defects which 
an acquaintance with Dr Ellicott’s previons works would have led one to 
anticipate. In point of style, there is the same beautiful, manly, chaste 
English of the highly-cultured English scholar, and the same tone of un- 
feigned reverence for the word of God. In point of matter, it is replete with 
stores of learning accumulated by years of wide and accurate reading, and is 
the work of one who has all the important literature of his subject at his 
fingers’ ends. In adjusting the relations of the events comprising the evan- 
gelic story, there is exercised great sagacity and soundness of judgment. 
Where there is occasion for it, we meet with displays of his usual exegetical 
tact, his keen and nice grammatical analysis, perhaps unrivalled in England, 
and his power of tracing the logical connection of his writer’s thoughts. It 
would be exceedingly ungrateful to dwell on Dr Ellicott’s defects. We will 
only specify one, common to this with his other works. It is his want of a 
thorough training in mental philosophy. Whenever he enters the realm of 
_— ogy, he is exceedingly apt to be lured by ingenious and novel little 
rman theories,—a danger against which a gi course of philosophy 
would have put him more on his guard. No one can read thoroughly Dr 
— lectures without returning with fresh interest to the gospels — 
selves. A 


The Bible Hand-Book: an Introduction to the Study of Sacred Scripture 
By Joseru Aneus, D.D. London: The Religious Tract Society. 1861. 


Dr Angus’s “ Bible Hand-Book” has become a standard. It is really a 
hand-book, and contains a vast mass of well-digested, and well-arranged, and 
well-condensed information on all Bible topics. It is not needful now to 
characterise it. It has earned its own way to a sure place in our literature ; 
and we do all that is needful to be done when we simply say that this is a new 
edition, with emendations, and additions, and improvements, and that it is 
of a library shape and size. A. 


Epiphany, Lent, and Easter: a Selection of Sermons preached in St 
Michael’s Church, Chester Square, London. By Cuarues Joun Vaucuay, 
D.D., Vicar of Doncaster, dc. &c. Second Edition, enlarged. Cambridge: 
Macmillan & Co. 1861. 


We are not surprised that these sermons should have reached a second 
edition, and in so short atime. They deserve success, and they have found 
it. Of course we differ from their author on very many points both of dis- 
cipline and of doctrine, but we can approve things that are excellent never- 
theless. What we chiefly admire in these sermons is the evident desire the 
author has to cause his hearers to understand the meaning of the word of 
God. They are not sermons in the ordinary sense of that word—they are 
careful and elaborate expositions. It is the text, as it lies imbedded in the 
word, with which Dr Vaughan deals. If the exceptions we have already 
stated be kept in view, we could say of these sermons that they are models. 
Chaste, clear, forcible, simple, direct, personal, you always understand him ; 
and you feel that you are in the hands of a master. We gladly note, too, 
that Dr Vaughan is quite inconsistent with himself. Holding what is very 
like baptismal regeneration, and occasionally very loose notions on the atone- 
ment, he yet holds and states as much truth as, if carried to its legitimate 
conclusions, would land both him and his hearers not only in the doctrines, 
but even in the very form of expressing these doctrines, where the flock of 
God have fed in all ages. A. 
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A Voice from the Ganges. By an Inptan Orricer. London: George Man- 
waring. 1861. 
This is a very poor book. Its title no way describes it. It might have been 
a voice from the Thames, or the Tay, or from the Styx, as well as the Ganges ; 
and it might have been by anybody rather than an Indian Officer, for it is 
really nothing but a very bad and ill-ordered repetition of the old, used up, 
and worn-out infidel arguments, with which we are all so familiar. A. 


Obscure Texts Illustrated. By Many C. Hume, London: George Man- 
waring. 1861. 


The chief interest of this book arises, first, from the fact that it is an 
exposition and defence of Swedenborgianism ; second, that it is by a lady, 
and she the daughter, we understand, of the late Member of Parliament for 
the Montrose burghs ; and, third, that it is written in a clear, forcible, and 
most elegant style. But it is only Swedenborgianism after all; truth 
obscured ; texts darkened ; meaning brought to and put in the Bible; and, 
what is curiously interesting, all is said in a sweet womanly spirit, till she 
comes to speak of any point of the orthodox faith, when the bitterness is 
keen, and sharp, and pungent. Yet, as Dr Chalmers once said, she “ makes 
lucid conveyance of her thoughts.” 


Letters ta the Prince Consort on Popery, Puseyism, Neology, Infidelity, dc. 
By Jouw Campseut, D.D. London: John Snow, Paternoster Row. 1861, 


Some readers might think that Dr Campbell is rather too much of an 
alarmist, and that he expresses himself somewhat more strongly, at times, 


than is altogether necessary ; but few well-informed readers will close this 
volume without feeling that a great deal of most important “ present truth ”’ 
has been well, vigorously, and clearly expressed. This book consists of a series 
of papers which appeared from week to week in the British Lnsign, and which 
have been already issued, in the newspaper form, to the extent of 350,000 
copies. The Doctor treats, with his wonted force, on the topics named, 
in a spirit bold, fearless, and uncompromising. He stands up for the truth, 
the whole truth, and nothing but the truth. It is a comfort to see that, 
despite of all the hard battles he has fought, this stout defender of the faith 
still holds manfully on, his eye not dim, nor his natural force abated. —_ 
he long be spared to convince the gainsayer ; and may this volume be 

and pondered by those in high places, for it contains much vital truth which 
greatly concerns them to know. A. 


Papers on Preaching and Public Speaking. By a Wyxenamist. London: 
sai 7 Bell & Daldy. 1861. 


A good es of these “ Papers’ appeared in the columns of the Guardian 
newspaper. We need say no more to indicate what the reader may expect. 
Yet, keeping this in view, we could cordially recommend them to as many of 
our readers as have already made themselves familiar with such books as 
Baxter’s “Reformed Pastor,’ James’s “Earnest Ministry,” and Porter’s 
“ Homiletics.’” The volume contains much really valuable, and well- 
digested, and well-arranged materials; is full of important hints; and the 
matter is clearly and ably put. One can hardly understand how a writer so 
well informed and so able could descend to such weakness and pettiness as to 
print our good friend Dr Guthrie as, what we once knew him, Mr Guthrie ; 
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and the royal preacher as Mr Hamilton. The offence is frequently repeated, 
and the Wykehamist is a admiringly and lovingly the best passages 
from these noble authors. ith these and many similar drawbacks, the 
book is to be commended as a most scholarly book, and one well fitted to 
inform and improve. A. 





1. The Spanish Peninsula ; a Sketch of its past History, present Condition, 
and future Prospects. 2. India; Its Natives and Missions, 3. Brazil; 
Its History, People, Natural Productions, dc. London: The Religious 
Tract Society. 1861. 


These three volumes are to be commended: specially the last. It is full 
of interest, and contains a vast mass of well-digested materials. Each of the 
volumes would form both interesting and instructive reading for the young; 
they are all written as history ought to be written, with the one thing need- 
ful kept distinctly in view. Cheap, well printed, illustrated, and neatly got 
up, they would be good prizes for schools, or gift-books suitable for the season. 

A. 





The Fight of Faith: Sermons preached in New College Chapel, London. 
By Henry Curistopuerson. London: Ward & Co., Paternoster Row. 
1861. 


This volume is of much interest.” One likes to see what sort of food the 
students preparing for the ministry among the Congregationalists are fed 
with from Sabbath to Sabbath. Many of the sermons are fresh, vigorous, 
and striking. The chief faults we have to find are, that they seem all to be 
written on the high-pressure principle, a simple thing cannot be said in a 
simple way. And there is a lack of solid doctrine which we deplore. Surely 
such an audience as may be supposed to gather in “ New College Chapel,” 
could bear to have the fundamental doctrines of the faith more fully handled, 
and more distinctly stated, than is here attempted. Yet many of the ser- 
mons are really striking, and the writer displays a power of accomplishing 
greater things than he has here accomplished. A. 





Les Moralistes Francais, aur XVI. ec XVII., Siecles. Par ALEXANDRE 
Viver. Paris. 


It is a good sign of matters in France, that, years after Vinet’s death, there 
should stil be a demand for the publication of fresh manuscripts of his. His 
volume on Pascal, of itself, would have shewn how competent, in combined 
vigour of stroke and delicacy of touch, he was to the accomplishment of the 
work embraced in this new volume. The series of French moralists, which 
opens with Rabelais, and closes with St Greremond, afforded a fine field for 
M. Vinet ; and no reader will feel disappointed by the perusal of the work. 
Some of the authors embraced, as Charion and Bodin, are rather known to 
the curious, than now appreciated by the general reader. Yet they hada 
wide influence in their time. Rabelais and Montaigne find an undiminish- 
ing host of readers still. M. Vinet —— to the appreciation of these 
leaders of the old French literature, a fine literary taste, and a strong moral 
sentiment. He has allowed no intellectual excellence to elude his notice ; he 
has suffered no moral blemish to escape his verdict. The didactic responsi- 
bilities of a Christian philosopher are constantly kept in view. His prede- 
cessors, in guiding public opinion, are ably characterised by one whom many 
will consider the great French moralist of the nineteenth century. H. 
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Kirchengeschichte d, Schweitz. Von Dr E.F.Gaupxs. Erster u. Zweiter 
Theil. Berne. 1861. 


This is a valuable contribution to the class of national Church Histories. 
It breathes a thorough Swiss spirit, and is everywhere pervaded by a spirit 
of active interest in whatever concerns the author’s native land. ing, 
as Switzerland does of both the French and the German elements, and hav- 
ing given, from among her sons, not a few distinguished minds to both these 
literatures, the Teutonic portion of her inhabitants may gladly hail, in Dr 
Gelpke, a fresh intellectual illustration of themselves. He has diligently 
availed himself of the labours of his predecessors, Romanist and Protestant, 
and has done so in a reasonably and liberally critical spirit. The remains of 
ancient heathen and Christian art have also been carefully explored. He 
goes over the different provinces of Switzerland in order, starting from the 
westernmost point, Geneva. This occasions somewhat of repetition ; but - 
haps no better course could have been pursued in the circumstances. The 
civil history of the times is also treated of, but without undue overtasking 
upon his proper subject. H. 





Lives of the Archbishops of Canterbury. By W. F. Hoox, D.D., Dean of 
hichester. Vol. I. London. 


Dr Hook has been well known in the ecclesiastical world as an energetic 
partisan of High Church views, though opposed to extreme Puseyism. In 
the comparative leisure of the Chichester deanery, he has given to the public 
in this goodly volume, the first fruits of his retirement. But the Dean still 
retains the partisanship of feeling, which, while vicar of Leeds, wasalways bring- 
ing him into active collision with local, or inded@ general, evangelism. 
British, or of early Saxon times, the Dean cannot write without, in text orin 
note, shewing his dislike of it. But, by the time that Dr Hook has got done 
with the Heptarchy, we get into the calm historical tone, and about a third 
of the volume is really pleasant and unpolemical reading. The style never 
becomes either very dignified or very brilliant. But the Dean has made, on 
the whole, good use of his materials, and he has yet produced the first instal- 
ment of a book really wanted. H. 





Histoire des Assemblées politiques des Reforme de France (1573-1622). Par 
ft” ANGUEZ. Poe Durand, ‘ , 


The volume before us gives a lucid and full account of a remarkable por- 
tion of French Protestant history. One class of historians make us acquainted 
with the sufferings by which the Huguenot Church was, from its commence- 
ment, afflicted ; another introduces us to the ebb and flow of the civil con- 
flict by which the Huguenot party sought to protect themselves and assert 
their liberties of worship and action ; a third brings before us the great 

reachers, scholars, and controvertists of the French Calvinist communion. But 

. Anguez has had reserved for him a yet different aspect of the subject. 
For nearly half a century, from the massacre of St Bartholomew to the 
of Montpellier, the Huguenots had their stated periodical assemblies for 
litical action, and these points are elaborately ddlineated. ° 





The Romance vf Natural Ristory. By P. H. Gossz, F.R.S. Second Series, 
London; Nisbet & Co. 1861. 

This second series of the Romance of History is, we think, even more inte- 
resting than the first. The chapters on the extinct, the self-immured, and 
on the hybernation of swallows, as well as those which have less significant 
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titles, all attest the exact naturalist, the descriptive writer, and the sincere 
Christian. We think these works fitted to be as useful as they are interest- 
ing. Thus,in a chapter on beauty, he says, “I have delighted to believe 
that, by and by, when, in the millennial kingdom of Jesus, and still more, in 
the remoter future, in the dispensation of the fulness of times, the earth—the 
new earth—shall be endowed with a more than paradisaical glory, there will 
be given to redeemed man a greatly increased power and capacity for drink- 
ing and enjoying the augmented loveliness,” (p. 343). 





















An Inquiry into the Apocalypse. By the Rev. J. Bropir, Monimail. Edin- 
burgh: Johnstone. 1861. 


Mr Brodie gives us in this work, which is of the pamphlet form, the inves- 
tigations of many years. He belongs to the Historicalists, as they are termed, 
in contradistinction from the Futurists ; and his aim is to find out our pre- 
sent position in the chart of time. He tells us that he has endeavoured to 
deduce determinate rules of interpretation from Scripture itself. The cau- 
tious spirit in which the author goes to work is shewn in this, that he is 
careful to state the value of his own conclusions, naming them as he proceeds, 
aceording to their evidence to his own mind asffestablished, or doubtful, pro- 
bable, or highly probable. The work demands and will repay an attentive 
perusal. 8. 





The according to Matthew Explained. By J. AppisoN ALEXANDER, 
D.D., Professor of Theology, Princeton. London: Nisbet & Co. 1861. 


This is the last work on which the pen of Dr Addison Alexander was en- 
and it is complete to the close of the sixteenth chapter. ‘To those who 

ve made themselves acquainted with Dr Alexander’s expositions, it is not 
necessary to say that, while they display exegetical tact of no ordinary kind, 
and a deep ——. of all the peculiar doctrines of the Bible, we have 
the results of learning more than the parade of it. We cannot peruse them 
without a deep regret that the author was not permitted to go farther in the 

8. 







execution of his task. 








Memorials of the Rev. Joseph Sortain, B.A. London: Nisbet & Co. 1861 


This is an interesting memoir in many respects. The eminence which Mr 
Sortain acquired, at a very early age, as a preacher of singular eloquence, and 
his literary contributions of various kinds, give his memoir a general interest. 
It is well executed, and affords a view of many of the religious and literary 
events of his time far beyond the neighbourhood of Brighton, where his elo- 
quence was 0 much admired. Nor was the earnestness of the evangelical 
pastor thrown into the shade by his success as a preacher and writer. We 

jally recommend the memoir. 8. 















Consolation. By James W. Atexanper, D.D., New York. Edinburgh : 
AndrewjElliott, Prince’s Street. g London: Hamilton, Adams. & Co. 


This work comes from the pen of the late much-loved James Alexander, 
an experience of more than twenty-five years in the university. It is 
sound in doctrine, fresh and interesting in its mode of statement, and breathes 
& most tender and affectionate spirit. It essays to console the sick, the sor- 
rewful, and the careworn, not by mere hortatory address, but by trying to fix 
attention and fuith upon these great truths, the acceptance of which, as Dr 
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Alexander says, “ lays the basis for joy and pee” Ministers would find it a 
useful aid in the discharge of what is one of the most delicate and difficult of 
their duties—that of causing light to spring up in the minds of those who 
are in any way troubled. D. 


The Fulness of the Mediator ; or, Christ All in All. By the Rev. A. B. 
Parker, M.A. Pp. 399. Blackie & Son. 


The general principle of this volume is, “that all the fulness of Christ, all 
that is needful for the soul’s salvation, and the interests of an eternal world 
is exhibited in Scripture under the symbol of what is useful for the body, and 
for man’s condition, considered simply as a denizen of earth.” The ’ 
though, in itself, old as Christianity, is new and fresh as the foundation of a 
book, The treatment of it we regard as highly successful. In twenty-one 
chapters there are discussed as many particulars in which the resemblance is 
seen to hold between the earthly and the heavenly things, viz., Christ the 
Meat of his people, or the Bread of life; Christ the Drink, Clothing, Dwell- 
ing, Guide, Ee. of his people. In connection with the distribution of the 
subject, the only thing we could suggest is, that chap. xix., Christ the Ex- 
istence of his people, might properly have come in first. The matter is purely 
and richly evangelical. The style has about it a sweet and artless 
rency, through which these truths shine clearly and without effort. We find 
profitable and cheering matter lucidly and pleasantly conveyed. The book, 
we know, has been useful. R. 


La Soria di Savonarola. Du Pasquene Vinuart. Firenze. Le Monnier. 
Tom. i. 


The great Florentine Reformer has had, in our day, quite a resurrection of 
interest. Some half dozen lives of him have appeared within little more than 
twenty sag Germany, France, and England, have each contributed to 
assign him. his due place in public estimation. Following in the wake of 
Rudelbach, Meyer, and the church historian Hase, Bohringer has, in the 
last volume of his “ Kirchten-Geschichte in Biographieen,” given us a careful, 
impartial, and effective account, 300 pages long, of Savonarola. But, obviously, 
there are many advantages to be gained from a native consideration of the 
subject. No topic is better suited for the attention of an intellectually re- 
vived, and religiously stirred Italy, than the character and fortunes of the 
Florentine Dominican. Savonarola has found a worthy Italian biographer in 
Professor Villari, who has been aided in the composition of his work by full 
access to the Florentine archives. A warm, but not a blind, admirer of the 
Reformer, he has done full justice to his merits, and neither denied nor ex- 
plained away his faults, errors, and weaknesses. The professor has brought 
well out Savonarola’s integrity, singleness of purpose, devout and assiduous 
study of the Scriptures, and zeal for liberty founded on religion. He gives a 

icture of Lorenzo de Medici very different from the panegyrics of Gibbon, 

oscoe, and Hallam. Nor can we wonder that a Tuscan, seeing only now his 
country beginning to recover from the prostration to which first the Medi- 
cean, and then the Hapsburg, Grand Dukes consigned it, should k with 
strong condemnation of the man who (whatever his services to literature) 
prepared. the way for those three centuries of degradation. A second volume 
will relate the closing year of Savonarola’s life, and will illustrate the title 
which Quinet gives to the brilliant chapter in his Revolution of Italy on Sa- 
vonarola—the Act of Dying well. For that volume also are reserved a num- 
ber of illustrative documents, new to the world, the fruits of the Professor’s 
well-exercised industry. 
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Geschichte Alexorders d. Dritten u.d. Kirche seiner Zeit. Von Hermann 
Revrenr, Erster Bond. Leipzig: B.G.Tenbren. 1860. = 


The work of M. Reuter is one of those laborious monographs, in which 
German industry delights. He aspires to relate, in these very large volumes, 
the history of the two-and-twenty years during which Alexander ITI. filled 
the pontifical chair. As yet, only the first volume has appeared. The intro- 
duction gives an account of the short — of the English pope, Adrian 
IV., the immediate predecessor of Alexander, and concludes with a dozen 
pages explicatory of the church principles of the period. The first book, 
consisting of five chapters, contains a narrative of the events of the first three 
years of Alexander’s reign (1159-1162). That 170 pages should be occupied 
with so short a period, shews the scale on which events are recounted. 

There is a deficiency in reference to English modern authorship on the 
reign of Henry II.; but the original authorities, British and Continental, 
have been carefully studied. In his text, and still more, in the hundred and 
twenty pages of appendix to his volume, M. Reuter shews himself very com- 
petent to discuss contested points, and to weigh conflicting evidence. He 
aims at giving a full picture of the sentiments, as well as the events, of the 
times he depicts. In this point of view, we cannot object to the three pages 
which he has occupied in narrating the legend of the descent of A Becket 
from a Norman knight and a Saracen lady, who had followed him from Pa- 
lestine, 

The writer is a decided Protestant, but aims to do justice to the characters 
he has to consider. Pointing out the unscriptural character of the church 
system of the middle ages, he seeks to describe its assertions with historical 
impartiality. 








